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TAX-EXEMPT CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 


TUESDAY, JULY 24, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in 
room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. John Lewis 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory of June 12, 2007 requesting written comments fol- 
lows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-5522 

June 12, 2007 

OV-4 


Lewis Announces Request for 
Written Comments on Provisions Relating to 
Tax-Exempt Organizations in the 
Pension Protection Act of 2006 

House Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee Chairman John Lewis (D-GA) 
announced today that the Subcommittee is requesting written comments for the 
record on the provisions relating to tax-exempt organizations contained in the Pen- 
sion Protection Act of 2006 (P.L. 109-280). 


BACKGROUND: 


On August 17, 2006, the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (Act) was enacted into 
law. The Act contains over thirty provisions relating to tax-exempt organizations, 
including charitable giving incentives and exempt organization reforms. Certain pro- 
visions were intended to improve accountability among donor advised funds and 
supporting organizations. Most of the provisions were never discussed on a bipar- 
tisan basis, nor the subject of Committee hearings, during the 109th Congress. 

The Subcommittee is interested in the teix-exempt community’s views on the im- 
pact of these recently-enacted provisions on charities and foundations. The Sub- 
committee is particularly interested in how these new rules affect, or will affect, 
charitable efforts and the difficulties that have arisen in implementing these provi- 
sions. Further, the Subcommittee requests comments on the provisions scheduled to 
expire on December 31, 2007. The deadline to submit written eomments is 
Tuesday, July 31, 2007. 


DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 


Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” (http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?eongress=18). 
Select the request for written comments for which you would like to submit, and 
click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once 
you have followed the online instructions, completing all informational forms and 
clicking “submit” on the final page, an email will be sent to the address which you 
supply confirming your interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST 
REPLY to the email and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect docu- 
ment, in compliance with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of busi- 
ness Tuesday, July 31, 2007. Finally, please note that due to the change in House 
mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House 
Office Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call 
(202) 225-1721. 
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FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Submitters are ad- 
vised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the submission is made. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov . 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


[The advisory of July 9, 2007 announcing the hearing follows:] 

ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225-5522 

July 09, 2007 

OV-6 


Lewis Announces Overview Hearing on 
Tax-Exempt Charitable Organizations 

House Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee Chairman John Lewis (D-GA) 
announced today that the Subcommittee will hold an overview hearing on teix-ex- 
empt organizations, which will focus on charities and foundations described in Inter- 
nal Revenue Code section 501(c)(3). The hearing will take place on Tuesday, 
July 24, 2007, in the main Committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth House 
Office Building, heginning at 10:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. Invited witnesses will represent the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the U.S. Government Accounting Office, the Independent 
Sector, and the Council on Foundations. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the record of the hearing. 
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BACKGROUND : 

There are approximately 1.6 million tax-exempt organizations described in the 
twenty-eight categories listed in Internal Revenue Code section 501(c). Two-thirds, 
or more than one million, of these organizations are described in Internal Revenue 
Code section 501(c)(3). Currently, the assets of section 501(c)(3) organizations exceed 
$2.5 trillion. They have annual revenues of nearly $1.2 trillion and spend approxi- 
mately $900 billion on program services. Section 501(c)(3) organizations continue to 
grow each year with more than 350,000 organizations granted tax-exempt status 
since 1997. 

Internal Revenue Code section 501(c)(3) describes organizations that are orga- 
nized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, educational, and 
certain other specified exempt purposes. These organizations include, among others, 
public charities and private foundations. They are eligible to receive tax-deductible 
contributions and are subject to operating restrictions, including a prohibition on en- 
gaging in political activities. 

There have been a number of recent legislative and administrative developments 
that relate to section 501(c)(3) organizations and may affect their operations. These 
developments include the enactment of the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (P.L. 
109-280), the release of the redesigned draft Form 990 (Return of Organization Ex- 
empt from Income Tax), and the activities of the Exempt Organizations Office of the 
IRS’s Teix Exempt and Government Entities Division. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Lewis stated: “The volunteers and orga- 
nizations that make up the charitable community work day after day pro- 
viding services to our communities that are critical to all Americans and 
essential to the well-being of our Country. The Congress and the public 
must continue to support this community. I look forward to beginning a 
dialogue about the important role charities play in American life. The Sub- 
committee will continue its review of tax-exempt issues throughout the 
noth Congress, including charities’ efforts to assist diverse communities 
and other specific areas of concern.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The Subcommittee will undertake a broad overview of section 501(c)(3) charitable 
organizations. The Subcommittee will review the overall state of this sector, includ- 
ing activities and measures for ensuring public accountability and good governance. 

DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Written statements submitted to the Subcommittee pursuant 
to the June 12, 2007, Subcommittee Advisory, OV-4, soliciting comments on 
tax-exempt provisions contained in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 will 
be included in the submissions for the record on this hearing and do not 
need to be submitted again. Accordingly, only one statement in total is nec- 
essary for any individual or organization with respect to comments on the 
Pension Protection Act of 2006. Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing 
to submit for the record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page 
of the Committee website and complete the informational forms. From the Com- 
mittee homepage, http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the 
menu entitled, “Committee Hearings” (http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp? 
congress=18). Select the request for written comments for which you would like to 
submit, and click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide a submission for the 
record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, completing all informational 
forms and clicking “submit” on the final page, an email will be sent to the address 
which you supply confirming your interest in providing a submission for the record. 
You MUST REPLY to the email and ATTACH your submission as a Word or Word- 
Perfect document, in compliance with the formatting requirements listed below, by 
close of business Tuesday, August 7, 2007. Finally, please note that due to the 
change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package de- 
liveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical 
problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 
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FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official record. As always, sub- 
missions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format it accord- 
ing to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any supple- 
mentary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response to 
a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov . 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman LEWIS. Good morning. The hearing is now called to 
order. The Subcommittee on Oversight is holding its first hearing 
on tax-exempt organizations. Today, we will take a broad look at 
charities and foundations, and review the current state of the char- 
itable sector. 

These organizations play such an important role in our country. 
Charities and foundations make up the very fiber of our commu- 
nities. They know the deepest human needs of our friends and 
neighbors. They know the solutions that work. Often, at critical 
times, charities and foundations are the leaders that show the gov- 
ernment the way to care for our citizens. We must listen and learn 
from you. 

Last year, these organizations spent over $1 trillion on directly 
serving those in need. These services touch every corner of life in 
our communities — education, the arts, and medical research. They 
also serve those who need our help the most by feeding the hungry, 
caring for the sick, and lifting up those who live in poverty, those 
who have been left out and left behind. 

The Government alone cannot address these important and 
unmet needs. We count on charities and foundations to fill this 
gap. The need for these programs creates a special tie between 
charities and the Government. As we move forward in this Con- 
gress, we must work together for the common good of our commu- 
nities and our Nation. 

The question today is whether we can do more. Can we really do 
more with what we have? Can we touch more lives and uplift more 
people? We must strengthen the nonprofit sector so that we can de- 
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liver more service to more Americans. They are counting on us. We 
must not fail them. We invite this sector to work with us toward 
this goal. 

I am pleased to recognize the distinguished Ranking Member, my 
dear friend from Minnesota, Mr. Ramstad, for his opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. I thank my friend, the distinguished Chairman, 
for yielding. He is both distinguished and a good friend. Thank you 
for yielding and for holding this important hearing, Mr. Chairman, 
to give our Members an overview of the tax-exempt charitable sec- 
tor. 

I think it is helpful to review present law as well as the crucial 
work that charitable organizations are doing across America. This 
will certainly help us evaluate proposed legislation in this Con- 
gress. 

I am truly fortunate to represent a State with such an active and 
vibrant community of charitable organizations and foundations. 
Minnesota’s charities and our volunteers are feeding the hungry at 
record numbers; sheltering the homeless, also record numbers; and 
providing protection, hope, and opportunity to the most vulnerable 
Americans. 

Over the last 25 years, I have served on the boards of no fewer 
than 12 charitable organizations. I am proud to be a co-founder of 
the Greater Lake Country Food Bank, which is one of Minnesota’s 
largest independent food banks. My family and I still volunteer 
regularly at Sharing and Caring Hands in Minneapolis, as well as 
Interfaith Outreach and Community Partners in our home commu- 
nity of Wayzata. 

Recently, several of us helped launch a public/private partner- 
ship to end homelessness in Minnesota called Heading Home Min- 
nesota. The governor was the leader of our group, and another ex- 
ample of good work being done by the charitable sector. I think 
Minnesota’s charitable organizations are truly a model for the Na- 
tion, and I am proud to be associated with them and grateful, cer- 
tainly, for all they do. 

As I look out at the witness table, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure 
you have the same feeling, it is like old home week here in the 
Committee on Ways and Means room. I know you join me, and he 
will be introduced by our distinguished colleague Mr. Kind, but it 
is great to see Steve Gunderson back, who is now president and 
CEO of the Council on Foundations; also to see Steve Miller of the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS), who has joined us on previous oc- 
casions, has always been responsive to our inquiries and helpful to 
the Subcommittee. 

It is just a good thing that these types of cases are more the ex- 
ception than the norm, but where there are cases of fraud and 
abuse, they should be rooted out so the reputations of 99.9 percent 
of the charities in this country that do good work are not tarnished, 
and Americans can be sure their donations are put to good use. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is also good to welcome l3iana Aviv of 
the Independent Sector. Most of us on the Committee are familiar 
with the good work her organization does. I also want to welcome — 
not to exclude anybody, certainly — Stan Czerwinski of the Govern- 
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ment Accountability Office (GAO), who is testifying, I think, for the 
first time in several years. Welcome back to the Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, just let me conclude by saying this. We know our 
charities do extremely important work across the country, and Con- 
gress should promote, should help facilitate, their good deeds. We 
need a vibrant charitable community in our country, and also, at 
the same time, must guard against those who would misuse their 
tax-exempt status and abuse the public trust. There are few things 
worse in the public arena then that type of abuse. So, we must pro- 
tect the vast majority of charities that in good faith do work, per- 
ilous work, for our communities and help so many in need. 

I again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing today. 
I know we can work together in a bipartisan way to continue pro- 
tecting the hardworking, honorable charities and the public’s trust 
in them because to do otherwise would fail the American people. 

So, I thank the Chair, and I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ramstad follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Jim Ramstad 
Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Oversight 

I thank my friend for yielding and for holding this hearing to provide our Mem- 
bers with an overview of the tax exempt charitable sector. 

It’s helpful to review present law, as well as some of the crucial work charitable 
organizations do in our communities. This will help us evaluate proposed legislation 
this Congress. 

I am truly fortunate to represent a State with an active and vibrant community 
of charities and foundations. 

Minnesota’s charities and our volunteers are feeding the hungry, sheltering the 
homeless and providing protection, hope and opportunity to the most vulnerable 
Americans. 

Over the years, I have served on the boards of 12 charities. I am proud to be a 
co-founder of the Greater Lake Country Food Bank, Minnesota’s largest independent 
food bank. My family and I still volunteer regularly at Sharing and Caring Hands 
in Minneapolis, and I recently helped launch a public-private partnership to end 
homelessness in my State, called Heading Home Minnesota. 

Minnesota’s charitable organizations are truly a model for the Nation, and I’m 
proud to be associated with them and grateful for all they do. 

Mr. Chairman, as I look out at the witness table, it’s like old home week! I know 
you join me in welcoming our former colleague from Wisconsin, Steve Gunderson, 
who is now the President and CEO of the Council on Foundations. Steve, it’s great 
to see you again. 

I also welcome back Steve Miller of the IRS, who joined us on previous occasions 
and has always been responsive to inquiries from us and our staff. 

I also thank the Chairman for including Greg Kutz of GAO, who does great non- 
partisan work for the Ways and Means Committee. Mr. Kutz will testify on an in- 
vestigation GAO performed at my request on tax-exempt organizations that owe the 
Government nearly $1 billion in payroll and other taxes. 

For example, one entity owed more than $15 million in taxes, while its top official 
received more than $1 million in annual compensation and benefits and made sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in cash transactions at banks and casinos. Obviously 
the organization did not fail to pay taxes due to a cash flow problem. 

Fortunately, these types of cases are more the exception than the norm, but where 
there are cases of fraud and abuse, they should be rooted out so the reputations of 
countless charities that do good work are not tarnished and Americans can be sure 
their donations will be put to good use. 

Mr. Chairman, I also welcome Diana Aviv of the Independent Sector. Many of us 
are already familiar with Ms. Aviv and the good work of her organization. 

Finally, I would like to welcome Stan Czerwinski of GAO, who is testifying before 
the Committee for the first time in several years — welcome back, Stan. 

Mr. Chairman, we know our charities do extremely important work across Amer- 
ica, and Congress should promote a vibrant charitable community. 

On the other hand, we must always guard against those who would misuse their 
tax-exempt status and abuse the public trust. 
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We must protect the vast majority of charities that in good faith work so tirelessly 
for our communities and help so many in need. That means we sometimes have to 
ask tough questions and consider legislation to ensure the public’s trust in our char- 
itable community remains unblemished. 

This public trust in our charitable community has led to an estimated $295 billion 
of charitable giving in 2006. 

The American people deserve our thanks for their generosity, and charities de- 
serve our gratitude for the countless acts of kindness they deliver every day. 

We will continue to protect those hardworking charities and the public’s trust in 
them. To do otherwise would fail the American people. 

I thank the Chair and I yield back. 


Chairman LEWIS. Let me thank you, Mr. Ranking Member, for 
your fine opening statement. 

Would any other Members like to make an opening statement or 
have any opening remarks? At this time, Ms. Tubbs Jones is recog- 
nized for her opening statement. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ramstad, 
Ranking Member. Good morning and thank you for hosting these 
hearings. My name is Stephanie Tubbs Jones, and I hail from the 
great city of Cleveland, the home of some of the oldest charitable 
foundations in the country, places like the Cleveland Eoundation, 
the oldest and second-largest community-based foundation, with 
assets over $1.6 billion. 

I also am the home of the Gunn Eoundation, and the home of 
several other, like Jewish Community Eund and Jewish Commu- 
nity Eederation. That is why I am so happy that you have chosen 
today to host the hearings in and around tax-exempt organizations. 
At a time last year during the 109th Congress, I was worried that 
some people were moving to push tax-exempt organizations over or, 
as the kids say, kicking them under the bus. So, I am so pleased 
today that we have this opportunity. 

Other nonprofits in my congressional district work toward mak- 
ing sure that people have housing available, like the Cleveland 
History Network, Mount Pleasant NOW, and the list goes on. 

Einally, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am proud to have 
begun or started a new caucus in the Congress. I am co-chairing 
the Philanthropic Caucus with my colleague, Robin Hayes. As we 
move through these next months and years here at the Congress, 
we want to be able to focus in on issues that are important to phil- 
anthropic organizations. 

So, again, I would applaud you, Mr. Chairman, and you, Mr. 
Ranking Member, for the work you are doing in this area, and 
know that you have a stalwart Member ready to go to work on 
these issues. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you, Ms. Tubbs Jones, for your fine 
statement. 

Now I am pleased to recognize my friend from the great State 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Kind, for a statement. 

Mr. KIND. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you for 
holding this important hearing. I would also like to thank our in- 
vited guests for your testimony here today on such a timely topic. 
I especially will be interested to get some feedback on the con- 
sequences and unintended consequences of the pension format that 
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I was heavily involved in just a couple years ago. I know some of 
you have some thoughts to share on that. 

Basically, I wanted to welcome a good friend of mine, my prede- 
cessor in this congressional district, Steve Gunderson, who is the 
current president and CEO of the Council on Foundations. Those 
who knew Steve and worked with Steve had great respect and ad- 
miration for the work that you did around here. That was equally 
true for the people that you represented hack home. 

It is respect and admiration that you still garner, not only in this 
place here on Capitol Hill hut especially back home in the Third 
Congressional District of western Wisconsin, and given the impor- 
tant work that you are doing right now at the Council on Founda- 
tions. 

I am especially excited in previous conversations to hear of the 
efforts now on what we can do with these organizations for rural 
economic development opportunities. I know you are planning a 
conference in August, coming up shortly, one that I have a sched- 
uling conflict now about but I will get back to you on later, which 
could be very helpful in introducing some new ideas and some new 
concepts in a very underserved and underrepresented region of our 
country. 

So, Steve, I thank you. Welcome back to Capitol Hill. I look for- 
ward to hearing your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Kind, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Pascrell, my friend, my wonderful and great friend from the 
State of New Jersey. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Mr. Chairman, just very briefly, I am looking 
to see whether there is a balance between the private and public 
philanthropic organizations — easy for me to say — and what experi- 
ences the IRS is having. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I am interested to know: Basically, the 
Treasury Department asserted recently that nonprofits are a sig- 
nificant source of financing to terrorists and terrorist organizations. 
I think we need to take a look at this very carefully so that we do 
not paint with a wide brush, which we are apt to do in the Con- 
gress. I am very interested in that area. 

We have got a distinguished panel, so let’s get on with it. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Pascrell, for your 
statement. 

We are at that point now where we hear from our witnesses. I 
ask that each of you limit your testimony to 5 minutes. Without ob- 
jection, your entire statement will be included in the record. I will 
have all of the witnesses give their statements and then the Mem- 
bers will ask questions of the panel. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce and present our first witness. 
Steve Miller is the Commissioner of the IRS Tax Exempt and Gov- 
ernment Entities Division. Mr. Miller, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF STEVEN T. MILLER, COMMISSIONER, TAX EX- 
EMPT AND GOVERNMENT ENTITIES DIVISION, INTERNAL 

REVENUE SERVICE 

Mr. MILLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, and 
thank you for the opportunity to appear. As you mentioned, my of- 
fice at the IRS is responsible for charities and other tax-exempt en- 
tities. We cover a great deal of ground. We have more than one mil- 
lion 501(c)(3) organizations we are aware of, and they hold assets 
in excess of $2.5 trillion. 

I will begin with two observations. First, I believe the charitable 
sector deserves our respect and gratitude. It does wonderful things 
for society. There is no question. Second, I believe the vast majority 
of the charitable sector complies or attempts to comply with the tax 
law. 

While we have seen problems, and some are serious and some in- 
volve major charitable institutions, the problems don’t appear to be 
widespread. We are working to keep it that way. Our job at the 
Service is to maintain a balanced program for regulating the chari- 
table sector. 

Such a program ensures that congressional intent is met. It helps 
maintain public confidence in the integrity of the sector. It pre- 
vents erosion of the tax base by ensuring that those who would 
prey upon innocent contributors and misuse the privilege of tax-ex- 
empt status are identified and are stopped from doing so. 

Our compliance program has three components. First is our de- 
termination letter program. We work individually with new organi- 
zations to ensure that they understand and comply with their re- 
sponsibilities. The second component is a strong education and out- 
reach program. In person and online, we help existing charities 
stay compliant and alert to their legal requirements. 

Finally, we have an increasingly robust examination program to 
follow up on how organizations are actually operating. We have 
changed the way we examine organizations, adding staff and office 
to allow us to react flexibly. Last year we examined more than 
7,000 returns, up 23 percent from 2003 and the most we have ex- 
amined since the year 2000. 

Our determination and examination programs allow us to iden- 
tify areas of concern. I have outlined those in detail in my written 
testimony, but I will touch on a few here. 

Our first concern is the overvaluation of charitable contributions, 
especially noncash donations. We pursue these cases, but decisions 
are difficult where the recovery is likely to be less than the signifi- 
cant cost to audit, appraise, and litigate. 

The second area of concern is with charities established to ben- 
efit the donor rather than the public. In these cases, a donor claims 
a deduction but maintains control over the contributed assets, and 
often uses them for personal gain. Certain donor-advised fund ar- 
rangements and certain supporting organizations may fall into this 
category. 

The third area involves the blurring of the line between the tax- 
exempt and the commercial sectors. The line grows fainter as the 
tax-exempt sector grows larger, wealthier, and structurally more 
complex. Concerns in this area usually involve the movement of 
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commercial enterprise into the charitable sector, and difficulties in 
calculating and reporting the unrelated business income tax. 

The fourth area is excessive compensation. High compensation 
based on fair market value is fine. Excessive compensation is not. 

Finally, we have a concern over political activity. Charities can- 
not intervene in political campaigns, but in every election cycle we 
see reports of charities supporting or opposing particular can- 
didates. 

How will we address needs and other problems into the future? 
Well, first we need to continue to strengthen our compliance pro- 
grams. We are improving front-end compliance by upgrading our 
determination letter process. We continue to create innovative and 
interactive educational opportunities on the web. We have in- 
creased our enforcement presence in the community, with more ex- 
aminations and taxpayer-to-IRS compliance contacts. 

Our second priority is to enhance transparency of the nonprofit 
sector by requiring better data and making that data more publicly 
available. Transparency is the linchpin of compliance, but when the 
structure and operations of charitable organizations are visible to 
all, the possibility of misuse and abuse is reduced. 

Our transparency initiatives include the wholesale redesign of 
the Form 990 and expanded electronic filing. We are also working 
with the sector to raise standards of governance and accountability, 
and we salute the sector’s leadership in the area, including that of 
the Council on Foundations and the Independent Sector. 

We appreciate the support the Subcommittee has given to us, 
and we appreciate your support of the 2008 budget, which contains 
a nice increase for my function as well as enhanced electronic fil- 
ing. Thank you, and I will be prepared to take questions at a later 
time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 
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TESTIMONY Of STEVEN T. MILLER 

COMMISSIONER. TAX EXEMPT AND GOVERNMENT ENTITIES DIVISION 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
BEFORE THE 

OVERSIGHT SUBCOMMITTEE 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
ON THE OVERSIGHT Of TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS 

JULY 24. 2007 

Good morning Chairman Lawis. RarAmg Mambar Ramatad. and Mambara ot tha 
Ovarsight Sub co mmrttaa. Thank you lor iha opportunity lo appaar iNa morning. 
My name is Stavan Mier and I am the Commtoionar of die Tax Exempt and 
Govammem Enbbee (TE/GE) divtsion of the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) 

TEX3E is one of four operabng dHisions created after die enactment of die IRS 
ReetruciunngandReorganizaoon Actof 1998(RRA) Each dMsion ie derScaied 
10 a speoSc group of taxpayers T£/G£'s three ma)or busmees umts • Exempt 
Organizalione (EO). EiT^k>)ee Plans (EP). and Government Entities (G£) • 
oversee a wide range of actrvtties affecting taxpayers from smai volunteer 
oommundy organoations to large p riv a te foundations, from vilages to sovereign 
Inckan inbes. from IRAs to large pension funds, as wei as an ever-increasing 
variety of tax-exempt bonds. 

In accordance Midi the wn hes of the Subcommittee, my testimony this m omiog 
wM offer en overview of the tax-exempt eomm u sty. speoficady 501<cM3) 
organttaCione, our role in regulating that community, and some of our initiativee 
and challenges 


I am a tax adrrwiistralor. and ehat I wiS say today may seem to overstate the 
presence of compliance problems within the charitable sector. There m no 
quesbon (hat such problems do exist, but let me start widi two observations 
FrsL the chantable sector deserves to be commended for the veal work 4 does 
throughout America, and mdeed throughout the world Second, on the whole, the 
chantable sector is very compliant with the Tax Code. While we have seen 
probfsms. some of them serious, and some of diem involving major chareaUe 
mstitubons. they are not widespread We are wodung to keep 4 that way We 
belisve dial through our efforts and those of die le ad ers h ip of the charsisbis 
sector, we are ensuring that problem s do not overwhsfrn die good (hat charities 
do Credit for this should be shared with this Comrmttse as well, and with the 
Congress as a whole. We appreciate your edarest. acb on. and oversight. 
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Role of CharWos in Amwican Society 
In General 

Citanbes and other lax-exempl entities have ahvays played an anpcrtant role m 
■he (abnc of Amencan life Tax-exempt organzations meet onlical needs at 
American society. They feed die hungry, sheltef die hom e l e ss, and care lor die 
okferty They operate schools, universaies. and hospitals They are our 
churcfiss They oonducl research that saves lives and provides for a better 
standard of living. They serve as the backbone of our cudural and artislic Me. 
They preeerve our hisl^ and our liistanc bukdaig s : disy operate museums, and 
they engage the desire of Americ a ns lo give something back to dieir 
communities by olfenng a vast array of opportwtilies for vokmieer woili In 
limes of crisis, such as the altermalh of September 11 or Hurricane Katnna. the 
xiiportanca of dtek work is visible lor ad to see 

Chanbes and volunleer organizations seem to represent somelhing enduring 
about Americans In our history boohs, we read the story of die creation of such 
Kxmlc chanties as Clara Ballon's Amencan Red Cross and Jane Addams' Hud 
House Just last year, ccninliulors gave more to chanty than ever before 
Across die centuries, the chanlabts anpUise has been strong widwi our country 

The Congress has recognized charities' enportanl role by enacdng and 
preserving section SOI of die Internal Revenue Coda, wlach creates the lax- 
exemption that charlbes and other tax-exempt organizations apfoy. The large 
annual lax-expendliae lor tax-exempi orgaiiizalions represents a strong 
endor s ement by Congress of the work of the chaniable community 

BMMMnBftKtgtlNTW-feWWCMIim^ 

The tax-exempt sector. vitNch tfidudea more than secUon 501(cX3) chantea, has 
been prowmg raptdfy. Since tdd7. the number ol tax-exempt organczaiUons on 
the IRS master-ftle VKreased by more than 350.000. The total number rKMV 
approaches 1.6 m*on. a ftgure that does rwtindudemoetchurchee These 
orpanizabons hold assets in excess of $3 Irifeon. 

Intemai Reverxie Coda sechon S01(cK3> describes a subset of the tnbre tax- 
exempt secfor Section 501(cK3) organ^ations mduda »ose organized and 
ope r ated exclusively fbr refiQious. chaniable. scianfific. educational, artd other 
specdied exempt purposes. They are efcoibia to receive tax*deductibia 
ooninbubona and are subiaci lo certain operating restrictiona. 

Currently, more than one mAon tax-exempt orgerxzauons are ctassifted as 
section S01(cK3) organizations Ttaa tnchidoa prrvate chaneea and prrvale 
loundatior>s. bin not churches, v^uch gerteraDy have no Aiir>g requirement 
Secbon 501(cK3) organizabons hold assets in excess of $2.5 IrAon (pnvata 
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chanbeft hold $2 trttton. pnvata foundabona $500 bdbon). Public charibM have 
anriual revenuet of nearty $1.16 Mton. and spend approximately $900 bMion per 
year on program servces. Private kxmdatiom have annua! revenues of $68 
biHion 


Currant ExWfn»l Envtrooitwnt for Chimi«t 

Lika any vibrant Mctor of ow economy, the ctwitable uctor It chanvng. Wa 
have wtncttad oonbnued growth in thit sector, both In terms of its sheer toe 
and in terms o( Its complexity Most S01(cH3) orgaraaUont are created and run 
by volunteers and lyprcety have a Stan o( tewer than Ian employees. However, 
increasingly, many 50t(c)(3) organizationt are bacommg large economic hubs 
(e.g^, hoepilals. univsrsibes. and toundaliont) Some are enormous, control 
great weaWi. and operate on a global scale With site may come complex 
organrzalional structures and the abaey to participate in cutbng edge economic 
Iransactiont. 

As Ihe parents o< the beby boom generation begn lo pass away, and as the baby 
boomers themselves near retirement, we expect to see a signrficani Iranster o( 
wealth from one generabon to another and the cxxifribution ol large sums to 
chanties With this transfer of weaWi comes nionsrfied linancial and tax planning 
resuHmg m the creation of new. and scmsbmes troubling, gift and planning 
devices. 

the Inlamat also has an ellsct on this amnranmanl Its obvious Mhjances 
mdude its revoh/llonary contrlbutiont to commincabons and Ihe possMity of 
almost reaMime transparency It aleo rarses rssues oonoeming web.based 
fundraising and virtual chanbes Moreover, me Internet may bka Ihe concept and 
importance of state and national borders, wim anpicaliona lor local Junsdicllon 
over local chanties 

The Reaulitpfv Envlrenment for Chahttei 

The tax .exempt sector has changed madisdly over the past 40 years, but there 
has been much less change in the lows governing tax.exempt organizatians In 
recent yeais. however, legislative merest In this area has piclisd up. Congress 
has passed the Tax tnerease Pievenbon and Rsoonc*abon Ad of 2005 (TIPRA) 
and me Pension Prolecbon Ad of 2006 (PPA). two xnportant pieces of legislalion 
that address a host of Issues in me lax.exempi sector While it Is loo eaily to 
measure speofic resuOs. the legislation has given us aiMtionai toots. 

In me early years ol thit decade, we began lo be concerned wim whether we 
were mamaning a sufflcieni enforcement presence in tiss area It is clear that 
we need to be *on me beat* and to be perceived as such. Voluniary oompsanca 
Is cleady mlluenced by the IRS' enforcement capeoly and presence. As we will 
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OMcij** Mtr. undar (ormer Commtiionw Evanon * laadanMp. we improved 
our enrorcement program 

The President's 2006 budgM tar the IRS win advance our sAorts. and I 
respectiulty request your support tar a. This budget supports our oonSnued 
emphasis on compkanoe In the tax-exempt area For ^ 2006. the 
Admimslrabon has requested a 6.3 percent ncreese In the IRS budget The 
budget indudes a largw Increase tar TE/GE (10.8 percent or $26 4 mMon), with 
a 12 3 psrosnl increase tor our exarrxnsbon program and a 12.6 percent ncreese 
for oia determnabons program 

Role of the Inlamal Revenue Service 

Congress has estabUshed In the tax law oartam Imeallons on whet Ihoee granted 
Ihe pnviege of tax exemption may do. Tax exempeon le granted only tar cenam 
defined categories of acirinly. Those who wish exemption liom tax must act 
wehn those Imeations This is the cost of tax exemption - the conMians that 
must be met to receive the tax subsides granted by Congress 

The Internal Revenue Service has a balanced program lor regulatxig the 
chantable sector. Within the IRS. TE/GE has the lesponstailily to admnister and 
snIOrce these llmils. Doing so accomplishes a number of mpodanl public 
purposes. Fast. 4 Insures that Congressronal intent Is honored Second, 4 helps 
maintain public confidence SI the mtegnty of the chantable sector And third. 4 
prevents the erosion of the tax bass by ensising that dioee who would prey upon 
SmoceiM conUAutors or misuse the privilege of lax exempt status are taenllfied 
and stopped from doing so. 

The Internal Revenue Semce approeches this responsibility with a balaneed 
program that emphasoes both servica and enforcement The program Is earned 
out by the 860 members of TEASE'S Exempt OrganUahons funidion TE/GE's 
eftons 41 this area may be best described as fafing ailo three categories: 
determinations or nihrigs on prospective matters, educabon and outreach, and a 
viglanl examlnabon program 

TEAjE's determlnallon program tar appUcants tar exempt status Is parbcularty 
important In Oxe program, prospective exempt organizabons subrnl mformahon 
to the IRS about Bieir purpose and structure Detarmination specialists review 
the appileabons and. where necessary, work Individually with Ihe applicant to 
mture that the organization meets the raquxemenis of Ihe Code tor lax 
exemption, umets the organizabon is later setacled tar examination, the 
determination process is often the only time the IRS is in drect contact w4h die 
organization 

The detemwiabon pnxass therefore represents an important opportunity tor Ihe 
IRS. II is the bme when the IRS has the chance to ensure that the chanty Is 
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orgaraud as raqured. that tha ofganaaaon is oparaang propaily. and that me 
IRS has the mionnation R needs about the organzMion The delenninelion tetter 
process also presents an Rnponani educationst opportunRy tor the appscani to 
team cH Rs lesponaitxIRies a^ fling oMgatiom as an eaernpl organusbon 

In recent years, we hove recemed an increasing numtierof appbcalions tor tax- 
exempt status whSe we have been losing staff In 2000. our delsmxnalione unR 
had 227 FTE and leoened 8S.OOO applications and other work Rams In 2006. 
the unR had 171 FTE and received 87.000 determinalions and other Rems. This 
led to the developmetR of a backlog of delenninalion cases swaRmg review 

We have addressed this situation. I am happy to report that we have made good 
progress In reducing the backlog and enptovng ti m etn eii We are conlinung 
iheeNoit 

TErOE augments the detemwiabon process with an active educaaon and 
outreach program tor the chantable sector In FY 2006. tor example, this 
program ncludad presentabons at the 12 IRS Nabonwxle Tax Forums of exempt 
organzation seminars to 6.120 parbcipanls. 18 one day-tong workshops In sa 
cRies vwm2.1S3 participants, and three hour-long phone forums vwm 1.100 
parbopants Seice 2006. EO has pubkshed an etectfomc newsletter. *£0 
Update* n has 20.360 cunentsubscntiers and we have published 64 issues 
The IRS also maintaeis a TE/GE loR-free caR sRe where individual questions are 
taken and answered 


The overarching purpose of the education and outr ea ch process is to keep 
existing exempt organiaalions compllanl by keep in g them aleil to the 
requeemenls of the Irm and by giving them the opportunity to have their 
questions answered One paniculaity helpful tool is our extensive web site. 
wRileh includes webTtssed xRormation tools ciUoft Uto Cycles ’ Each Ule Cycle 
provides prsckcal informabon about each of five stages organuabons lypicaRy go 
through during thee exisleiKe: starting the orgamzabon; applying tor tax-exempt 
status: Mng reqiared redans and other documents, mamiaitvng the ixganizabon. 
and lermmabng the orgenizabon We provida Lito Cycles tor public chandss. 
privala foundabons. social welfare orgamzabons. labor organizations. agncuRuial 
and hoilicuRural organizations such at torm bureaus, and trade a s sociations and 
other business leagues Another tool we otter is StayExempt org. a web-based 
version of me day-long workshop for smal and mid-sas exempt organizabons 

The exempt organizatiens c emmunRy has enthusiaslically em b r a ced these tools 
We have recorded 324.226 visRs to the public chanty Me cycle sRe sinee August 
2004: 66.688 vans to the pmrale toundallon life cycle sRe since November 2005. 
and 78.1 16 visRs to StayExemptorg smce January 17. 2007. 

While we provide an upfront evahiauon of a chanty’s exempt status and support 
exempt orgamzabons wRh customer educabon and cxitreach. we also must have 
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* pracMS lo review thoM orgtnuationa a$ Vtay op«fat«. We ttieretore meintain 
a fOtKjst examinalloii program We have made major rtftanges In Hm way we 
eianvne organzalioits m Ihe laat (ew yean, adding stalf and officae dial alow ua 
lo reapond flexibly lo diftoranl types ol noivcomplianca n diffevam areas We are 
constantly looliaig lor more ellicieni and efiective ways to conrluct examinations 

The examnahon program is axned at delecting and dstemng non-complianl 
behavior Wo have strangChened ttvs program m a number of ways over Ihe past 
srrvenN yean, nduding shifting resources into ft In FV 2003. we had 39* 
examnatlon FTE and performed 5.734 examlnalions By FY 2006. we eicreased 
examnalion FTE lo 507 and examned 7.079 returns, an increase of 23 percent 
from 2003. and the highsst level since FY 2000. In addbon. we have craned 
new offices and engineared new busmess processes that broaden and 
strengthen our oomphance presence. These mdude the Exempt OrganaaMn 
Compliance Unft (EOCU). the Data Artalysis IM (OAU). and the EO Financial 
Invesligalions Una (FlU). 

The EOCU contacts taxpayers by letter lo ccnduct 'compllaiKe checks' or lo 
obtain mformabon lor sturSes We conduct a comptiance check when we 
discover an error on a taxpayer's return or wish to obtain hirther eifcrmalian or 
danftcatlon from a taxpayer This is an effioenl and effective way lo mamlain a 
oomptance presence 

The OAU. a group of professional stsUsaclans and economists, uses data mnng. 
trend research arid analysis, and other tadnques lo Idamlfy areas of 
noncomplianoe and to develop strateges to enprove compllwice through 
exarranalions. compliance checks, educational programs, and other techniques 
that may not involve the examination of books and records A project may 
measure overall levels of compfcance. or K may answer specillc questions about 
a market segment. 

The Flu IS staffed with fraud specialists, forensic accountants, and agents with 
expertise In idenafying fraud and trackmg foreign grant actrnlies. The Flu 
coquets exarrvnabons of oiganizalions Idenlified as polanlialy Involved with 
fraudulent bansactions The staff also works jointty with law enforcement 
agencies, such as the Joml Terrorism Task Force and the Cnminal InvesOgatnn 
Orvision. by provxkng support on criminal nvestgations and expert testimony al 
male involving EO-related Issues. 

Areas of Crtncem wllhin the Charitable Sector 

As we have slated, when people make contributions lo chanties, they expect that 
iheir contrfxilions wUI be used lo aocomptsh a charitable purpose If the chanty 
uses the oontrftiuaon for the personal benefil of execuirves. or misuses It in some 
other way. the credibaty of the recplent chanty and other chanbee is called aeo 
question, and CongrassionsI intent m grantxig the tax exemplian is thwarted 
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ThM i$ why * is anpatsM tor IRS to act ss the 'cop on Dw boar lo osure that 
chariMs bdiava « accordanoa with their charter and the prtvitoge d lax 
exemption 

We now turn to a descnpOon at some areas n wheh we have specdlc concerns 
atxxjl compaance and possSile atiuse of the privilege at tax-exempt status We 
have grouped these concerns into live areas 

1. Charttabie Conlitbution Overvaluation: Chantabie contnbutxxis raisa a 
number ot compkanoe concerns One involvss anproper valuation of non-cash 
donations, an issue that occurs in many contexts in the tax-exempt area 
AddSional c o ncerns are whether a donor receives some form of considsralion In 
exchange tor a contribution, and whether a donor transfers only a parbsl w lere H 
in the contributed item 

Wlsie recant tegolation provided some much-needed assislance on the issue of 
proper valuation of non-cash donations, we antiopale that overvaluation wil 
continue to be a significant problem to chantabie contributions of property 
These issues are often difb^ Overvaluattons may ansa from taxpayer or 
appraner error, from aggressive taxpayer or appraeer positions, or frm fraud or 
other deliberate behavior Vatuabon problams are greatest wdh non-cash 
ctwitable conaibulions for which no ready maitisl exists, and the faiture to 
substantiate property the value of such contributions exacerbates the issue 
Although the problem manifests esell to various contexts, the undsdymg issue is 
the same Cases are often diflicult. because of the need tor experts and 
because the costs to audS. appraise, and Higale generaly are high and 
sometimes may exceed the recovery ttoneiheiess. we continue lo pursue tois 
Issus through a variety of oompSance progr a m s . 

2. Charities Established to BerielH the Doner: This group of compliance 
issues shares a common teahae a donor claims a deduction tor a chantabie 
oomnbubon vtome matolaining control over the conlnbuted assets, and often uses 
them tor personal benehl The IRS Is sctrrely conducOng examtoabons to all 
these areas, xictoding areas such as cfiantaM trusts Congress acted recently 
vMth respect to the two areas described below The IRS a implemenling these 
changes, but it is too eaity to dstsrmtoe with any spedfioly their toll xnpect. 

• Abusive Donor-Advised Fund Arrangemen ts . A donor-advised fund is 
s separate fund or account mamumed by a pubkc chanty to receive lax- 
deductible contributions from a single donor or a group of donors, with the 
donor letanng toe ngM to advaa wNh respect lo the use or tovestment of 
toe account. In oiv exansnation program, we found toat certain promoters 
encourage todividuals to establish purponed donor-advised tonds used tor 
a lospayor's personal benefit We also found that some of the chanties 
Otal sponsor tosse tonds may be oompaol in toe abuse 
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Section S09<a)(3) Supporting Orgonizolions Establiohod to Provido Bonofits 
to Foundort. Supporting orgonizaboos are public chanbaa that, in carvyir>g out 
Ibeir exempt purpoaas. support orw or more olber exempt organizabons. usually 
oltier public cbsnbes. Most proble ms ne fM with supporting organaabons are 
in the so-catted Type III organizabons. w^iere the relabonahip between the 
supporting arxl the supported organizabons ts least lormabzed We also have 
fourid issues wdh Type I orgarxzaborts. where a promoter may control the 
supported organizalkxi OtherproblemsmdiideguidproQuoissueswrthmoney 
either never aotuaty bemg donated or. if donated, bemg returned as loans or 
other lorms of inuremerrt. and pr o biems wid) the promotion of these transactions 

3. A blurring of the Nr>e between the tax-exempt end commercial sectors. 

As the tax-exempt sector grows larger, weetthier. and structuraiy more complex, 
the Ine between chanties and co mm er ci el sector blurs es busxwsses try lo 
act bke chenbes in order to reap benefits of tax exemption and as chanbes 
engage in buemesa-Uie actrvtties in order to raise hinds for their acbvibes. As 
ch a nbos themselves begm to engage *i complex deab. they run the rtsk of 
Violating the bmrtabons that apply to Stem Concerns exist in this area in a 
variety of contexts: 

• Conwnerc&ai Operators MIoving into the Charitable Sector The 
movement of commerciel enterpnae into the charitable sector remams an 
iseue Various factors enoourage this movement, indudvig the absence of 
bnght Ime standards in the tax-exempt area, the prormse of exemption 
from coTisumer protecbon and similar Federal and state regulatory 
statutes Ofhen enjoyed by chanties, and the ecorxx ni c benefit the tax 
exempbon itself conveys The Hne b e tw ee n commercial and chantabie 
operations may be further bluned m certain cases where market forces, 
industry practice, or the rx>n-tax regulatory enwonment has chariged over 
bme. Specdic examples follow' 


o Credit Counseling Credtt counseling is a deer end disturbing 
example of how commercial operators seized upon lawful lex- 
exempt acfirvity and convadad It irao so methng tntvely dttferent 
and daddadly commaro a l. These oparaiors never relirxiutthed 
their dawn to tax-exempbon and look advantage of regulaiory 
exoepbons to operate wshoui restriction in an otherwisa highly 
regdaled market We conducted a vigorous examination program 
of the enbre credit counsekng mdustry ar>d dkis far have proposed 
revocabon or revoked the tax-exerript status of 41 percerit of 
industry, as measured by gross recesits Approvals of appkcaboris 
for dtterm n abon tetters for new credit cou ns ibng orgamzalions 
have oome virtually to a halt The Congress also acted, and we 
bekove that this action has signiAcanUy reduced Che abuse and the 
movemertt of commer ci al operators into this area 
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o Ootim Payment Aaaiatanca Organixatloas Down paymani 
assislanea orgamzalions can perform a valuaUe role In helpino 
kMr-Income nOMduals become home owners However, promoters 
have set up 'chanties' that aAegeOly am people who need help to 
make a down payment lor a home, hi the abusive cases, these 
orgamzalions operate lor the benellt of the seller and the mortgage 
lender, often at dta expanse of the buyer who assumes 
responsibMy lor mortgage payments beyond Ins or her means 
Agw. these orgamzalions look advantage of favorable nori'lax 
raguWions intended to be available only to Inw chanties, and 
instead provided an impermisatile private benefit. We issued 
Revenue Ruling 2006-27 in 2006 to provide dear guidance on the 
subiect of down payment assistance Although we are working 
vigorously ai this srea. « remains a cuneni compliance challenge. 

• Complexity and Administrativs OMIculty of Unrslatad Business 
Taxable Income Determinations (UBTT) A probism exists wah U6TI in 
sauations where drawing knee between 'related' and 'unreMerr acbvaies 
and uncenakity about s So cam g expenses (inchidng ndirset expenses) 
and income between relaled and unretaled econons c acbvity aSows 
excess flexibiSy This problem is becomng more craicai as tax-exempt 
enlibes provide goods or services that are similaf to. or m soma cases 
vutualy i n dstinguahabie trom those offered by the laxpayvig commercial 
sector This movement raises a number of concerns, indkiding the 
erosion of the nation's tax base, unfar compellbon wah the commercial 
sector, and potenbet damage to the pubbe's support of the charitable 
sector 

This Is not to say that an orgamzabon that engages ai aclivibes that have 
oommercial analogues cannot be tax-exempt or dial the income 
generated is necessarily UBTI. However, we cannot overlook the 
compsance ssues that diase and similar acbvilins raise, or ignore the 
difn^ admmislralive probIsms diey create tor the IRS As commercial 
and investment acSivily prokferales. we must determine how much acbvily 
or funding exempt organizabons are dedictbng to chantabie purposes. 

Another issue eivoSves die number of organizabons reporting losses on the Form 
990T According to recent data, approximalely SO percent of Form 990T filers 
report zero eicams or a loss m die conduct of their unrelated busmess activities 
Beginning in 2008. we will explore the treatment and alkxation of income and 
expenses n unrversity systems 


4. Executive Compensatton and Inurement. The merha has reported Ngh 
sataries and generous aftowances at soma charibes and foundabons High 
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compenubon MMd on lha toir vakio of Monoe* an aiaeutfva parlormt lor ma 
aiampl organization a eonsistant with ciarant law. Tha kay quaalion a whalher 
■ha cofflpensatton a comparable le what similar organizabons pay tor slmiar 
work. The organlzabons used tor comparison may include tor-pr^ as we* as 
nonproM orgaiKzaillons The law permits raasonabto compensation, even * high 
It (toes not. however, perm* excessive compensation 

In March 2007, m a leport on executive compensation, we noted lhat the exempt 
orgarazalions wo examinad appeared to garisralty comply nwlh Vie law in Oieir 
compensabon practices, but had signilicani repoiimg probtems Follow-up woik 
from the protect is oorVinuing and include* Vie redesign of Vie Form 990. 
Including executive compensation schadute*. examinations of loans to 
execubvet. and other examination work. 

We expect to scrubnlze execubve compensation In viiluaVy every new exempt 
orgaruzation compliance miiiatlve we conduct As we continue to gain 
experienca. we will review the use of comparabMy data to support the 
compensabon amounts and assess the methods used to est^ish and approve 
the compensation We wi* also be atari to increasing sophisticalion In the types 
of compensation exempt orgamzabons use to pay Vieir executives and other key 
perscxinal. such as revenue sharing or equity-ba^ arrangaments The new 
Form 990 we have proposed wi* strengVien our ability to momlor this area 

9. Regulation and Reporting of Political Activltie*. We atso have Vie 
responsibibiy to monitor pokbcat acbvVy by exempt organizations By law. 
dtaribes cannol intervene in poUbcai campaign*, but every elecbon season 
brings reports of ohenbes supporting or opposing particular candidaiet. The 
number of aaegationt of improper aetivVy. together wivi itiereeaed campaqn 
spending, has raised conoams about whether protu m ad luniing and activity are 
growing in S01(cH3) organizations To address these ssues. Ihe IRS began the 
PoMtoal Activibes Compliance Imbalive m 200*. 

In February 2006. we released a report on cxjr examination of poSbcal campaign 
activity by tax-exempt oiganizabons during the 2004 elecbon campaign The 
repon oonctuded Vial nearly Viree-guaners of Vie 82 exammations we complaled 
uncovered some level of prohMed poblical campaign actonty 

We reosnlly released Revenue Ruling 2007-41 which provide* giadelin** tor 
exempt orgamzabons on the scop* ot the prohibition of campaign aclivaies by 
section S0l(cH3) organizationt We also have r eteste d a report on cw eltorts 
related to the 2006 campaign In Vie report we drew comparisons to Vie 2004 
cycle, but tor the most pan * is too earty draw meamngtol conclusions about Vie 
2006 campaign 

Pobtxtol Action Commttees (PACs) and other potbcal organizations must Me 
cenam reports wiVi us concerning their status, receipis and expenditures. 
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punuanl 10 Coda ««cUon S27(i) and (i). Faituta to tnaai Otaaa reoodmg 
requiramanis may result in laxas or partaltias Wa hava bagun an mibtUva to 
dalermna Mfiattiaf organizaMna Biat claim they are OuaMad Stale or Local 
PoMicai OrgamzaUora, as defined m Code section S27(|). are making Bw claim 
properly Such orgarUzalions are exempt Inim the requiremanl under Coda 
section S27g) to report axpetKMures and contributions 

Future Direction of tha IRS In Regulating the Charitabla Community 

In Bhs part of tha Isatimony. we oulkne future pnontws and our work wrlh respea 
to each priority: enhancing our compliance impact: enhancing transparency m the 
operations of chanties: and leveraging efforts lo improve stewardslxp of Bie 
sector 


Contloiie to Eithanee our CotwpffaiKe Impact 

Increased efficiency of the determinatlen letter process. We coniriue 
10 emphasize and Improve our determination letter process We have rewsed 
the appUcabon and the manner ai vdwh It is processed As discussed, the has 
allowed us to reverse a troubSng trend ei which the lime reqixred to process an 
appkcalion had reached unacceptable levels We wd shortly preview an 
etectromc program to ass«t the taxpayer in filling out die term. The program, the 
so-caled 'cyber assislsnl.' wd both educate the applicant and aSmmate many 
errors in the appkcalions We hava also pul In plan processes by which we can 
isolate and mvcstigale appkcalions lor tax-exempt status in Iroubissome areas 

Increased presence in enforcemervL Smoe 2005 we have continued to 
shdl resources Into oompkance and enforcement We have increased 
exanwialions by 5.6 percent since 2005, and last year examned over 7.000 
returns - the highest number smoe 2000. These numbers do not mcfcida 
contacts which, though short of examinalions. nonetheless establish direct 
oompkance communicalion between the IRS and ttie taxpayer. In 2006. we 
contacted over 5.200 tax-exempt organizations tha way. Fix example, we sent 
a rune-page. 61 item guesbonnaire to a sample of tax-exempt hosprlals on the 
reporting of polsnlial oommuraly benefit experuMures and executive 
compensalion 

As rfescussed above, we have mstituled processes that have broadened 
and strengthened oia complianoe presence To cds two examples, we have 
undertaken sludms of non-prokt hospitals and the compensation of executives of 
chanbes. These sturkes would not have been possmie wahout me rlesign and 
stafkng of ffie Exempt Orgamzatlons Compliance UnH. one of Ihe new ofllces 
wahm TE/OE And we oonbnue lo focus on key arses. mcAxting the above- 
descnbed executive oompensabon area. hospitBis. non-cash contnbubons. and 
political activity. 
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C»ntl«iu>deno«t»toenh»nc»Tr»n»p«f»nCY: GtWnn B«tWf 0»W 

»n< M«fclOQ It PuWICIv Avil«b>» 

Tninstwrency a important M al npects al tax adnwMlration. but a ■ Ota Inciipin 
o( cornpHarwe vnpwi the tax-exam|N sector When the structure and operations 
o( chantaMe organizations are visiMa to al. the poesIxMy at misuse or abuse of 
chantabte assets ■ reduced Equsly anportanl. public conAdance in the 
organzMion and in the chantabla sector es a whole is preserved Wlh lial In 
maid, we have undeilsken a number of imialives that are designed to anprove 
transparency with respect to the actrvities. fundraamg. finances, and governance 
of charities 

Redesign of the Form 990. Transparency begins wlh adequate 
reponing. On June 14. 2007, we reteased for public comment a discussion draft 
of We new Forni 990 and inslruclions. TNs redesDn is ailended to enhance 
banspereney. promole oompfiance and ntaiimize taxpayer burden I is the first 
overhail of the term since 1 979 We are wortung weh our stakeholdars 
throughout We sector to make the redesigned Form 990 the model ter 
transparency Our goal la to have the new Form 990 reedy lor use for We 2009 
fifing season 

Electronic Filing of Form 990. One of our key transparency mtialives is 
to provide chanties and others wiW the abdty to file the Forms 990 and 990PF 
a ie Oo nicaly Electronic filing snows a dear, reiatively enor-fiee presentation of 
the informalion requirsd on We Form 990 In sddllon. | allows lor al We data to 
be readly available to the IRS. We slates, and We public We already require 
electronic filing ter large exempt organizanons While this will markedly improve 
the atxkty of We IRS. stale chi^ officials, and We public to access Form 990 
data el real lime, statutory restnetions Imit our abilily lo require eJifing lor any 
orgamzalion that files levrer Wan 2S0 returns. The Admmlslralion's FY 2008 
Budget proposal echoes Wis concern, and Wdudes a legisiatrve proposal that 
would lower the current 2S0-relum minimum for requred efectromc filing but 
mamtmn the minimum al a high enough level to avoid imposing undue burden on 
smafier exempt orgamzabons 

Implementation of the E-Postcard for Small Exempt Organizations 
Whan chsnbes sie not requeed to file any return. Way become diWcult ter us to 
monitor, and we are unablo to msura Wat they continue to act in a way oonsistsnl 
w4h tax-exemption Congress hat recandy req i xred smai organizattons (those 
wrW less Wan $25,000 in annual grots recepts) to subnet a very lenlled amount 
of data wen we IRS. This will assst the IRS In maintaineig contact, educational 
and oWarwise. wiW these tmafi organizations MIoreover. at we revise the Form 
990. we will look at flie current fifing WreshoMs for We 'e-postcard* and lor We 
Form 990-EZ in an effort to attain We right balance between getting We 
mtermabon we need and not overburdenmg Mars 
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WofWog wWi (h« Chwmm S«CtOf W I«npf0»« GovtfTHOCT »iid 
*ccount»Wllt¥ 

Tranaparsncy means nothing nMthoul ensuring appragnafle sleeranlship of assets 
heW tn dianlable liust. Thus, governance and aocounlaMty are paramount m 
any meaningful stevrsrdship eftarts The IRS Is supporting this work and taluiig 
action to ensure that chanties are aware of alt available tools and pracboes to 
succeed in ttielr veal mission 

While we regularty encounter tan governance practices on the part of lax-essmpl 
snMies in our examinations, we also see some poseive signs that the sector is 
eware and conoemed about such practices I referred earlier to the impressivs 
eftorts of some within the tax-exempt commumiy to establish and gain general 
aceeplanee of tsgh standards for gover na nce. We salute this eflon We remain 
eenveieed that the presence of an eidepandent. empowered, and engaged board 
of directors is the to ensunng that a tax-exempt organization does not misuse 
or squander the chaniable resources in its trust Such a board helps insure that 
a lax-exempi organization serves pubic purposes 

We have also acted to complement the efforts of some at the charitable sector to 
promote good governance As we review apphcalions lor tax-exempt status, we 
are encouraging appkcants to consider a number of good-governance policies 
We are also programming education about good-governance pnnoiples into the 
'cybsr-assatant' that we are rtevetoping as part ct our program to snptsmsnt an 
slecironic appUcabon for tax-exempt status In adiMion. the new draft Form 990 
includes reporting regarding certain governance practicas the chanty unde r tak es . 
This important work wSI continue. 

Conclusion 

Whie we have foiaid some tax compliance problems m die chaniable sector, we 
remain quite opbmistic that through rxir efforts and the efforts of others, these 
probter m have not reached and wfl not reach the core of the charitable sector 
We remain aware of the need lor a balanced program in regulataig this sector, a 
sector Oiat docs veal work for our socnty 

we appreciate the support the Subcommetes has ghen us In the past, and thank 
you fw your oonsidsrstion of the FY 2006 IRS Budget That budget supports our 
oontsiued emphasis on complianoe in the tax-exempt area R requests a 6.3 
percent mcrsase for the IRS as a whole, and a 10.8 pereenl increase ($26 4 
m«on) for TE/GE. It win provide a 12.3 percent ncresae for our examlnalion 
program and a 12.6 percent eiciease lor our determinalions program 

We took forward to continuing our work weh aft parts of die chaniable sector and 
es progreesive Isailers We mend to keep pace wRh dss vibrant sector as it 
conanues to evolve and change We wilt work to ensure that die public remains 
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conActont that conthbuiiona of tra. effort end money, end the tax subeidiee 
Congress provides to the charfiable sector, are used wee for the benefit of the 
pubiK. 

Thank you egam for Ote opportunity to be here Vm mommg. I wi# be happy to 
artswer your questtons. 
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Chairman LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner, for 
your statement. 

Our next witness is from the Government Accountability Office, 
so, I am pleased to welcome the Director of the Strategic Issues, 
Mr. Stan Czerwinski. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY J. CZERWINSKI, DIRECTOR, INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, STRATEGIC ISSUES, GOVERN- 
MENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. CZERWINSKI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Subcommittee. We appreciate your holding this hearing, which 
as many of you noted in your opening statements, is on a very im- 
portant topic. 

GAO has done a lot of work looking at nonprofits over the years. 
Typically, our work has been specialized, focusing on specific topics, 
programs, events, and issues, especially tax-related issues. For ex- 
ample, Greg Kutz, our Managing Director for Forensic Audits and 
Special Investigations, will be speaking next about a review that he 
and his team have just completed. 

Late last year our Comptroller General spoke at the independent 
sector conference. When he returned from that conference, he 
asked me and my team to do some background work to determine 
if the sector as a whole merited GAO’s attention. We have just 
completed our initial background review, and our answer to the 
Comptroller General is a resounding yes. 

We are pleased to share with you the initial results of our review 
today. Specifically, I would like to address three topics: one, the 
sector’s role in the economy; two, its partnership with the Federal 
Government to provide key services; and three, some issues that 
we believe need further scrutiny. 

As you know, the nonprofit sector is defined by its tax-exempt 
status. To qualify, organizations must not distribute the profits to 
the members, but instead must plow it back into the organization’s 
charitable purposes. Also, those purposes themselves are dictated 
by what is governed in law. 

My statement today will primarily focus on public charities 
known as 501(c)(3)s for the section of the code that governs them. 
Public charities make up about 60 percent of the 1.8 million organi- 
zations in the nonprofit sector as a whole. Also, as a whole, the 
nonprofit sector plays a key role in the U.S. economy. It represents 
about 11 to 12 percent of GDP. Nine percent of the nation’s civilian 
workforce is employed by nonprofits. The sector is growing also. 
The number of organizations has tripled in the last two decades. 

The data tell us a similar story about nonprofits’ role in deliv- 
ering Federal services. However, it is important to note that the 
data are quite limited. What we have today is a result of a hercu- 
lean effort from a small band of dedicated researchers. Elizabeth 
Boris, Marian Fremont-Smith, Alan Abramson, Lester Salomon, 
and Gene Steurle are the most noteworthy, and all provided input 
to our work. 

About $200 to $300 billion in Federal funds flow each year into 
nonprofits. That number is growing. For example, the researchers 
estimate that the dollars going into nonprofits has increased over 
200 percent for the last two decades. 
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If anything, we see this trend continuing as the Federal Govern- 
ment is increasingly faced with fiscal constraints and looks for 
partners to help them shoulder that burden. Nonprofits offer key 
advantages in doing so. They exist for the sole purpose of providing 
the service they were created for and dedicated to. They are typi- 
cally very expert in the needs of their clientele, the geographic re- 
gion, and they offer greater flexibility than their Government coun- 
terparts. 

In times of constrained Government resources, we increasingly 
look for ways to reform the way we do business and to look for ad- 
ditional partners. A good example of this is welfare reform. As you 
know, AFDC used to be a checkwriting service. It was an entitle- 
ment, and dollars were unlimited. AFDC underwent reform and 
was replaced by TANF, which is service-based and the funding lev- 
els limited. TANF provides such services as job training, job search, 
and child care. These services are pretty much provided by the 
nonprofit sector. 

As we increasingly rely on nonprofits, it is important to know 
about them, both to know how to help them and also which ones 
need further scrutiny. The primary source of information in the 
nonprofit sector and for oversight of it comes from IRS through its 
tax-exempt status. However, IRS lacks the capacity to do this job 
the way that we would need from a full policy perspective, and to 
be fair, it is not IRS’ central mission. As we know, their job is to 
collect taxes. 

As I pointed out, the definition of nonprofits hinges on the tax- 
exempt status, but that hardly defines them. The role of the sector 
is far greater than that. They are important to the economy. They 
are key partners in the Federal Government. 

It is in our interest to ensure their vitality, their capacity, and 
their integrity. That begins with the attention provided today, the 
support that they need, and oversight. What the Subcommittee is 
doing today is a first step in the right direction. We look forward 
to helping you as you continue your agenda and your approach. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to re- 
spond to questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Czerwinski follows:] 
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ptoiCnuHi aod m nic w L* AWkmirIi (lir nrctor tai an mponmii mrana 
Uiroitich inftkiiinaaor Im^ naUimal guak an» aifc lf c<i — «d. tta rokp ran In* 
■tally ttnWUr to fedcval poUcy'CMiltanK clrrMon mafcrra atam ilcalipanc 
aw) Uaiilnnrfttiac proiPBmii Uroadly maird, tlir frdrni) t^Ffianmt 
t wfi mikinly rvttra «m lain** and cura|tlex nHivurto tif nunfnlrral artora to 
cany out inttiatiwa. In ir e fail yaan, tmm mTntxM of tha ardor hoa 
fociaHH) cm ita Ux-rartiva atatm. Ilmmar. tieraiair tlir naniwuM ardor 
tdaya a Ipry rnir In d r ih rt tn t w nV Ta hiwlrc) by tlm frdrral iinmiinml. 
thrrr la alao a nrrd to hrtlrr amlmtanil tinr ardor aa a partnrr cm whtarti 
thr frdrral noi'rnunmt rrUra. 

ITir noofiroAt ardor t> ddlnrd pnmanly by lla lax-rariMiit atatoa. a 
ilncIgnaUon that ormra at tioili tlw> fnStral and atatr Idvbi oi gmmunraL 
In addKkm. ramproAt tagai il ral iimn ilian* mUm whd ciiaradrrtaitca 
nm. Ui^ worti to ari^v pnbbr purpaara or tbr cannnofi unabi of Ihrir 
anrtnbrt^ f\Milw>r, thry can brnrAi tnan voluntary labor and mr artf- 
Koivfiitnit In acMUcm. iSiry arr not pmniUrd lo dtotrlinitr itroAta to ihrir 
■w nitw'ia but mart inatand ibm* thrro lo fudlwT tbr oqpuiizattun'a 
r b artta b k* pw^uar. Hrytmd Ibtnr roannatmalMIra, tliry tiavir a tlKdar ad 
of aaMona, awl many oC ihcBr mimkma arr iHalrd to tbuur of frdml 
agpodra. Aa a rrmih, M la unponaM lo bdirr irndmaand thr rompodtnm 
of thr ardor. Ma Impurtanrr, and Ha aUmiCKhn and rhattmim- 

An rmiBMlrd U imHkm oqpiniianona wrrr rrrugnOrd aa (i(<drr«l*«ax* 
rM«npt <nvm)aalkmnanaf Sd>(dnbrr JQQ&'i)f tbrar. about OOprrrml 
(arr fl|f 1 1 aw publlr rbailUni or fnundatkini that bmrfit tbr broad pohltar 
iMrrrai, and arr rHrm'd lo aa &01(rK3) oncaniianoniv Ibir forua loc^ la 
larvdy <m cbarttb a. an tbry rrtmnrml Ibr mak>r1ty of Ibr ardor. (SIrr 
fuithrr cimilWalkm of Vipg imna m app L) 


*n» IM «««■« man » dtam fdrma tu ttar autptDdi w«lu« 

\MX fkf Puwdi wr TWowdi^C l ipii n tni i M Kmm0$ ffmm htnme Pu 

Omv Stmig f I MWm la •«< CWbr IkML uT-’M tVaWiipMk Dl*. >mr 

aiHirrKnb 


r^t 
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Ab kmm. itir InumU Rtvyhup Smlrr (IKS) •(■rvi^ m (lir «itpm*)r ituri 
Ml nrciflj rnTfarrs thr nonfirnAt wctiir al Ihr frdmd 1 R 8 forum on 
utkrllirt ocRMMMftinm meet ua-r«mfil rrquimnmu Mid ra«n|dy wlUi 
fnirral law«« nirtk m Ihnsr thr lair of fund* todf^ulrd fur a 

rhamalifa* pwpoir. Il a(firmT« ocXMiixaHom for federal rax'cumpc fltMun 
and la ilw w c^Uawl of anniaal ir^ioitinf of ftiianraal data on Konna UMl. 
wldrh afe mpdml from oesviiaaikirai with fnno irrHitCa o%w t;^000 ' In 
addiUofi, a few oilier federal ofUMiizaUnna, warti aa the Pedrrai Trade 
I'ommMan and the Iht^***"’*^ of Jtanire. prmide merdglM of nonfutifli 
ofCMtUMiiaia In cettaln npenallard arran Siales aim |ilay an kmporlMii 
role In the iii i nn|il of noniiraflla. aa they hane Mevrata and 
rr^HWHdiilMra In areaa aurh m the legKIinnrY of rtianuNe fundraMiid 
and wNhIwt a charity ta fnerlinit the chantaMr pvipcne for whlrh il waa 
created. In addiuon. tfew puhlir pbya a role In oi'enaidH Uuuu|d> ita afadliy 
lo rralrw Itey InfnamaUon on Uuhvldna] orpailfailnna. lo the rvlefii uarfid 
tefortnalkin ia ai>ialable 
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Mjr irflUmcvgr UtOtiti »11I pnM out acanr of the iUvrnMy imd Uif nuMpr uf 
rlMnciPriHlK'A p t ww i wtthin thr Mvlcir. atom willi wmr of Ihr Mnira 
that onar m nanpniAt aqpnttiatMim Mrrarl with (hr fistml ipovmifnmt. 

I wuwhl hlu‘to(l)prnvl 4 r«|ik‘til«r of thr iHNi|irnlUai‘<l 4 ir— lUiilM', 
cconpuMtiaa Mwl rdr In thr rcctMJOiQr. ( 2 ) ifangB how ofNl why llw 
IrtJrral jCLnwruwmt fiontwfii ao rxunm'rly with the •rclor, and 
( 3 ) IdPiUdy lo aww that c 4 lM*n> have ra h ed related to the aeriuc an a f<nli*nii 
poftiwT that need to heller undenaood 

Hy aialrwf^ bi hanrd lariHy on aumr |irrltrnlftaiy wnrlt wv renntly 
cumpMed that f unwed Imioidly on the Interwcllun of nuniiRifits and the 
frdrral |pj«TnuarfiL We foruned on lietidH In the me of federal fundiriK 
and<wkkpwllfyhit«nierflnghMienl»thrnun|'ruAl«rrtiw We tnh'ivkwred 
reprenraaatlves fmm arvnal larxe ncaipctiAl meiwber amonatinna. 
r eaiw fi and advorary oripiniranoeri, oradmik' rmeanrherw foundattun 
re tmwe wt a ti u w. aani nuncmifll practlUnnen. We huMed two toundUiMr 
thicvwaam with key nw aa r h i ra and prarUnanera in the mniimfit area. 
We abwi reatrwed bteraUiiT tai Ifte aeetnr fhan atadraile renter*, reneafi'h 
tonthulrw, fmaalatkJnH, and otlim to bHIer untmland ardor imwht and 
anne*. and to hdratiiy additional eapetln for hilmk»w * (ha work 
naiuded a rr\1rw of uur pmWMM wurk related to iMnpmfkM on a atdr 
variety of Uipfn, aurh aa tax policy, tuanan arivirr pr m pama. ami 
exmane carafiemaUan. Uur work wax performed in arrardanre wNh 
generally arreted amer wu ewl audit atandanK 


Role of Nonprofit 
Or((anizations in the 
Economy and as 
Providers of Services 
Is Significant 


Whtle the ma|nrliy «d maitV'iQta tndlvkhMlIy have relaUvrIy wtiall 
ufieratinK budget*, aa a whole, the ncaipruAl ardor hoa a ainnlfiiaiil 
prewrnrr ui the UA economy, arconlmiC to r e w a n l a ' t * of the nan|irQAl 
ardor Forexamtdr. 

• la SOM. noa|irof)l ormaiiauana that nihmitted Foraia 6S0 to IKS held 
an naimalrd $3 ifiUkm m total amet* amt rremed $1.4 tidlion la 
nnenimL* 


*IWitoa InUMe *110 Kuapram SrWV ai amr/ 7W SWIw nt /WW 

m Almtmttt aOPf il’ikm hMaiar, IMII, 

awww^iaatyamhfrummft^nf h.— wanartihiwaiimtiat a. anti 


9^9 
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• litmnc tk** prvted ISiM iltrtiu^ 3002, ri>pcirml bjr uui-nuniffi 

mtltlni ww nNQ^itjr 1 1 to 13 pf i rt i it of thr Muon* ffnw ilomraUr 
producl* 

• Ttir tn^snnpc wctor hod oiw mlMwiti froplo^wm, about 0 p(*rrrnl 
of thr m-tlt— wortcforcT in 2003.* 

• W<i^ wd fid to o u ty wi Ht aoctor ■w fi l oyw u toim .w to r d 

fim’ml of ttmor paid luihr l'.S In 3niH.' 

bi ailditkjn to irpmuntiiiic • ■tg uA r H portion at the l-A eronoaty, thr 
flrrtor to ipowtnit iNrta Ukdiratrthrt bom M«>‘ 2000 to May 3006. thr 
numhrr of rr^twtmr d |wMk' chart Or* h» 0Dwn ot«v 30 firrmtf nrom 
about 6M.000 to dbout S&l.OOOi ahhouRh omamtatiom that haw Ronr out 
ftf rxMrorr may hr lartuilrd la Choor numbefa.* t lihrr data ^ao aosprat 
Cmaih In Ihr Mvlor. A* ahoua In fldiar 2. thr numlirr of BOlfcKIf) 
ontniartama i iia^ib ring thr Fonn 600 haa ahnocd tripled over tla^ lart two 
«Srrailra(fKan IflW to 3006) ftomidioat |4K,000 to about 437.000. 


ThrCHwar Snmr OMmawv. IVw^pwvwai aaathwntfM AfvOilUafJtv 
Mmmrnimtim fbMhr yVMl,4Uiur^'aiT<W«|^^ 0 C ilaa 80. WX P ■ 

^iAi^aMaiT.p M 


— J.. Tr -T “u 1 

iiai a >111 i It oaimiiitar 

^ •^1) 

aug.'i I II ■ iPiMTrxf^r<^ia>aii>»«^udHilar ia,agoa) 
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npMVfcftVsVllNawNMibvf of nipcrtwq Vinoi}) Or 9 «n««»t»on«- 19 M 

MM 




• ■ tihiA Ui frcif nt dmKira ■«*ay from KcnTfiunml firmtdinjt maM 
amncr* fhivctljr. 

• Ihr rxpavMon td iwtvKt rrhtrd ■iilaitftni in thr of «iUrh mjUQr 
nacftfcrfks a part, 

• <fc*ln(ititulMaallxaiian iliinBK tlw lOdOti and IffTIk that Hinunatf^ 
ptihhr our KaciUtm m Cmtir cd wiili i cnnwnMntiy’baapd 
ontaimatiomi. oAra ofirratMl by nonfirtdU mtttirac afai 

• Ihp tmal in drvoliitMNi in mtain pol^' airaa aurh an wrlCatr. whirh 
rc intrtbul«<d lo a li awaain role of Ihr federal i pn en un efa oad norr 
locatued c mitro l in the hantbi of acalr. loraL and ncmpniAt 
uqpuiuaUuaia. 
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NUin|iit4)t iwtHUatlufMi Mr fcmM in • ivtalr of poUry wm »urii m 

hmllli tmr. rdiiraikm. and liMnan arfvlcvtt. and anriwir tiMfiy iirandnmi 
nod hliddy vmbir conMnuntty nwUlHliana, mcIi as haapMak, mnsraiiM, joti 
tiaifiAng cmimk. «nl rte ur r h rs. (Sor a IM of ratrfcidr* to apft. 2.) 'Pirar 
urCMiUallutMi jdso frpframi a dkrfw nuiiDr of aianw ArrofiUmt to the 
lndr|imtlntt Sector. 73 tM ' w twl had antiuBl btallh^ of tern than ISOO.OUO 
to 30CM and utdy 4 prrrrol hadhudto^arxrrrdtonllO mtfUun.* 

Much of thr data on thr arefor coaar htan Ihr ll&t Form tUI. but Uioar 
ilila ha«r hmaaUnam For nuuaiilr. rrtiiinrd Funna OOO arr aomrltoim 
toixiw|iletr or toamintr and air not ciwailmUy folluwt*d on. and 
auosr itunproAl uTRanuaUiNia rrquirrd to aubmt Forms tiUOdiu ma doao. 
In addHkm. for cmatn t)yiM of ftoahniL the hirm WO dum nni dtsUntutah 
brtwrm ip n rnm Mi il and pettair aourrra of soppnrt It aho dors not 
brrak not thr aonrmi of iw iriu miil cnaila by frdml, statr. or lond Irtrd. 
Wr ha\r pntoird ooi to Ihr faito thr toipoflanrr of miuirlnd tofurmailon to 
a mntv ttmHy and a■rr•hwnd|>' way on IRS Forms ItOO.* 


Feileral Government 
Increasingly 
Partnering with 
Nonprofit 
Organizations 


SoofiroAl oriBanizalians bmgt many stimictha to thnr paftmrahtpa with 
thr frdrral •enmunmt. 'Hirlr biradth and <fhrmlty allow thr arctor to 
addirm llw ifirdflr nr wK of ronuwunlUn and at indtvtduata Krsrwrhrr^ 
romasmtinit on thr aihanlaion <if ncaipruAu pomi oto thr pnwlalan of 
bsnHIto to Ihr fMihlk’ totrrral. oAm allh grratrt flr^thtlHy anti aerrm than 
ran hr arhlr^rd by thr pobbr arclor. Nodfinifks ollm brlod an indrpth 
imdriatanihnit of a particular proitraphic arra or tfircial pofMdailon and 
hasr a r e rs n to «ndmrr>nf fMipoJatInm 


NoeiHtdh oripMUcmiona play a larde mkI Innrastoft ndr n drtowftoit 
am h ’ r a iraththmaRy pnnydrti hy thr dmr rwn w ' U t. arcordind to 
r r arar c hent- Thrtf rr anar ch todlcatra that ncmprofil orRantatinro ircrlrr 
tojerufleant funda from doirmnsrot aourrra and thoi osvr tUnr thrar hinds 
hatr totTPaard. At wr firr^juMy noted. <lala acr UmMrd lad mrarrhrra 
hai«w atlnnplrd to audyar data frtan rarioua so ur cra ami idmtify Irmthi in 
todrral fumltoll to nonprciflas. Thrtf worh offirra a glim|iar mto thr 


*nr lsdryrnl » al%<%r ton tbisSsrtfmsii M > odi . wanwiissit 
atotsHi nddr ttUMM. frantotsaw Mi napimr litoltani) 
nrapanSIBg Osa €i Iknaanto ti rkatatolr gnaw* w *«*«y tan* 

*^iMtoUaiT 
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MkafTOiuiAr u( (kind* foinc u» but dum laai pfiMtdn n 

itj wi f Hw nai w «nat)«toof<tir ftnltm aU^nniS' FWrumptp: 

• R w rct w f* litr wyuttrd th*l dy IrdcnU pfmtdrd ntwim 

tl i(> btUkm dimily to nonpfoQu la flnral yrmr 2001, thr mmortiy ol 

wturli tm^aul* rPTPivrd ihrougb tlir Madlmfr pncram. tn^m*! 
frdml (ktfid* thnsutd* dair aad local •m'rnMnmtB lo nomiiruAu »rrr 
an r«taMlrdtH|litl»ua.laUlMigabaui 1100 liUMaa, or about |&p*rrenl 
of Mrral iMtynferota aad gnuita ' 

• (lota boiB other w earetic ta imhralp that the federal R w rTT U iimt spent 
anesUnuledCSITIitIhoooonaaprulli attenuatkins In Asral >rar 
aoi* 

• Rraearrhna ntimate that federal sniiparl lo iwmiiruAl unBiniaaikina 
ha 'i i a wd nore than VO perrml fhan (land year IMO to IbnU ytnr 
aOM In aiiiainl duttara ** 

Federal fundi teorh onofiniAt ofXBBuaikaia thniuidi many iwths (see (lx. 

SoBH> (low dhvctly Ihun federal ayaerra lo noofinilU organuaciona. 
Burh aa t i ue u t r h xnmta lo nnhenHie«. Siiane fkmdi Sow to atatea m 
XI aul a, whose (ibhIs may Sow lo nosxiralll orvuuatkina, or may flaw lo 
Inral fareranieaaa that conifiennaie nna|millc ocpmtmtkwia far servlrea 
whk ibtne funK Abu. Miote fntrral binds iMWre to Min|irollt» on the bants 
of imlti wliiati' dec ts so n *. that la, fioro fedml protpasns lo noaxmalks 
a>4enrd by the rnruMnier. aurh aa lor health care. In addtUfm to dtrect and 
tsattr ect federal funds, nunprofll arxinlnaioon benefit (him betnX 
esempi and also (hms other taa pobrtea, aorh aa donota* ahthty to deduct 
contyfbnUana on ilwtr laoiea 



“aim AtmnsMi. UsO r Mlmsm. oat r Ru^m lUnatr. 'IVarsU rpn»ma s*d Ta« 

barre l TlinrbiUdc^wwae He K o sr mm gertm * > k w a »si y <» C iiemwo u . asU 

Bnmsi.*di C BiaWaadC X S uwh (Wada^twt DC 'nvl'dMbssauiePinraa.Jmx 

n iia 


ac Kiipw SteoW.fe^sdSpoMaiwseaTm 
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Ementin^ Policy 
Issues and Challeiifies 
Facing Ihe Nonprofit 
Sector 


TV narmu Mmil mvfiMgtM of araifiriiAti to foruMMt cm utftrntktMioim 
ba-rxmi(4 toalUB and on ifimftr tini|trun». Ho»'r\TV. thrrr to Iraa fncxia 
on uBdmtaMtimt tV cn-mU roto ctf waifiniAu a* irafilrmrolm of 
ntokmal aMl fnlrral Mtiamra, and hma lo Vto r w u Mr r ihat nontmdH* 
Vav ihr m^ifiovl they ■rrd. Aa wr apetkr oUti n'M v rtV f a ami 
ptactltlnnm. arvTral bmura rancritrd an npritatg atiraakin In afdrr to 
rwaufT tV airmtlh of tlito ImiMntaial paflnrr lo Ihr frdrral ginr mn irwi. 
Wr haav loolcrd al 9|irrifkr u aura Imohins iMMimdll ofieafitoalkinn ovrr 
iV yrara, tan oar pool work wm buKrly rrlaird to ^imAr pni||n«nn Wr 
Vatd wattai rononun toaora «M)r tahlng iMa movr mmfirrtirmhr kmfc 
al maiproAl casantoalinna' mtrrarUna wHli Ihr frdrral ipnvtnnarfil <arr 
tig. 4}. 


ttAoortaMt 
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Policy C^■i|rl 9 ll 5 »C 4 C» 



ConrdiMlkMt mnI colhibonUtoti * ifw* throw iIhI M»(arrd In <Mar 
ptrtoMfiMry rti nfi li wm IIm* loifioftaarr and V'alnr of cocmlinaiifsn and 
rallalKiraUnn brtwcm iMiptuAl orgaiUMUom and gmiminiral al all 
la^vK Aa wr intntrd nut In ata nnrk on 2Iit rmfuO' cfiallm|{m, Ihr 
IpnrfTmw n I rHirs nx ii awiftlj on nrw nr t n u fta and paftnmh^ to 
arht^y cvWrai rraulta aad «lr«rlaf» laaihlM' paMry, uibn inHutfeng tnulUpIr 
frdrral aiemrinw non- or «panl gim mnii ill ocipMiuaciora^ foritrufll and 
nonprofli conincton, and auir and loral jto%'rnnmoicn**Acuai|ilrc 
Minorh of •mv^unml^ and mnt j twminwnial mmim afufir ihr arliial 
oMic TK nta arhkr^vd. whrthar H be llmandi fonnai |iartm*falU|n In ilnuil 
proitnuM or ilvouffh tndppmdrwi arttom of rach addmaanx rommon 
pfoUtma. Por raamplr. ciur trw w i’h on ifcmwlrf rrUrf rlTcicla foBrntlnM 
Sndrtnbrr II anil Huti h aa ot fUtaand Kalilna hliddiiNnI tlwMolr of 
nonproflta M prmidnii aitnanrr and thr imponanrr of ronumnuraKicai 
and oaailinalhNi of arni r ra with twrn un rwi rMMra. Wr iNdnUxl out that 
the aropr and complrxity of Ihr Sr p lri b cr 1 1 a d m lo prramlrd 
rhallmurw to riiartUra m thrir act«anp>a to prmiilr a r am fcaa aonal 
wrnirtw fnr aur\Mn< tamdy mrndwfa and othrra in nrrd of ahl* Vilih 


fc w iwiwyairJ^w^lfcrf t ari^ C iirwiWMW. 

• .Min^lS’r>r<W«*ai^ni.DC. rMrwayaolftt 

’*aMV%n«ni^JI ii.wQ|Wf»irOinii loll i ^rtHinnyr 

Ojii II Ih I rriniiiiniiMi»Oti«axw.«;*iMiVjaiWadM»Bn.DiVlJ>r-ta.aMg>. 
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to thr tr^tatoo to Himininni Katitiw mhI KMii. «r nolnl Uutf 
ctMfMiA ctwld MnpnMrv cuonfennUun tmuni rharilin mmI Hm* Prdrnd 
EwH'fj U 'nO Mainpruria A^ecnry * 

Wp britpvr tlwi mtuty of Ifw lery portim ihn hr%> mhanrp and iwtfain 
collabarauan anoiif frdml aflrnrtni nm hr liHpful brtwrm ic m rro m wit 
and nodpntOt ursaniaiitiiian, aurh an whm hnth iwrUr* rallahnnitr Co 

• drftnr and aruruktr a con uncm onlroaM'. 

• rrtalittnh mutuaHy irtnlorcmg or joCnl n U nCr i pr x 

• idrall^ and ndikcm nrrcti by tr>mi{ln]{ mwin -’ m. 

• aiprr ii|Mn rtdra and mfNimalNlillni; 

• fatatibah ccanpAililr poUrtts, pfocrdan*. and oChaf mram to «jpnMr 
anuaa boundanrs; 

• dp^Tlafi inrciuntom to tnowiar. r%'alunCr, and ifpoft tlir rraults of 
coUabonCtvp rifofftx; 

• mnfarrracroioiftafatljty for rollilioracivr rffoftii Ilirnajch plans ami 
rrfM)ata.and 

• rvtnfnrrr imllitnhMl nrrrmaaalitiicy for roflriiQnthr rfforta thruuith 
prrformanrr nunaipnnrtit ayiarnok** 

tntrmal go^rrMUirr iaanra A arrotid thraar lhai aurtarfd In war 
prHlmmary rrw w r h wan llir nml lo ntimdlbrn porpmonTr of nnoiiruni 
ofipiuxalkinn, a twmt mndp by the srrtor ilarlf k wri an by othrm. Al Ihr 
oapmtxauiin Irrri a nound povcfnaairr «njrtuffr ran mudillah ihr art of 
chrdcn and hniiri'i ihni hr%» airrr an MiMy lowaad molt'OVtraHrd 
uutrumrs rnnuifrnt with thrlr puipanm wWlr aino guardlngt acanni 
abuM. C'nnrmM about arrouwiatiUHy and tratt^ian'nry of nnnfaofll 
nasvdaatbmn hn^ drown in rrmC yraaw In 20&I and 20CA. tlw Srtiair 
nnmrr Comnatlrr bHd brannipi Co look morr ckarl)' al pfarticra tbal 
arr dfosal or noC In krrptnc vlth •tandanla typlral tdthr cbamalde orctor. 
and r r lp u ard a dfa n an fo n draft ofp umihk ’ wiliMtum In0rt<]brr3004.lllr 
tndrfimdmt Srctor cornmrd a panri nfaiap tvpail madr am-rral 


HhirT t i w w gwn— Amt <Ma O i wOiiot f »« tnow* tTMA •m4 O 0 Jb^ Ouw 
AwM Br ImfmnB fmt aW MM Mimmw Hmmm, qMMOTU CUrnBomo. tkC, imr 

AaMvni 

''oau. Il l wh i-Oitmlwr O iior w iwit ftwmw TWOm Ikifi EiiBmmv 9mi Smiaim 
t'lB u O m m t mm mmmm 4«mr«M. CiAlMn lA UC. CM. SI. WBM 
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rrrtMioMtMliciam lo ivlilnw cxmrmvk ” TV |iMtW rcntJiMM Itt fon» (M 
srir-nieulM^ M a wagr lo a A tfr a * Umr roomm. aMKMjilti llieiv an* 
nuxrd ofjminfw oa thr paCmtial wuccrm of •rtf'iritulallan- bi adilHMiQ. 
>r\Ttal rffuftn arr utkdrt way wuhin ilw ii> fatlar awaw tw wa *4 way* 

lo Impfovr Mrrnal sowmafier of numiwuAlB, ittrluiftnit asoorialkina 
lonaunn iirmtdlnK tralMiic or coauAing, amJ naUocul miifkattan 
ymrrtwrw* 


C4i^ly- Anotbrr arra to wtedi r ta iaa ilMm Mi|B$n*t aitmttafi a booM br 
paM la tNifin»«Mt Ifw caparliy Uiat amallrr wuniirvfH ocipinlaiit<aw havr to 
aitdmo wpaknnnn ai Anaiarra, adwUmttnrtiuo. ami hunian capMaL Many 
nunfovAta laniivlliai to arronyllah Uirtr mlioaon on iMUimt btnberta larh 
Uw ri wm Ta tfial rouM aRow tht^ lo liHirr manaipf tlwlr Anann^ atal 
Mnrt^Clbm Ihrir aifraacniclurr. In addttkat. pafllmltfly lii matltr 

rf nL»iK*»» Ki. tit 

addrrwliat iMr inKmitaUon'n wi to etem. aiwl llwy tnayr lark ktpU and 
ftnanrtal lmo«trd||r or thr alolls niTiJoaiy to orrnaw a nooiirofll ralNy. 
()nr ami liSrtitlflnd aa nmUnji altmikMi la iIm* drvrlniMimil of 

human rapiial. an Ibrar oi|pntamk»nH nml lo addnaw a romidrx bm of 
laaurik mirh aa rornprtitian for a rnrcr wortecra, koilmliiii aucmnkai, 
and mafr tutiMWvr Onr pntaaMnf rhan^r la ibr inrtraarin trntluair 
program* offrrlmc a conrmiratlon In fMa^trofli miajli'inml bom 17 la 
IMWtoPT In 2001.* WMlr thrrr haa not bom a romprrlimaivr rlTort by 
thr fmlrral ipn'miawnt lo Uafirmr thr rapaniy of iMmitmflt orcmlaatkina. 
amnal Mrral p i u niai u a pmvMp nfiarity'dNalibni dnud funcUnK ami 
trrhnaral anritianrr lo noatimAia. IbovWbng aanaaaorr to imfiimr 
raparby aaay br onr ami wtinr thr fmVfal •m'rntaa(*nl rorrid ranfilay a 
morr alrilriik’ apficuack 

Nonprofit arrtor data • Aa t mrMlonrd rarlirr. Ibrrr la a lark of 
auCAnrnt knawlrddr on a key frdml jpHTramcof partnrr and Ha ndr. 
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«mi that wtthoui tirct#« 4aia cm thr (wafiroAt arctut iw a 
wimir. a|7|irufirteir wmI Umrly (wlk>' if rrB km a n'fanllnx nonpcuAts 
nufioc tw nmlr. Sacar artiofw under way imq- nn{wmT Infamiackm on 
iM-ramifil arfantxaUdcm. Hrntmiitui In anK» aniaB t«x-exnM|il 
unRwitcXtona lhal imMoui^ were nol m|iaml lo file Fonn HOD rrturm, 
with aaniP rxrcptiom (aurh aa churHm) wilt br rvc|uirvd lo Me a ahorler 
noafinMIcm form etertiutdrally.” Iniuly J007, IKS b«iian ttmilitic 
etfonriMoal iHleni lo over ASO.OOO mnall lax-raemfil orsanlaalMim Uial 
may be* rvquared to aufaanlt the nolirr. Pmiher, U&i la irrlanK cufiuwenta cm 
a rethwifiimd Form WO. Mended lo pru%1ilp a nwi to tlc {delun* of 
urwiiaalhina and Ibeir openaiuna mid lo accamdrfy rrfleci an 
uf)pmUMcm'« aprTaUorw and me uf ametw* In addKlun U> the Form WU, 
nibrv nowrrea of data have idM lieen «t*ed lo beClrT un dentand the amrtor. 
■urh aa Burrwu of labor Slaflatkw enifiloyinenl iMa. bol conUnned acreaa 
lo that data haa been a peobhm In addition, the funda lo perfurm the 
anafyaia tetierafiy eome from the noniinifh aerfor. and are not rotadifenlly 
mailable. 

AdatlnMratlie and reporlinic rmiuirenmnta— rraciaamem and 
r w ar vhe ni alike addrvmed the diflkulty that nooiirafil oripMimikina, 
panimlarty amaher mtiuea. hme m ret^Mmcknn to the admlnMndhe ami 
rep o ft in n rnfMefaenla of their diverwe fondrra. ftliilp fbndm nerd 
acToontatahty. the dtvmr miiiireinenta of ihffrrenl fundera make 
repurunc a ti me r oaa um i wi ami trauwire-lnirna h e taak. Kxpeila repeat 
lhal both pm emnienl and foundallom hane mmauanit experlalicaia lhal 
nonprofits rondort prrfomanre ro ra a i irrmen t. hot meettnn the 
exfaatailurm 0ivn the idae of (ranlii and the etahiatiiai capabdiUes of tlm 
sdaff. ran be ddfindl. One rro c'sn 'bef said lhal practitianrrs rvporl 
prrfofmancr maluaOan an one of the bliiprwt challrcgpw they Carr. jp\en 
thrlr rapacity taMirw 

Fiseal rhallenfew for nonprofit*— Nonprofit cananWBimni. pnctirolarty 
Mnafira rntlllrw. often opeM** *dlh lindtrsi bwkCrts ami hafie Undled 
rapaiaL As cmr n marot a ' f nolrd. the logyr of the biannrro world Is 
N^anded* w«h nnnprofti oripMiiMUcaM.* Kenrarrheni and prarwicaieni 
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hmr puMrd «ttfi that notipviiOi ursaituuanim ulWit lanr uuMlniiMir fumte 
U» Ifn^ tfi RwMieniN’fii InfhHlnMitinr and llial and prtvair 

ffNaiiktkm havr not pr w tdr d thrm adc>(|uMr mTflH«d fiindiiif{ lo, for 
<>Ufnplr. |i«y «alw1pw lo actmt vaqdtiyrra «llli tMN«drd alolbi or i^ifpialr 
that wouM nMudwiar Hlkimv). FWIrn— fcdtral. «lac«* and local 
Ipnrmmrvita, fowdaUunk amt paivalP domica — arr wUInx to |aiy ^wytaijt 
aimamla umard umtarad. rc^ailttnd In ncaipaoOl canafitaalttmn nmdind 
KKMiMnni luni U> ulJwy soutrni lo ccnTT their otTfliead n»ta We bHiek-e 
thia la an area ta wturh morr data am nerdnl to hiUy UMlrmtand tlie 
IH tiK- a ihina of retialwainia mt for mrthrad ihorKVH 


C'oncludini; 

Observ'alions 


\'miad|y ckwy Ainrrlran Mrracta «lih the not«|«ulli aerlar Hi hto or her 
daly bfr Ihrmudi a bnoad lancc of ctaamna and activities Burh as health 
rare, rdarallnn. hmaan am'lcea, )ob tnUmng. reth^on. and riiliunii 
punaitta In adititirau Prdetal, stale, and local gjitt i i nw a it s leh' on 
nonpmflt ucipuaialtuna as kr) pannm in ira|ilefnenUnK pniKnuna ami 
pamldtnc sroves lo the iwfalk*. tilisn the aa>' the aerlar la laoven into 
the Inslc Catirk- of our sucMy, It b esaenllal we naaantain ami cuMhale Its 
mhereta Wievij^h and \ilahly ami hasY amaratr and rrhaMc diMa on the 
meral] alae and fUndinc flows to the arstor- Keys lo a healthy isaniwriAt 
sector tnchide atmuphenind Mnaerwance. enlunclnd raiwrlty. maurinK 
Anamnal aiaNItty. and iin|irm1nj( data <]ualily wUht^ oievty burdeninK the 
senor with umwcesaary or di^tllraihe repuntnic and admlnaaratbr 
mpnrrmetita At the m|uesl of the Con 0 *wa. wne ate beflanlnK work lo 
ennunr these lames further. 


Mr. l*hainiiati. thta ranrlmlrs my prttsirrd statemenL 1 would be hi^)p>' lo 
rw^smd lo any qurfiksst jssi or other Ihmdipfs of the Conuntflee may 
hate. 


Contarls and 
ArknowItHlgnipnLs 


For further mfnrmatMio on lhas tertinwiaiy. please contsci Stanley 
f^ r w mU g at OCXS) &i:SdRl 6 . t'ontact pntnta for our OflWes of 
f o r n remhsial RelalliHM and fhiblM* Affahs may Iw found on the lani paiee 
of that trsOmony. IndMdaab makanK key mntnlNdtDns lo this lestimony 
Inrlude Uaatd Bohrun:, Tom James, lledrfi Nteuwsma, ('atnl PWey. ami 
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Appendix I: Key Terms Related to Nonprofit 
Status 


• ocumlMTbwi An ftioiy drtjfiiitfiwl to br ranmn 
fMlrtal tnramr UXM 

• Now^foflt XAHMt: A Ian* to w ctiftrrpt, m wt>ict» appfw»t1 wmik* 
m«y br rlqbtilr fiw rvrfMiilbM fh«n aaik«». |irvfimy. ami i4a>r Inrtimr 
Uur». 

• Tf I Tliin nttl(r)(1) tirta«lialli>n i^n ifMilrKhiii That liiw an i iiriii|i< 
|iui|a»r tiarfi as srrvtnK poor. aiNat«nng rrU0ouB« nlwalktnaL and 
artratlAr mdnt^'ncn; prolrrtliit tiuman rta^ii^ and aiMmwinii mkxai 
aihrr snrtal pniMnna. 

• IBS Form MO^ An IKS Infurmailix) n*Cum iIhi numjr tax*r%n»pl 
ftrtiUra. aar><i m i rnlani m|uamnrnl». nnac Air anmiaU> 
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Appendix II: TVpes of Programs and Services 
in the Nonprofit Sector 


thr IKS titM thr SaitaitMl TmuHimy *4 Kxr«i|it tfjrmwm lo t’luMliy 

Ux-r»mipi ixSMUxaUiim by iniligoy MlMrrlor. «i iw^wiicMiun l» 
iMtaAlty apfmnTd m Uu-rxrra^ M is rUawifted into one ol llirar 10 bruod 
c*«u<gy»rWs of tn-rwfntM mUtM^ 

• Arts. ndtsTT. and haaMnltirs 

MiBHnans. prrforMnd sits mdm. lardu snd cuoummiraUona. 
hlMonnU socirOrs 

• Kdnration 

OrMrfttafy «m 1 smiCHlary srtioals. rollr|p>s amt wil^rfiilUi*a. kbcarlrs 
and nfuratkNMl smtrrs 

• Kii«1r<MUBSfli and antmais 

Hmankal jprrii'ns natunl iv«iniirr«<a rc ai arrvattno and 

• Hraltli 

Htajdlai*. nwtitai hrnlUl serv K rs. ttH^*ai r i 'srar i f < . Isant* hrailli rmr. 
sutiMaArr abuM' inrattiwtil 

• Human sarvirM 

Homrlna shrilprav ycNdli dr»H «n in i rtil. job CraMnit rttmc pfriTtMioiv 
MWp Ulriirfia, m'ntdknn and ifiovts 

• IntmiationaJ. furvltfi) alTair* 

Homan rtjthCs. mtrmatnmal ruttml cxrbanjet*, lnA«nnafional 
drt'tdnfimml. fnw ami swurt l j r. fnrripi allain 

• PnbUr. soriataJ benrflt 

FoundalMm, chU nxhu. rrrdits unions, arononur Ort^tdofanml. public 
IraBspurtatUofi. %atrnms* oq{anuidinm 

• KeUidoa-ralalad 

BrUlpon-frtord orjtaiuxaUons. Mcyfatth raalltions. rrliiEloas media and 
oomtnimkiBOom 

• Mutual mambaraU^iauallt 

Insurancr praskm and rHimuaU fiuuK OalmMl aocuitra. 

franc UTtrs 

• t’aluunm. nurtasalAad 
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Thr (knvmtiMl ArrauMaliUHjr Oflkv. Uv audit, miduatUw mmS 
tfnvAlSBtnT amt of C'oficmA. ndaia (o m mrrunf it* 

rancttutlund m^MunlbUMr* and lo tirtp inufirmr Chr iirffcimMaM'r and 
nctxuai l B taiH y of thr Irdrtii tovrtnmr n t fbr dip Ajnmrau piMifilr. tiAO 
rumlm thr unp at pubkt flimK rvaluatra (pdml pr» 0 anM ami 
and |»<ai 1 i|pii anal>iirx rrfomipndadona. and oUipr auilaiafM^ lo tirlp 
ftaiffiaa Makp Mformpd oimdjihi, pQlk>> fdndinK drcaduna. tlMi'a 
roanauunrnt to good •ot'rmiumt la rrflrrtcd to lU copp lalura of 
armamiahdny, totrcnty. afid rrltolHlHy. 

lUr fwirto and ratorat way to otilain cofapa of GAt) dorumpnla at no coto 
ia Ihnictigh GAC)*a Wpb tote (www ipan giiv ). Earli wpp|iila>’. GAO puala 
nrwty rrlraard rpywfU, l«aun»niy. a«d ramapandracr on Ha Wpb attr. To 
Nbip (aAO r wall you a Ual of nrwty poatrd produrta rapiy altniMwn. fiy 
U>www ^i,|p*« amt rn trcl •SutaarrHir lo riwfatra* 

Ibp flM ropy of rarb iMlnipd niMMt In ftor AdiiMkinal rvipKa arv luaiv 
A rim'll or monry ordtt alaiuM br nualr out lo Ihr Sopf rtt drfwlpnt of 
fiorunipnla. GAO atou arrrpu \1HA and M a wt ma rd. Onlrm for 100 or 
toorr rofdpa maiird lo a toniup aiMrcm anr tfc wuu nttMl 25 p pwmil. Ordpra 
itoouM bp fpfH la 
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Chairman LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Director, for your 
statement. 

Our next witness is from the Government Accountability Office. 
So, I am pleased to welcome Greg Kutz, Director of Forensic Audit 
and Special Investigations. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY D. KUTZ, MANAGING DIRECTOR, FO- 
RENSIC AUDITS AND SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS, GOVERN- 
MENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. KUTZ. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to discuss exempt organizations with 
tax problems. 

Over the last several years, I have testified that government con- 
tractors, Medicare physicians, and Combined Federal Campaign 
charities were abusing the Federal tax system. At the request of 
Ranking Member Ramstad, we have expanded our investigation of 
tax abuse to exempt organizations. My testimony has two parts: 
first, the magnitude of unpaid taxes, and second, examples of fraud 
and abuse. 

First, we found that 55,000 exempt organizations had $1 billion 
of unpaid Federal taxes. Charitable organizations accounted for 85 
percent of this amount. Most of the unpaid taxes relate to 1,500 or- 
ganizations that each owed over $100,000. 

The amount of unpaid taxes I reported here is substantially un- 
derstated because it encloses things such as nonfiling and under- 
reporting of tax liability. We also found that more than 1,200 of 
those with unpaid Federal taxes received $14 billion of direct Fed- 
eral grants. One thousand one hundred fifty of those were chari- 
table organizations. 

To put a face on this issue, we investigated 25 of the exempt or- 
ganizations with the most significant amount of unpaid taxes, in- 
cluding 23 charities. For all 25 cases, we found abusive and crimi- 
nal activity related to the Federal tax system. All 25 cases had un- 
paid payroll taxes. Willful failure to remit payroll taxes to the IRS 
is a felony. 

The 25 case studies had $105 million of unpaid taxes, ranging 
from $300,000 to $30 million. The executives of these organizations 
have made careers out of failing to pay their Federal taxes. For ex- 
ample, rather than fulfill their role as trustees of payroll tax money 
and forward it to the IRS, these executives diverted the money for 
other expenses, including their own salaries. 

Based on our investigation of the lifestyles of the executives of 
these 25 cases, we found that many were doing very well. The 
posterboard which is on my right shows examples of the assets we 
identified, including multi-million-dollar homes and luxury vehi- 
cles. As you can also see on the board, the executive director of this 
nursing home was paid $1 million. 

These cases in our past investigations have shown that failure to 
pay Federal taxes isn’t the only problem that these individuals 
have. For the most part, we found that the individuals behind 
these case studies are fraudsters. This point is further supported 
by five investigative themes, which are shown on the second 
posterboard on my right. 
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First, we found substantial Federal payments. By not paying 
their payroll and other Federal taxes, our case studies benefited 
from tens of millions of dollars of Medicare and other Federal pay- 
ments. 

Second, substantial other debt, including State and local taxes 
and individual income taxes for executives. 

Third, suspicious cash transactions, including cash withdrawals 
and gambling by executives. 

Fourth, numerous related party transactions, including millions 
of dollars of management fees paid by charities to entities affiliated 
with the executives or their relatives. 

Fifth, prior convictions, including assault, attempted bribery of 
an IRS official, and running an illegal gambling operation. 

In conclusion, the good news is that the vast majority of exempt 
organizations pay their Federal taxes. However, our work has 
shown that individuals behind thousands of these organizations 
have taken advantage of the opportunity to avoid paying at least 
$1 billion of Federal taxes. Case studies show the enrichment of a 
select few being bankrolled by the Federal Government and donors. 
Charities are supposed to be helping the poor rather than lining 
the pockets of these select few. 

I believe that the IRS should take more aggressive criminal and 
collection action against those that are abusing the current system. 

Mr. Chairman, this ends my statement. I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kutz follows:] 
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rraiomird ui main thr« rxetafa tuiua UCidarsnuctunwIliraucliurttyto 
mnkr an oaipudxBUnn's rirngit alatw be man' of ing aad frilefal laxn 



nm •! I tdObto in todenil grania In ftoral year* SOOfi aaid aOOIV Six of thr 3& 
exrtnpi onpMwnakaw UACi imratigtord ircr t ved graata. of Ihoar g mtltm, & 
igiprw to hatT ttolaled Ihr Fbbr Stairinml Art tiy nnt dnrlatard ibeir tax 
dr^aampaml rtaanple. one mthy that r w etve d ndlBiai* of dollar* in 
grants dwl not dnrloar utgiaid taxr* cat nudupir apphrattona Taxpayer 
{irivary •laMea prevtmt granlatg agri w i t w hm ter dy in g an aggiltnaa* tax 
*iann nnh IRS unhwi the buxunvr authnrtaM awh dbwknurr. 

iaa*a tam oommmmi iintuinaai omi 
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Mr 4lMinnMiatidMt*fHlii^cir«lw>S4jl>rua^^ 

'TYiaak jraa tor the ofipoflBniiy to dtanm Mini to ntnafil 

ufSMilcaMotn aiMl tli^ •tOwvM'c to thr rrclrnil tju TIM* 

tnAlnMiOD' tmAfei on >xiur nj wcrm abum thr 1290 tMilllan antiual foiltnl tax 
Httft inUnony ite tiaahki cm a lansr body of irork. rofidnctml avrr 
Ihr pant fra ymo%' in wtikb wr imvoUCMnI rtiilika Ihal havi* alMaml liar 
frdrral Ux ayaa c f - ttbilr hnirfhitit fHwi iloltic bmuiras aHli tbr frdfrat 
(tmrftifMVil. Ow Inaamony, and ltw> arcaai|iiin>«iK rrporl UmM wr arr 
r rlra rt m today.* aiklrraa arbcUirf ovsvdaalkNta rxrwiJt IVom fnimd 
b anwp taxes wrrr drlimiiiml in rrmlctma jmoyoII and oahrr fcdnal laxra 
lo thr Inlrmai Rrwfuv Srrvtrr (IK!^ All naiilasm, rrcanflnai of tax 
rxMRpi taalum arr miulrrd lo aithlioM flam lIM rmployrr** sacra 
payinU Caxm for Sonal Srrwtty. MnliraiT. and olhrr Crdml taxnt Willful 
Cailurr lo rrfoil payTuU taxn la a frloiqr undrr UL& lanr 

Gxrfnpl ontankiBUam arr aranird rxrmfitaia frtan frdrral toruair taxra 
by autalm niMainrrt In tbr iMmial Rmnwr Codr (ULC.k Mom mitaMy 
LE.C. I SOICrK Inrontr lax rxrmpllcm la a attftiflrani bmrfil unavailaMr 
lo thr vaif maloniy of taxpay^ns To ifnaUl^. an orcHitaltan'a piapoar and 
ofi m Oiina mum mm tbr rutma rxjilklUy ronialtmd la Ibr l.R('. WliUr 
thr rancr of types of rxrfnpl wSMuatkim \afks ipmlly. bom larRr 
nmiofial tbi Uia u> local mhlrtlc Imipira and aortd HuIm. thr malonty of 
rxranpt iwcmUxaUana arr liiahiira, rhuvrbm, afid nbaalional inaUiuilKNM 


'ibrdJiA Ibrtbao^laMK TapMwdi gf IMwaT Cmnartpri Aa—r air Itm i ^ }b« 
.V*m. r^Ai ^ Terr (Wii>Mia^ IM*.: Apr A SMCk IMfyr rbmMb rf Mmttmi 
itbi w or ft 0 i ia<yk#bnam>«»M»«c-.v«rTtWn4mct ur War Ji 
aDD9\ybrfMl 3BMmCWaiWwtffiWf>Wfanw<aii<^rni— QrrIbamMObrr 
n^^ykMi. 4 ;.v» 4 awr«‘;r<Wada^m.Dt'. UaaAWDfk/lM 
r bw —ai vtattraai w ^iaw^a^lVbiir bo V awi.i«oni>»tn(b 
or M iijm/ia 



r. uM Ncwsr (Tf^naiwL P C- 

DCmtmnrfAtm 


*W» I imUfinl arttHtr toW ibmOm rWa a lObets 



\iaa. fbr Oma^Mwr TV— — m m Omurntmum Ktmmft fmm / t d>»al JWmar Ibr 
Ov» .W% f r MMm In AntWI MMl CWbr Ikns. < tOMWaimCim P. C: bnr 

atbMffMiliaill Wl.^^KWP? 


^1 
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UiAi iur thrtr rxrmf«iun vmlrf LRC I ftQI<r)S. nu*ni|>i 

ab» rpcWw the aiMrd bntffil ofbHngaMpto prtniilr aUx 
drdiictinn to thnr rontnbalora. mraiyng thr donon ran drdart Uir 
WMiuni of tkr diauMun on thHr ttMlMdoal inrontr ux rvewm TH* 
Hiaiuiofy p i t% i lr>r. Mibiidtard by chr fcdml KcnTTniiimC. mcourafn 
(lofMUom lo Umt aqoMiUDUon* and Mite Ihrm In rabonff rrvPWBP. 

Our «arlc cm a mnatt |m«tlon of Uir nBlkm'«nmi|it 

laffmii aa m im. ifirrtfknUjr tfioar that paitartpalrd In Um frdmd 
tmvmnwmt’a i'umbinrd FmSrral Caia|ia4tn.‘ Indb-alrd that mnim* of thnw 
rxnnpl ormnUationa mrtv IjpKiriMit thm payfull and ochrr fnlrtal lax 
olitlipdkma. Baard cm thia pm^aai wcfb and at Ihr fvcliirat of 
E n »t«a<wtaihi» Ramtiaii Rmddnd Mrmhrr of IM* aulN'oaunlltrr. wr 
pxfmndpd oar audrt lo mrtadr all orttanliaUana mmadPiTd activrly 
pxcanpl by liCi Wr alw imvaUfalmS wtuttirf tax drlliii|iapnt rxp|B|)t 
ovimiiaallcitm vmv ny p hi n gl atblRbmal frdrrai suiipon In Ihp form of 
ICranta. Today’s IraUmcmy coam whrChpr and to what ext e af (l)rxmnpt 
aanatUaUuna havp unfaUd frdrrai taxra, mrindlng imyndl laxca; 

(7) arfocird cmr atody anbmtxallonn and Ihrtr rxanaihmi arr Incolvrd In 
abumv or potmtiaily mminal arthdy; and (9) rxrmpc orpuaxaiicaut with 
impaid frdrrai (axra rrrrivrd dam graraa flom mtain frdrrai a«rnrlra. 

To dfirtaunr ihr rxtemt lo whlrli rxnafil ornantiatlam hair unfuud 
frdrrai laxaa. tn riiahn i l tmjrToll taxra. wr matrhrd IKS’a an paid lax data m 
at Sr yi trtnbrT 90. 2006 lo IRS's dafahaw* of rxnafft ocitanttaUons aa of 
Sr yt mibrf 30. aWd* To idmtiiy attrclftf Inalaairrsof aburmrand 
puirmualty i*rtmttial arthMm fay arircird rxrai^ orRMNUailiaM and Uarir 
exTcatn'ia, wr prrf o nnrd invr aijDdh i worli cm a ncmrvpmmlativr 
arlmtonofi&rxrfnpl argHUxattona. Wr a rirrtrd Ihrar 2ft ottoMmattons 
tadng |)rtntart(y Ihr amnwnt of lax drbl atad twtnbrr of dcdliM|ur«a lax 
pcftodt aa arirettem hrtota. Thr imTsligatn'r wortc Inchidrd ofatatnlnc ami 
anafixini; tax. AnannaL mniinal faMory, and oihrr puldlr ircorda Wr alao 
mirwrd thr nututory auihurtty i mn ldrd bi I.RC f fiOl and iidrrvlrwrd 
IRS ofArafo cm thrtr pa uci mi for rrstddng lax rxmiiil atmmk 


>.aiMm*Ti3T.adGMXlw»Am xm 
/wrartwatfOdOT'fMMrmm.tiMMnaaTcWaawwaw.or JdrAi 


Ta MMaranmiBi cm* w Iter* I mrni 

i <f > r Wiii.tr**wa Mit i4 w Wia WOsiMfrar 
Fia aMiaaai an««MUMi tfli oar iruir aid awll 
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Tb dHrmUir Ihr rxtftil to wtikli nu«fli|it oqputtaUtiM «tlli l«s «klM 
rfcrhrd Crdml cnutfa.* matrlied ihr dala art (if ux dtHlnqueiii t>x«fnpi 
oOBitniiofMi wp lilrnliftrd (tarn our flnt ot^fpcinv to iiHprtPd aspiM^mi' 
cram ilMtunirfnpfa dau fur Aaral ytan :iOlX* mh) 30Q(L' Wr «lx 

iCnutf a(:|»Ura(km uf M>lrctc«t exnnpr urpailxaUcmei wtth Un iMiIb lhal 
rrcrKvd fedml Jtnni pajnmnto in fbcal )t«« 3006 ami 3005 to drirmunr 
alwaltpr tlipy frdrnd lax 4lp(a m imiulml Wp id«o lutoivtPwmS 

Hram offldafe al arlrctod frdpral a ipp n ripa an whtTkrv lliry ronaiilFml tax 
cMita la pant award ilrruton Bialdng. For (Urthrr driailaan unricc^aiid 
BBHlMMfcilufOr. arr a| 4 >rmllx I uf thr arrani|iaft}toi rrf*^* 

Wp cundatiPil our ouiiB work fluai Aorim 3000 Uiruitgh Marrh 3007 In 
a cc u r dam -p wttJi VA Rrtipndlr arrp|«pd »m »nawpnl audIDnc MandanK 
Wp p rrf u nnr d ow invnaiivChT weak, randarlpd dunng the nmr pmod. 
la arronlifipp artth wamlanf* prrwrlbpd by ibr l^paldrai'a i'uamil un 
liilrRrliy ami Gfficirfiry. 


Sumnuiry 


Uldlp tlM' nadortty of pitpvnpi nroMrimkaia |aiy Uipir lair idwrp uf 
frdpral Caxpa, trm of thauaamfti abwird lla* fpdr^ tax ayalrai. tkir 
aiM^yda of UZS ilau atiowa that nrarly 56^000 pxraipi ucieanlKaUtina owp«I 
aratfy $1 bUbia* In anpaid payroll ami ofhpr frdrrd tasuw aa uf 
SpfitvvnbtT 30, 3000. Npariy 40.000 of Ihp 66,000 dplatqupal pxpinpl 
unpailaaihina wptv rbaraabip. or SOtfcK^X umanlxaikinn. Tbaap 
urj^nlaatanBowpdalfiKni tSSOnalUcn of tlip nrarly 31 Ulaiain 
drknqf a mt laxpsk Scnmly-unp pprrpnt of ihp npariy 41 btlhon at unpaid 
taxpa owpfS by tax pxpaiia «>fRaAiaailo«M ranaMa of payroll laxpa ami 


*^a|iapMii cif an wn a i, a wm i mbtif a i naiii a wv pnawt gaiaa animppi 
a mrwmbw wptO n t Mr antoa aWdayOw*!'^ — Hb n unXibmaaaimiaMUlir 
ralimaii r nw»Wir .t ■iii—ry %w ttwm* $otwm^ mmU mwt 

r tiia rf i ft—«la m paraipwnl» m *' *0 >dip 
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rrbli^ |irn»lUr*«Ml Mftrat aaUnc«i tm liw’k «i IBRI *CM^ MUO mtUloii 
at ihr nrwtr f 1 MKmi H amwnieil for by ahoui liiOO ntimiit 
ofiBMUzMioati lhal imkv'MkiiUy owrd owr 1100,000. Somr of thnM> rfitiUc>» 
ott'v’d Mir» tlMA f 10 miliuA m imiimM tjuwL AImk iIh> tl 

NUkm In itetniqumi bum «i}i4mM«d bvcaasi* wt* «M ool mrinde IRS 
(kM an Un drbbi forcufmil pmod* ofid iln^iutrd <MiU brmuir Uir> nuiy 
br rtiulInHjr rmohnl or wn fi»pnrw>H« » fuAy ^tllil uu <S*4il- (kir mllnuir 
to ahu imdi^to«il bcmuBir Ihr IRS <tBbi uard In our arulyw did not 
Ifiriudp. MDong achrr Itoma drbta owod b>- ofKantaHnim that did not fUr 
|irdi*ral bu fvf urm or undmrtxiru^l tlirir lax ialillM)'. or for wMrh IRS 
had not >H aaii'oii'tl the annmnt of llir tax debt 

For al SScaam Ihm wr lnvmil 0 tord, hionil aliUNivf and tioii*nltoA)r 
cTMntnal atihkx nr bird lo llip fnlrtai tax iqndrHi, induitonn fidiav* lo 
rmatt lo llCi payroll bum wtthha4d Crnb mtfiln^vm. Ralhrr than fUlflU 
thirlr roto aa *ltn to rm * of ihto monry, Ihme cam toudy cniiilm ami ihHr 
rxncvtlvm <to > mr d tlir mcairy for olhrr purpnaim. Vi'difoJ Caiiurr to rnnll 
thmr |iayrtdl taxm, nfik’h Inrindrd nwiionte wnhlMrld fltun rmpfoyrr 
natoRt for tnromr bum. Soria! Smnity. ami Mrdkarr. to a IrlucQr. Tlir 
fodinr to pivficrty arcrrutf r payfoU laxm can be a nrniinai tnudraneoiuir 
offonw** 

We fotntd niiiiti|ilc UMtanrm m our caae anatom In whirto the payroll laxm 
were dh'rrted to fotad <iprttola«M or b> hV hundmto of tho umru to of 
duUan» In roo^a’naalnm lo Itor oripniBBUon'a top offlciaK In wie one, 
oier it uiltoMi m ctampmimlon waa paid lo ttor ornaawanon'a top oflWtri 
at itoc aaaar ttonr that the exefBfiC <inpinl«aCli« owed mdUona of doAara toi 
(Mttaiaml taxm Many of the top ofActoia of arircled rane alvdy eolttim 
owtMHi BiKMArant prmnal anwta. tnctoattaiK nuilltniillion*«S(tllar honim acal 
hiXMiy %rMrlm. Other bift ofIViaIn <if Itoc exctaia (irsantoalhmt In inm mae 
to w dir a neittorted to mrat mlBlam of chdbn In drtonqurnl bum whdr at 
thr aamr tpnepaytagmUtoonaofdoUawInwwnaiBrtni’imreatorrlBied 
cnillieii We abo fotnd tmeral bwlanrm In whirto Ihc %nmr IndMduato 



"LtoC.|TII8.7nium«nUiM laminm Bidht^tomwdfonPteterrwiw^ 
atoOr Xa Uw ■mriihl onomm* m to m aniwi at* mmam»tt a cftO Muortay rmally jmiwti 
m * iriBa Iwa amM*«y pmton UU‘- 1 WTS. 
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«!■» wrtr Uip uflkiiito of ihrua rvrfnfM rfMlUm la our rmt asudlra aftu) 
uf HYaIrd <ahrr Ux rumfd or UuuMr (furiirani I raUUni with MgnlflaHtl 
ihlinifnl tu drbtx. For UHtanrr. oav of our raar aliidy rx f a q it 
tu^ianUaiaiwv wHh ovv« $10 mUUna In ux <Mi(, wm aflUIxird with Mwrral 
oIhrT for-prufll mllflifa. prm1«ftni a \*«rtrly of arfvtcto Ihim hinlth auv U> 
aunagi'iamt ■ ffvtcr*. that wrtr abo ilHliiqural la paylaf Uwv frtlrnil 
UXP^ Tlir rrlatod fiiir-tuuAt mtlllm cnml OHinr than tl& atlllkio U 
atldit*onal tax drbtx, primary laiyndl laac^ irfM^otodly ohuMng 

the frdrrml Ux syxlem. an Ihr rxeaipl ortpUHOtluas m our raar stiahm 
roatUard to nuin their nuaifd flUla%. Wr fmawl that exMmn fi«tlrral 
aututtw do aot authonir IRS lo uae Ux (Mx m a nune (or ir^mlkin of 
an ocganttafaiaa rxeaifii ixatux. llawfnrr. Ue» la allowed to revoke 
exraipl «Ulia wtwa II di 'lrv w ilwiw the lanailxalhm lua rvanrd lo ofirnilr 
la a maoner cuauitivit with the purpcae for which a waa Knuilivl the tax 
exvanpi ihatw or for other extnairdtnao' ctmimrUnre*. aiarh aa when an 
orcaUaalkin rvaM*** k* ntorr Ihai lanmaequeMial llleital acttvHlew 

We alao fuaml thtf aairr than 1 JSOO of the exempt urjpmlxaltuna whh mwr 
%72 rntlbnn In tax «lrtil recehed over tl4 btOkai bt direct federal kranta In 
ftaral >van IjnOft and 3006. ()f Ihe tncar lhan I JJOO exeaipt ortQMaatlana 
that rwvbved kranta, over I JW were rlurtuhle ofpailaailona- Theae 
laif iluaiiaa owed appeuxanalehr 970 mdllun la Ux d(*M «id m ^ v ed 
flaw 912 bithon of the 914 bilbon hi kranta l>>aiher. Ihe 914 iMUaa in kraal 
thvb ur xe m eaia fuhtk lo exemfit oqpuhuUam b taitahaniUlly laaleniUleil 
became our audit did not indiade all federal a tBP B ftiw that prcnided knmU 
and fhd nca rmw federal kranta dhiiunrd by «uie or local kov'rmaienu. 
hiMma m pare thnaikh gaau . Accurdlak to our analyiU of the ilau nvun 
the Federal Auhvtanrr AwanI DaU Sydna, fiamChnnukh kunU acrounieil 
for about 90 p errewl of local federal ipaau. l)f our 26 tax exempt caar 
Niwty etillUra, 6 rrrr b ed hvteral kranta. thir lladted audit of knuit 
apfiUratkau aubnatted by these 6 caae dtaly eatttlea fouad that 6 of the 9 
appeared lo hav'e violaced the Falae Suiemmt ArC“ by aol diaclaaink Uiecr 
UK tMiCa la Ihrtr apfdk'atiom even UuNath they were rmtuhvd lo <Id aa 
The drift uxpa>er p mary atacuie poara a uipilllcanl rhaBmifr lo federal 
krancuk akenrlea In ditermtncnk the accuracy of rr pr r x ewuilonii nuule by 
l aku i lrai hinn aeektnk kraau. Spertfbafly, federal kranciat a/smtUfn carmnt 
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vrfliy all Im nljMtai «llli tlCH ucUrm thr uutpiQ^ aprrtArafly 

aulhurtam •ucti ctbciomirr * 


Kxompt Organizalioas 
Had Nearly $1 Billion 
in linpaid Federal 
Thxes 


Ail ijt Sfpirfnbrr 2006c nrariy 56,CD0 <ncnM|il oripuittatium tMri nrarty 
$1 baUtcmtauiifiataJiiayniCvHJciIhrrfrdrnUtaknL AloKHlW.UUOfifUir 
6r»,<Mn4lritoM|Uv«il ri gmi|< orMiinrtalmwa wrtr rtertUlik*, at 60l(r)(3X 
urSMtiaalwntt ituri owrd almaat 1830 mtlinn uf Ihr nMuiy f I Ulllun tn 

Mipcad Thr UMount of tur* owed bjr 

rMwipl (4tanUall(i««» ran^nl fKan $|0| to llfi millkm. aiad Uh* luominn of 
(Mtnqami Ux periods rwiscd from a Mnutr period" lo morv than 81) tax 
pvfluiK'* lliMmTr. thr dulba amoani at federal taxes owed by exempt 
nvtmtxaltima la ondersKatrd liemime aomr oryanbialiowi umlmfiMirted 
their tax hatiiiily or bded to file a nrtuni ailnitelher. 


Charectcri8lk*8 of l*n|iai(l As damn in flipmr 1, aboal 71 p erer m of the nearly $| bdlion in imfiokl 
'HiXPS by Bxpnipl federal taxes la etanpuned of paiyittU taxra ataS rrlalrd |iefullbrs and 

OrKanizatiORS IwteresL Ataaa lOperreni, oroveriiao mMlon. la rrhded lo ammal 

reportinfC penalttes. Il&l Imfaaaw rrfaMllnx penalilra on m li i nw that did 
wa Mr annual ivturm, biled lo Mr Mi a unie(> manner, or Med timrt ur atr 
reCurMa.‘"Thr nrmalrand lOperretri oflhr rasirly II btOhai ladHinqueni 
taxea conawta of unrelaled laamawa inromr. exenr. and other types uf 
taxes. 


"TwIwan an ini i o ^ u m'^orsmesimUie Mit l i i iim n iC#— taia M ieamw n MIC 
IMlOhrl 

**A*«aapenn4'«aAnb>«Mirvr PweiasjSe.ltiemipefaiAInrparisMmdeanietaiw 
s n »r« e M> It Qiwif r ulewsr TV fiii'Tr ■ ir^sml m fltr nTIfTli rmasi Trati Hf*- 
hali— r lyp— otU— *. mhow^e si — t «<lMe*a***Trw»llawsgh*adr r —l r y In 
raHMX fcra ai — .« «m nsn» jnl MeswMosral mm, sMinOtiHil yMS 


» w Ml at «1sra lw*r M (Maa. tv mwlier itf tm pftanli aat tae 
a own rtod l a w r^ w M w nSrlr v iv e wm * wnwamim TV aimhw at 
laa peMuiM iM M» ■rrsmdni'il M <stM Inw a» ihn trw— » irnan at iV 

a M preaA Ml M «Ma» iM tV earns* ■* 




atAanora 
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npwlTUnpMMlNiTH D*«f Tai 

- 01 ^ 

10 % / \ 

\ - - AnnyM m— »w g pamaw 

10% 



Aatitn ift ra wt amoanl of Ihr URfMbd fniml l«icc»ow«<d t^rkcniiH 
oajpMitTAitnnw hod tirfw cwitaandinn for •r^'crai yrm%. Ao rH)c<cird \m flucurr 
S. «M1r ihr Om* nrorfy II lilllhiA In urimM frdend tMV wm 

(nm tax pctkitk 3001 tlvomOi 200ft. idiout a tKm! of thr unpaid Uxra «vfr 
fron tax pmodi pctur to 2001. M'ImIp thrrr la a lO'yvar iaaiuiaf> rolirrtinn 
prti ml Iwyo r wt «Mrh IRS la pruMMifal from atlrmpciail to rolirrt laa drta. 
thr llVyrar tiiar may hr Maqjmdrd for a axrMy cl rraamw. laciudlnit for 
pmndt durlac irhirli lltr lax|iayrr ta Imolvrd In a coUrnkm dia* prot'raa 
apfit^. HihPiUim. or a prmhnd nlirr In c u n n wom ia r or bml^taml 
atcrmamt. As a mull, ftipav 2 ttirliadca Caxn thal arr for lax prrtods frtan 
aanrathaa 10 >mfiia 4 a 


r«a»T 
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Ft«ur«7 T)0DiMOM«kvl 


"'n 


SMnlton 

. 


lOMtoSOOO 

27% 

f. 

, 

USSnman 


97% 

2001 •» SOM 
tWiMton 



(>ur MialyMK ollKS data fiMOHl ikM nraity IfAnidfilwattncMi •Vi.OOO 
ikitmiiMVil rKrfafrt tiqpiiiOiaCkim awrd In lolal mrr SOdO tttilllnn of tlir 
nrgffty^l btMon unfnkl Icdrial laxn ol cxnnpt nnOMUxaUcirai wr 
IdntfllVvl AB of ilirar nmriy l^Wrycaiiit of|pinttafti>m owimI cwtt 
$ im,OOOrnHv«1ilkMMiw‘4miit|(nMirrtJwntlOiniBkMi AmAlirt K-lOO 
ornrd frani IIO.OCD to $100,000 rack Allhoaj{h thr tafieral 0 ou|f— nrorij^ 
4rsOIIU--(ni*d kw that* tl 0 , 0 UO MclHlMiiirM tjura. titr nwOorlty oTilir 
iMrt tot llM gnuit* of ■•Mfnpl <wnilailkinii trlainl lo poomll taxm 
wtthiirfcl from nn|ikiyrr» and not mnitlrd U» tlir frdcnU u rnTtruaml and 
annual rrfHvtlng pmaOika. 

AlOwuidi thr nrarb' ^1 NUkin to m|iald frdrral taxea hy idmilArd aa 
uwrd bir rwiupi <«SMUaaiiiin*aaofSn|«i*mltcr30,d00G. laaidgMflrani 
ainotail. i widmuim Ur toll ncirni <rf nnpanl tnxra TIM ato«iani <lun» 
not inrtndr amouniji itur U&i tram rsmiii ocipintntftom iliai dkl kh flir 
paoToO UXM (nonfUm) aial llM Ur«r fiajrmll uw ilaMiKy 

Alao, nriliil not inrtodp nranpt crtanlxalkin tax dHH 



(htm 3006 tax iirrtnK lu 4rte fur mittiMi <mtfig 61CD or Wm. or lax «1 Hm 
for cvrUln ffitllln UnUxI i» IRS'* dtubonr of rxr«Np( urtamactona* 
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Appendix I: Exempt Organizations with 
Unpaid Federal Taxes 
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Chairman LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Director, for your 
statement. I am sure there will he a lot of questions. 

I am pleased to welcome the President and the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Independent Sector, Diana Aviv. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DIANA AVIV, PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INDEPENDENT SECTOR 

Ms. AVIV. Thank you. Chairman Lewis and Ranking Member 
Ramstad and Members of the Committee. Thank you for inviting 
me to testify. 

Independent Sector is a national nonpartisan organization with 
approximately 600 members who represent tens of thousands of 
public charities, private foundations, and corporate giving pro- 
grams. America’s nonprofit community includes more than 1.5 mil- 
lion organizations, large and small, committed to improving lives. 
Its impact is a result of the talent and dedication of millions of vol- 
unteers, and a workforce of 11.7 million paid employees, 9 percent 
of the entire national workforce. 

Twenty percent of the sector’s funds are from voluntary contribu- 
tions, 31 percent from government grants and contracts, and 38 
percent from fees for service. Together, charitable organizations 
spend nearly $1 trillion annually to serve communities here and 
abroad. 

These vital organizations face tremendous challenges. Corporate 
giving has declined, and Americans of modest means are finding it 
more difficult to give because of rising prices and difficult economic 
conditions in many regions. Additionally, organizations that rely on 
government grants and contracts, particularly those that serve the 
most vulnerable members of our society, have been hurt by funding 
cuts and changes in priorities. 

To provide some relief. Congress acted last year to allow older 
Americans to make charitable contributions from their Individual 
Retirement Arrangement (IRA) funds without suffering adverse tax 
consequences. This new incentive has already resulted in small and 
large contributions totaling millions of dollars to support counsel- 
ing for at-risk youth, housing for homeless families, and much more. 

Many of you are cosponsoring legislation to expand and extend 
this provision, which is set to expire at the end of this year, and 
we are committed to working with you to ensure that legislation is 
enacted. 

Nonprofits are also facing human resource challenges. Many 
leaders are baby boomers who will be retiring, and there is a much 
smaller pool to replace them. There have also been some declines 
in the number of Americans who are able to volunteer. 

On another front, there have been a number of stories in recent 
years concerning troubling practices at some nonprofits. Many in 
our community were concerned about these stories, and we brought 
together leaders of charities and foundations to explore needed 
changes. 

At the urging of key leaders in Congress, we formalized our ef- 
forts in the national Panel on the Nonprofit Sector. The result con- 
stituted the most comprehensive review of governance, regulations, 
and operations of the charitable community in more than three 
decades. 
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The panel offered a strong, carefully integrated package of over 
130 recommendations for action that lawmakers, the IRS, and the 
sector itself could take to improve governance and accountability. 
We worked closely with congressional leaders, and are pleased that 
much of the panel’s work was reflected in the reforms passed last 
year with the Pension Protection Act (PPA) (P.L. 109-280). 

The panel has continued its work and this fall will release a set 
of 33 principles for good governance and effective practice to guide 
charitable organizations. The IRS has also drawn on the panel’s 
recommendations in implementing the Pension Act reforms and de- 
veloping the draft Form 990 that was released last month. 

Our field is now providing feedback to improve that draft. The 
revised form will increase transparency and facilitate compliance, 
but its implementation will require significant educational efforts 
and adjustments in nonprofit accounting and recordkeeping prac- 
tices. 

We have asked Congress to increase funding to the IRS. We also 
believe that the best way to improve enforcement and transparency 
is to require mandatory electronic filing of nonprofits’ information 
returns. 

There is another way Congress can help strengthen the oper- 
ations of our charitable community. Many individuals create or 
come to work for charitable organizations with passion and com- 
mitment, but insufficient knowledge of the legal requirements and 
skills necessary for success. 

Like their counterparts in the small for-profit community, these 
leaders could benefit substantially from the planning services, fi- 
nancial and legal advice, and management training provided by the 
Small Business Administration. We stand ready to work with Con- 
gress to create a Small Nonprofit Administration to nurture and 
train leaders of charities in the skills necessary to ensure that we 
can all benefit from the vital services their organizations provide. 

Thank you, and I am pleased to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Aviv follows:] 
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Testimony of Diana Aviv 
President, and CEO 
Independent Sector 

United States House of Representatives 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Oversight 
Hearing on Tax-Exempt Charitable Organizations 

July 24, 2007 


Chairman Lewis, Ranking Member Ramstad, and Member of the Committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. It’s an honor to help provide an 
overview of our nation’s charitable community, and to comment upon recent legislation and 
pending regulatory activities that will have a significant impact on the future of the nonprofit sector. 

I am Diana Aviv, president and CEO of Independent Sector, a national, nonpartisan charitable 
organization with approximately 600 members, including public charities, private foundations, and 
corporate giving programs, collectively representing tens of thousands of charitable groups in every 
state across the nation. Our coalition leads, strengthens, and mobilizes the charitable community to 
fulfill our vision of a just and inclusive society and a healthy democracy of active citizens, effective 
institutions, and vibrant communities. IS members represent a broad cross-section of our nation’s 
nonprofit community, which exists to meet society’s needs, frequently in partnership with 
government, in diverse areas such as the arts, education, human services, community development, 
and health care. 

My remarks today will focus on four topics. I will begin by giving you an overview of the charitable 
community, including a discussion of its health. Next, I will examine the essential partnership 
between government and the charitable community in improving lives. Third, I will describe the 
recent challenges and inspiring response of the sector and die government in strengthening 
accountability and transparency. Finaity, I will discuss two signifii^ot challenges facing the 
community and propose solutions for the Committee’s consideration. 

State of the Sector 

More than 1 70 years ago, Alexis De Tocqueville marveled in Demoera^ in America at how Americans 
came together to solve problems through vohmrary associations. He came to see these efforts as 
one of America s most distinctive features. Today, America’s charitable community plays an even 
more indispensable role in improving lives across the country and around the world. It has grown 
to encompass more than 1 .5 milhon organizations, large and small, that engage people in securing 
basic needs, creating opportunities, offering hope, fostering creative expression, and nurturing our 
spirits. 

We are religious and secular relief organizations that serve people in need. We are therapy centers 
for disabled children, inner city free clinics, and after-school programs. We are large and small 
foundations that fund services for the most vulnerable in our society, creative arts programs, and 
economic development. We are also small neighborhood groups, cleaning the roadsides, protecting 
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our children, and fighdng for the causes we believe in. No matter who you are, or where you are in 
this country, your life is touched and enhanced by the work of nonprofit organizations. 

America’s charitable community produces its results because of the talent and dedication of caring 
people. Part of that service comes from volunteers, who collectively provide the equivalent of 9 
million full-time staff members. Our organizations’ results ate also supported by its 11 .7 million 
paid employees, 9 percent of the entire national workforce and a number greater than the finance, 
insurance, and real estate industries combined’. 

To do this important work also requires financial resources. The voluntary contributions of millions 
of Americans provide 20 percent of the revenues that support the programs our community offers. 
We rely on government funding for approximately 31 percent of our support, and fees for services — 
generally calibrated based on the client’s abihty to pay — provides 38 percent of the needed revenues. 
The remaining 1 1 percent of the support is derived from investment earning.'?, income from 
unrelated business activities, and other sources. Charitable organizations collectively spend neatly $1 
trillion annually to provide programs and services that improve lives and strengthen communities 
throughout the United States and the worid. Add to that the value of countless hours of volunteer 
effort each year, and it is clear that the nonprofit community is a major and essential force for good 
in our society. 

Partnership with Government 

Throughout our history, the American people have relied on voluntary organizations to address the 
needs of many of our most vulnerable neighbors. In the colonial period, some groups who found 
themselves in the minority - Scotsmen and women in Massachusetts, for example, the Jewish 
community in South Carolina, and African-Americans in the South - had the opportunity to create 
their own organizations to help their members. The number of voluntary associations expanded 
significantly in the 19'^ centuty', leading to thousands of new organizations such as Jane Addams’ 
Hull House and the African Meeting House in Boston. The first part of the 20* century witnessed 
further expansion in the number and variety of charitable organizations, fiom private universities to 
community centers, firom foundations to health care providers. 

As our nation grew and the problems facing our communities became more complex, we 
increasingly turned to government to help meet oxir collective responsibilities for ensuring the 
quality of life we want all people to enjoy. Some programs started by nonprofits — including 
libraries, local schools, fire stations , and parks — have been expanded by government, enabling the 
broader community to enjoy their benefits. At the same time, philantiiropic institutions incubated 
new ideas — such as rocket science and the 9-1-1 emergency response system — that are now an 
integral part of the services government provides. In addition, charitable organizations are the 
partners through which government effectively and efficiently dehvers services such as early 
childhood education, health clinics, drug counseling, and after-school programs. Without this vital 
collaboration between government and the charitable community, onr nation woidd not address 
such needs nearly as well. 

Congress and state legislatures have long recognized the critical role of nonprofit organizations 
dedicated to advancing the common good by granting them exemption from income taxes. This 
enables those organizations to devote their funds to fulfilling their missions. To encourage the 

' Lester M. Salamon, editor. The. State of nonprofit America D.C.: Brookings Institution Press, 2002). 
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American people to contribute, federal and state governments also have allowed taxpayers to deduct 
charitable contributions when calculating their income taxes.^ 

Several government agencies arc charged with monitoriug and regulating charitable organizations to 
ensure that they meet the conditions under which they were granted this special tax status. The 
Internal Revenue Service’s Tax Exempt and Government Entities Division bears the primary 
responsibility for approving applications for tax-exempt status, and monitoring and enforcing 
compliance with the rules for tax-exempt organizations. In most states, attorneys general bear the 
primary responsibility for enforcing state laws governing the creation, operation, and dissolution of 
charitable organizations. 

Although the system of oversight has proven effective in idendlying and deterring some individuals 
or organizations that violate these laws, a serious shortage of resources has made it difficult for 
government officials to identify and punish many violators. 

Accountability and Transparency 

Starting in 2002, news outlets that had been following corporate scandals began to examine 
charitable organizations more carefully. They subsequendy identified a number of cases involving 
practices that were illegal or not in keeping with standards typical of the charitable community. 

Some stories described individuals who received inappropriate personal economic benefits, others 
focused on unethical fundraising practices, inattendvc boards of directors, and individuals claiming 
excessive contributions. Many leaders in the chadtable community were troubled by these stories 
and wanted to explore ways wc could strengthen oversight and improve the governance and 
accountability of our organizations. To begin a dialogue for change, I invited two dozen leaders 
among charities and foundations to come together. 

'Ilie leaders of the Senate Finance Committee were also taking a closer look at charities and 
foundations, and in 2004 convened several hearings and a rotmdtable discussion, to examine 
oversight and needed reforms. That year, the House Ways and Means Committee launched its own 
examination of the charitable community, efforts by the IRS to improve compliance, and the need 
for further congressional oversight. 

Many in the nonprofit community urged caution when considering new legislative options, 
particularly given the diverse ways in which charitable organizations operate. They noted that while 
a particular remedy might solve the targeted problem, it might also have unin tended adverse 
consequences for a great many otiier organizations. The leadership of the Senate Finance 
Committee agreed that more thorough study was needed, and with their encouragement, 
Independent Sector expanded oui initial analysis. The national Panel on the Nonprofit Sector was 
bom. The result constituted the most comprehensive review of the governance, regulations, and 
operations of the charitable community in more than three decades. 


^ The Internal Revenue Code defines more than 25 categories of organizations that are exempt from federal income 
taxes, including private country clubs, business associations such as Chambers of Commerce or the National 
Association of Manufacturers, labor unions, fraternal organizations, and many others. Because charitable 
organizations -those defined under section 501(c)(3) offlie tax code-must benefit the broad public interest by 
addressing specific types of programs, Congress has provided, with very limited exceptions, that they are the only 
tax-exempt organizations eligible to receive tax-deductible contributions. 
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The Panel consists of 24 distinguished leaders from public charities and private foundations from 
around the country. It was supported by five Work Groups that included a total of more than 100 
experienced representatives of the nonprofit sector that examined key issues in governance and 
accountability. Also making major contributions were two advisory groups: one made up of 
technical experts, the other of leaders of America’s business, educational, media, political, cultural, 
and religious institutions, who pro\dded a broad perspective on how these issues affected the public 
at large. Two additional groups were later added to examine specifically how the annual information 
retm-ns filed by charitable organizations, the IRS Forms 990 and 990-PF, might be improved. 

The Panel adopted an inclusive and transparent process for its woidt, conducting 1 5 field hearings 
around the country, including in Atlanta, Minneapolis, and New York City, hosted several national 
conference calls, and posted all of its draft recommendations for comment on its website. 
Altogether, the Panel received comments from more than 15,000 people who improved the final 
product and lent their support to this massive effort. 

In June 2005, the Panel presented its Final Report to Congress and in April 2006, it released a 
Supplemental Report, Together these reports contain a strong, carefully integrated package of over 
130 recommendations for action that lawmakers, the IRS, and the sector itself could take to improve 
the governance and accountability of charitable organizations. The Panel identified areas of 
misconduct that were not covered by existing law, which was not surprising given that there had 
been no significant change in federal laws governing die nonprofit community in more than 30 years 
despite sigmficant growth in the sector during that period. The Panel also recommended methods 
for strengthening existing law enforcement systems to facilitate a more streamlined use of resources. 

In the Panel’s view, the recommendations balance the need for meaningful oversight with the need 
to protect the independence that has been a hallmark of the chariteble community’s effectiveness. 
They also recognize the diverse range of needs and inmtests of charitable organizations, 
imdersranding that while one solution might be appropriate for larger organizations it could 
devastate smaller or new nonprofits. The Panel paid special attention to smaller organizations by 
creating a work group whose goal was to ensure that they were not adversely impacted by its 
recommendations. 

The Panel’s report was formally endorsed by 460 large and small organizations throughout the 
nation, from the American Cancer Society to the Boys and Girls Clid) of Carlsbad, California, from 
the Boston Foundation to the Georgia Center for Nonprofits. Many organizations have adopted 
governance policies and practices recommended by the Panel, and the Internal Revenue Service 
incorporated many of the Panel’s recommendations in its recently released draft of a revised Form 
990, 

Legislative Developments 

In the year following the release of the two reports, Ind^endent Sector and many other nonprofit 
organizations consulted with Members of Congress and with tax staff of the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee, encouraging them to enact legislation 
following the Panel’s recommendations. The result was the package of legislative reforms passed by 
Congress with the Pension Protection Act of 2006 and enacted into law last August. Those reforms 
included increased fines and penalties for violations of prohibitions on excessive private benefits, 
clearer rules for appraisals required to substantiate tax deductions for charitable contributions, and 
new rules to ensure that assets held in donor-advised funds and supporting organizations are used to 
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benefit the intended charitable purposes. These tefortns represent the most comprehensive change 
to the laws governing charitable organizations since the 1969 Tax Act and have significantly 
strengthened the legal framework that enables out charitable community to be a vital resource for 
our nadon. 

The inclusion in the Pension Protection Act of several new incentives to encourage charitable giving 
is also helping to generate new resources needed to support the work of charitable organizations. 
These incentives include the IRA Charitable Rollover, which allows older Americans to make 
charitable contributions from accumulated retirement funds without additional tax burdens; an 
enhanced tax deduction for gifts of property for conservation purposes; and enhanced deductions 
for corporate contributions of food and book inventory. Unfortunately, these incentives will expire 
at the end of this year unless Congress takes action to extend them. 

Since its enactment, the IRA Charitable Rollover provision has encouraged tens of millions of 
dollars of new or increased contributions to help build cancer centers, develop programs for 
counseling at-risk youth, provide coDege scholarships, support housing for homeless families, 
conserve wilderness areas, and provide art therapy for people with developmental disabilities. 
Beginning at age 70 'A, all IRA owners are required to take annual min imum distributions, even if 
they do not need the income. While there are some large gifts that have been received by 
organizations, wc arc seeing around the country diat smaUtt donations of |4,000 to |5,000 are being 
given by persons who might not otherwise have donated in the past. This new provision allows 
those who have accumulated more assets than they need to use that required distribution and other 
funds in their IRAs to give back to society by supporting theit cherished causes on a tax-free basis. 
This is particularly helpful for older Americans ^^o do not itemize their tax deductions and would 
not otherwise receive any tax benefit for theit charitable contributions. 

We thank Chairman Lewis, Ranking Member Ramstad, and the other committee members who are 
co-sponsors of legislation introduced by Representatives Earl Pomeroy and Wally Herger to extend 
the IRA Charitable Rollover. This legislation would also expand the teach of this important 
provision by making all charitable organizations eligible to receive IRA Rollover donations, and 
provide IRA owners with the opportunity, starting at age 59 V^ to secure thek own retirement 
income while giving to charity by using several planned giving options currently in the tax code. I 
would think this latter component would be of particular interest to all members of the Ways and 
Means Committee because it encourages Americans to give to charities and receive annuities in 
return, thus marrying the Committee’s concerns for efficient giving and retirement security in the 
form of annuities. Extending and expanding die IRA Chatilable Rollover would likely generate 
millions of additional charitable donations that would help improve lives and strengthen 
communities, and we urge that it be enacted before the current giving incentive expires at the end of 
the year.. 

Independent Sector also believes that some changes are needed to a few of the reform provisions in 
the Pension Protection Act. Private foundations and donor-advised funds should be permitted to 
make grants to supporting organizations, other than Type III supporting organizations that are not 
functionally integrated. Funds established by public chanties and government entities should not be 
defined as, and subject to, many of the restrictions on donor-advised funds. We appreciate this 
Subcommittee’s Advisory requesting comments on the Pension Protection Act and will be 
submitting more detailed responses. 
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In anticipation of a study on donoi advised funds called for as a insult of the legislation that wiU be 
completed and made public next month by the Treasury Department, we ask for the opportunity to 
work with the Committee to construct appropriate additional reforms. 

One pressing issue that did not find its way into the Pension Protection Act that would go along way 
to enhance transparency and accurate reporting by charita ble organkarions, is the Panel’s 
recommendation to require all charitable organizations to file their tax returns electronically. 
Accordingly, Independent Sector urges the Ways and Means Committee to extend mandatory 
electronic filing of Form 990 returns to virtually all charitable organizations. 

Regulatory Developments 

As I noted earlier, the Panel on the Nonprofit Sector also recommended changes in Treasury 
regulations, particularly in the annual info rma tion returns filed by charitable organizations, to 
improve accountability and transparency. The Treasury Department and the Internal Revenue 
Service consulted with Independent Sector and many other charitable organizations to develop 
quickly the regulations and advisory notices needed to implement and facilitate compliance with the 
Pension Protection Act reforms. We particularly appreciate their continuing efforts to help 
organizations clarify and correct their rmsclassification as supporting organizations and to assist 
grantmakers in obtaining information they need to comply with new restrictions. 

Last month, the Internal Revenue Service published a draft of a significantly revised Form 990 
return, the document that many nonprofit organizations must file with the Service. By separating 
information that apphes only to a limited number of organizations into distinct schedules, 
standardizing the extensive number of attachments required on the current form, and clarifying the 
information organizations are expected to provide, the draft is a vast improvement for both filers 
and readers of the current form. Steve Millet and his team at the IRS are to be commended for an 
outstanding job in reaching out to the regulated community and for listening to our concerns. Their 
open and straightforward approach is another facet of the continuing partnership between the 
government and the nonprofit community. 

Due to compering priorities within the Service, Steve and his team are operating under an 
extraordinarily tight deadline for implementing these chaises. Independent Sector has been 
working with our members to provide feedback to the IRS on areas where the draft needs to be 
refined and corrected. For example, we believe that the “efficiency indicators” — that is, the 
percentage of funds and employee compensation devoted to particular activities — that the Service 
has included on the opening page of the Form are misleading and will not provide useful 
information to regulators or the public. We further have serious concerns about the dangers that 
new disclosures called for in the draft will create for individuals and groups working outside the 
United States that are part of or funded by American organizations. We are committed to ensuring 
that our charitable rcsoui'ccs are not diverted to those who mean harm to our nation, but we also 
must ensure the safety of those who are working to improve the lives of people in parts of the world 
that are hazardous for workers or hostile to American organizations and interests. 

We also recognize that the extent of the changes on the new form will require time to educate 
organizations about new definitions and requirements and to enable them to adjust their accounting 
and other record-keeping systems required for accurate reporting. We look forward to working with 
the IRS to develop an implementation schedule for the revised Form 990 that will allow rapid 
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implementation of positive changes without imposing unrealistic compliance demands on charitable 
organizations. 

Challenges Facing the Charitable Community 

Concerns about ethics and accountability should not overshadow the other significant challenges 
facing our nation’s charitable organizations. Despite the welcome news of substantial donations by 
generous individuals like Wacren Buffet and Bill Gates, growth in overall charitable giving has been 
very modest. According to a report in the July 21, 2007, issue of the Chronicle oj Philanthropy, 
corporate giving declined by 10.5% in 2006, and giving by individuals increased only 1 percent after 
inflation, The article reports that Americans of modest means are fin ding it more difficult to give in 
the face of rising prices for fuel and other necessities and diffirnlt economic conditions in many 
regions of the country, 

At the same time, organizations that rely on grants and contracts from federal, state, and local 
governments to provide services have been affected by cuts and changes in funding priorities. In 
recent years, we have witnessed a decrease in the absolute dollar amounts (not just inflation-adjusted 
dollars) in the federal budget for non-defense domestic discretionary programs vital to the sector. 
Indeed, spending on non-defense discretionary services outside of homeland security has declined 
both as a share of the total federal budget and of the nation’s economy. There have also been 
changes in the dollars allocated for and funding formulas for mandatory programs tlrat affect 
services for needy individuals and families, raising the demand for services provided by charitable 
organizations. 

Like other businesses and famihes, charitable organizations arc facing rising fuel and operating costs, 
making the need for increased capital even greater. Some organizations have been forced to reduce 
services or abandon certain programs altogether. Some have increased fees while struggling to 
preserve access to services, while others have turned to developing business enterprises, which often 
require capital investments and business expertise that may be out of reach. 

Charitable organizations are also facing declines in human resources. Financial and time demands 
have led to a decrease in the number of Americans who are able to volunteer time to charitable 
programs. In addition, the current generation of leaders of charities and foundations, like the rest of 
the baby boom generation, are expected to retire from these leadership positions over the next 
decade. It is estimated that the nonprofit sector will need 640,000 new senior managers (almost 2 Vi 
times the number currently employed) to replace those retiring. There is no institution, mechanism, 
or program currently in place for identifying the next generation of nonprofit leaders and providing 
them the sldlls needed to make it thrive. 

Many individuals create or come to work for charitable organizations with a wealth of passion and 
commitment for the causes they address, but with little knowledge or experience of the legal 
requirements and business skills necessary for success. While a number of consiiltants and 
management support organizations provide some training and assistence to help managers and 
boards of charitable organizations address these needs, the quality of these services and access to 
them varies gready across the country. These outside resources are also not affordable to many 
smaller nonprofits. Like their counterparts in the small for-profit business community, nonprofit 
leaders could benefit substantially from the business p lanning services, financial and legal advtice, and 
management training provided by the Small Business Administration. 
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We caU upon this Committee and your congressional colleagues to give serious consideration to the 
creation of a Small Nonprofit Administration diat would work to nurture and train leaders of 
charitable organizations in the administrative, goverrunce, fundraising, and planning skills necessary 
to ensure that the people of our nation will continue to benefit from the vital services these 
organizations provide. While some federal agencies have developed programs to assist organizations 
they fund or contract with to provide services, it is time to pull these efforts together to ensure 
broad access to high-quality training and support for die thousands of organizations that work to 
ensure the health and vitality of people and communities throughout our nation. Independent 
Sector and our members stand ready to assist you in this important effort. 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify befote the Subcommittee and I am pleased to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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Chairman LEWIS. Madam President, I thank you for your state- 
ment. I am sure there will he some questions. 

I am pleased to welcome the next witness, our friend, our former 
colleague. It is good to see you, the Honorable Mr. President, in 
your new role as head of the Council on Foundations. To Ron Kind, 
I am not so sure, Steve, whether Ron really introduced you when 
he made his opening statement, but you can get a second introduc- 
tion. You haven’t forgot how we act here in the Congress on this 
Committee when a good, a dear friend returns. It is really good to 
see you. You are looking good. There is life after Congress. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. There is life after Congress. 

Chairman LEWIS. I believe it. Thank you. 

Mr. KIND. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did introduce and wel- 
come Steve to the Committee before. It is a delight to have him 
back up here. I don’t know if I ever shared this with Steve, but as 
a new Member in my first term, getting to meet my colleagues 
around here, inevitably they asked, “What district are you rep- 
resenting? Who are you replacing?” When I told them it was Steve 
Gunderson’s seat, they had nothing but high praise for you. I can’t 
tell you how good that made me feel as a new Member of Congress, 
to hear the type of work you were doing. 

So, welcome back. Glad to have you today. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE GUNDERSON, PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, COUNCIL ON FOUNDATIONS 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Well, thank you very much to you, Mr. 
Chairman; to my colleague, friend, and successor, Mr. Kind; to my 
friend on Northwest Airlines back and forth, Mr. Ramstad, way too 
many times; to Mr. Becerra, where we toiled on the old Education 
and Labor Committee; and to our distinguished co-chair of the 
Philanthropic Caucus. Thank you very much, Ms. Tubbs Jones, for 
doing that. I do feel like I am coming home, and I really appreciate 
the opportunity. 

The Council on Foundations is a membership organization of 
more than 2,000 grantmaking foundations and corporate giving 
programs worldwide. We promote responsible and effective philan- 
thropy. We gather today at a unique time in American history. 
Thanks to the combination of demographics and personal resources, 
we are looking at the most significant generational transfer of 
wealth at any time in history. 

Whether we can use this moment to create new philanthropic re- 
sources committed to enhancing the public good depends on how 
well we — ^you the Congress and those of us in philanthropy — can 
partner to create the tools for a new generation of service. 

More than 71,000 grantmaking institutions contributed over $40 
billion in 2006. Collectively, these institutions hold approximately 
$550 billion in assets. That is a lot of money, but a word of caution: 
Philanthropy can never replace government’s role. 

However, foundations can and do play a vital role in strength- 
ening and sustaining our communities. For example, in your home 
city, Atlanta, Mr. Chairman, the Arthur Blank Family Foundation 
holds that promise for every child ought to be the mantra of that 
city. The foundation awarded $23 million last year for students 
who attend Atlanta’s new schools at Carver, the Southeast’s first 
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small high school campus, and is helping children in some of Atlan- 
ta’s toughest neighborhoods get a fair start in life by funding early 
learning and family support programs. 

As much as philanthropy does, we can and should do more. The 
council is partnering with our members to act as a program leader 
for a coalition funding workforce investment; to conduct a national 
study to determine how we can better respond to national disas- 
ters; to hold a conference next month, creating an agenda for phi- 
lanthropy in rural America; to grow philanthropy’s role in address- 
ing the social challenges facing our neighbors in Latin America and 
the Caribbean region. 

Our growth depends upon our ability to earn and maintain the 
public trust. Our growth and our service also depend upon policy- 
makers becoming our partners in creating the environment and en- 
couraging that growth. There are times when legislation and regu- 
lation are appropriate and necessary, but we must be partners in 
this effort in ways that achieve the proper balance, both in the en- 
vironment we create and in the regulations we impose. 

The council will continue steps toward effective, credible self-reg- 
ulation. We have established standards for every sector of our 
membership. We have significantly enhanced our ethical review 
process. We take self-regulation seriously. 

Last year’s Pension Protection Act includes the first-ever regula- 
tion of donor-advised funds, and substantially increases regulations 
of supporting organizations. The council supported many of those 
provisions. However, in a couple of those areas, we believe the leg- 
islation might have gone too far or it might have had unintended 
consequences. 

We were disappointed by the last-minute exclusion of donor-ad- 
vised funds, supporting organizations, and private foundations as 
eligible recipients of charitable distribution from IRAs. We ask the 
Congress to extend the IRA rollover benefit, but we also ask that 
you allow donors to freely choose where they will direct those 
funds. 

This morning I want to underscore that donor-advised funds de- 
mocratize philanthropy, giving ordinary citizens the chance to be- 
come philanthropists. Six donors from Mr. Ramstad’s area, the 
Minneapolis Foundation, recently recommended grants of $16,000 
from their donor-advised fund to support ending homelessness. 

We at the council want to fix certain provisions of the Pension 
Protection Act, but we also want a positive agenda, not only ex- 
panding the IRA rollover with appropriate fixes, but we want to 
provide program-related investments by private foundations to fa- 
cilitate urban and rural economic development, to extend the PPA’s 
incentives for gifts of qualified conservation property, and to make 
tribal governments qualified recipients of charitable contributions 
of food by businesses. 

Mr. Chairman, this is all about partnerships. We seek your help 
to create the environment encouraging the growth of philanthropy 
in order that we might all better partner in serving the common 
good. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gunderson follows:] 
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of detnofrapAua ml pcfwnal rcaouroev we are loolinf at the okmI nfiiiinnt fenenaioonl transfer 
ofwealih at anytime m world hntory Whedur we can me this momew to create new philanihropac 
rcMiurcm cow u i ned to enhancaaf the puMic good depcndi upon how well w« * you. the Cengren, 
and thow of ua m phdanihropy > can partner to create the looto for a new fmraiKat of tcrMce lo 
aocwty. One of the meut thstnfuiahed leaden m our sector. Bany Gaberman of the Ford Foundatson. 
defines pAiitantheopy n the ~volunury iranafer of personal moutees lo the public good * Thu la our 
momenL 


Today, the FoundatioB Center lone of our acetev's beat research ocynuacioiistesonules that the 
melon's more dun 71 .000 fnnanihinf tmotutions conanbuted ostr S40 btihoo m 2006 ao the 
htnenneni of onmoumitses in America and aromd the world CoUecmaly. these philanthrcfiic 
tostnutMins hold BppnnnuiclyS55QbiBMncn assets Cooswkf these co r nn ut m enes In 2005. 
pbilanthrofiy resosirces were allocated as fofiows 

• 2‘ISiocducaiMn 

• 2IH 10 health care 

• 26S to the combtrulioB of h um an services and public afTairs-society benefit, a caecfoey 
whieh includes die pracnotson of ctsd society, cnil nghtv and commumy unprosement 

• die remamder to am and csdiurt, environment and anumk. intemaisMul allairs, ictenoe aruj 
•cchnoAofy. aociai saences. relifian. aial other 

Half a trillion doibn ■ assets is a %-aU sum of money, but a word of caution is m order. Even with 
diese fcnerous resources, phslanthropy can never lahe on fovemment's nde m fNovuhnf service* 
and resomon to Amme ans . hut as an esampkr. foundation assetim 2006 » dal's total msets. noa 
fraota*c 9 ualcdiuai 2 l percentofastngleycnr'sfedenlbudfet If franimakefs spent all the moaiey 
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Aey hn'C.lheycciulil cover one year of Social S<cunc> payments or Ihrve yon of interest oo fhc 
utKNuil debt Bui then aaoncy would be pane 

Althoufb phUaMhropic uMiiaifiMm can never rcplaee tove mm em. roundatiocM can and do play a 
vmU fole ■ strengthemng aid tiBastnai( CDanmaButm la dooif so tbere are Hanes »1ien foundatms 
cofltliofate wnh f o^er w neni to psonerr nuwvairvr aolutsona to prrwing problem* Ai otiter laenet. 
pdnlanlhvofiy’v role may be to cballcn^ fovernaical to do better Lot me cite aeveml euai^ilcs. 

Atlaala 

TW Community Foumktacai for Grcmer Atlanta recently led a succesaM lhree*>ear pihM profran. 
the Metro Aitantt Yoaih Opporuaiitiea Imtaativc tMAYOU to help yesaig people mike aucccMliil 
transattoais from foster care to ad u lthood The ptka enrolled 240 youA and made use of muh^le 
s trat egic s to asssst ycniib dumtgh dus inmnieo penod One of these a program to encour^ 
mvmp by combowig mstructam to fuMoctal literacy wnh a 1 ; I nalcli of partmpanls’ deposits 
resulted m 92 young people saving SJOXMM) toward asset putcbaacs 

• Two partscapmOs became home o wners and two others opened suocemfol snail 
hirsinessev 

• 32 participants secured lental housmg 

• 46 partic ip ants purchased vehtetes 

• Two partscipmtts med the match funds lowvd investments 

• Two pt w nsp ants used the match funds fee e du catwi iai espenses tdie state ofTers tsitwo 
waivers for foster yomhl 

Based nn the kwions teamed llrom the pikN effott. the commumiy foundttmn » now wotling with ns 
public and pmate partners on a second duee^year elTort to untiiminnahie c o mponeim of dw pilot 
effott statewide and to provide rrliabte financing for dw program, mcludmg maArniumg federal and 
slate fonduig. making entiling fondtng streams more fleuhle, and creating pMblic-pnvaie 
partnersh^ with local hanks 

Tlw Arthur M. Blank Family Fosmdttwio has a vssioa for Adama of a conununny dial holds proimse 
for every dald. of a city with a sense of place and potcntia]. of vnal neighborhoods, nch wnh vdiraai 
cultural oppocnmitses for att In support of tins visson. de foundation awarded S23 nsdisoo m granti 
Iasi yor. pnmanly m Altenta. 

• the fotaadabon's Paihw ays to Sucema partnership provided over $4 tmllmn. payable over 
four years, to aeppon pr og r ams for siudenis who anend Ailama’s New Schools at Carver 
• the Soudieasi's fost '‘unall high schooT campus. 

• Farly grants horn the Blank Family Fomalttmns iMpirmg Space* program ted to die 
devciopfneiit of the plan for The Atlanta BehLine. a proposed 22Haiile loop of trails. 
cranMi. and pailsv which peomssc* not o^y lo c oaa ice t communmev spur development, 
mobciue fesideots. and increase green ipncc. bol lo redelhie and tiamfonn the City of 
Atlanta The foundation has conimoed to provide tuppoei foe land actpissitson. trail 
devciofaneia. park advocacy and park ■nprovcmeni 

• Through the Bctict B egi ni un g s mitativc the Blank Faouly Foun dm oo u helpmg more 
children in Adaaaa's toughen neighhorhoods and poorest cwcunanances get a fair nan m 
hfir. by funding early kamiag and Gumty ugiport amices. For rumple. 1450.000 m 
mim^granu will ngipon ncuptoflt cega n s rai ioos and duld care center* dial implcmeni 
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p mUc CT dsiipMd ID rcdscc diiU abase and pramoae chtM dcvclopmeai and 

(imdy wdi-bcinc. and lead •» M*ifieoved I i m h icn w outcome* fee chiMrea 

Over Ike laai ten ycarv IBM. alKae Corporslc Cnucmhifi md Coeporaic AfCur* Drpaftraenl ia 
beadquancred oi Aitun. lu* been one of die iwfea coepoe at e conmboiiin of cash, equipmcn. and 
people ID noopeorM orgmixancaa wd cducataonal naiiMioai aenns the U.S. aod Mo id the world 
Tbe conpaoy'a effort* foeu* on helpam people me mforaueton technolofy to unpnne (be quality of 
lilit for ibcmeKc* and odicn. As one exavipk. the IBM KnlSaarl Early Leominf rraprm 
•megraae* new tnicracose leachmi and leaena n acavtues us«g the iaaett technoloc^ inao the pre> 
Lmderpnen curncula The peo y n a now hemp unpkmiod in 60 coaitnes ntfcnialMioally. 
fer\«tg more than 2 ruOmm childna fhan netnote fcographic weas to underprwilegod ateas c4 town 
and cities 


kabma/im. Ml 

For more than a oadury. the local econooiy of Kalamaaoo Coonty. Mtebigan’s populatwa of 25O.0CO 
had relied on the pre a ea ce of *'fiip Pharma** namely. Upyohn Corp. • for its contaiiued fobust heahh 
Ihlien Upyohn naer ge d widi Phamaacu and then was ac ^ rrd by Efim. Inc. the rcaultmg loss of 
yobs, people and philanihfopic suppon wa« potentially de*astatng to the area. Moee than I JOO jobs 
were eltmmaaed with ihr Efuct pwchnse aim. C'ommmify leader* baiaSed together with Soudmeat 
Mtebigan Eim (the area's pmale. nonprofit eo u n u n aic desefopment orpmrattonl to develop a for* 
rcacbmg. forward* thinking plan to help save Kalaanaroo's cconamy. An miegfal compaaem of the 
(dan waa a acteaaiflc incuhaior dettgned to encourage btoiecb and bfe scientNis to in the area 
Affcr rvccisaig state, city and cc ain ty fuudtng. m well as pn^ale donation*. Southwest Michigao Fir*l 
was $2 nullioo short of ds Innosatioa Center c o nat m ction budget. The lUlamaMO Comnumity 
FomaSation stepped m widi a S2 nuIbcHi progranMelaanI msos lme ui to mahe igi that sbotlfoll. 

Today, the Souibwea Michtgan Inaosatioo Center is home to a doecn thhsmg start-ups, launched 
and staffed largely by n*P(ixcr scieotnt*. creating hagti-skill htglvwagr yob* and conddwtMgc to (he 
area's oooctnuod eeenorosc powdi and development 

Rbodr Island 

HonttagWorfcs RJ is a coaUtioo of more than I20afganinmont. led and fnuaced by The Rhode 
Island Fomidation. to ensure eseiy Rhode Islander a qudiiy. affordable home. Coalnioo mcmbci* 
mchide bardis, builder*, chambers of comaterce. c o lle g e*, comnninity •baaed agencies, fonhdiased 
gr w qw. wnafactufer*. mumcqol of5n^ prescrsatiannils and umonw Through ds members, 
actisdies and website: HoustngWocks R|: 

• Draw* attention to bouung iaauea in Rhode Island 

• Erovide* a one' Si cp. tmhonrjtivt source of mformalion about affoeiliblr bousmg m Rhode 
Island 

• Hinds down new ukaa and beat pra rtR C * ftoan across the natiod 

• Celebrates bousing progms in oar canmumtie* 

• Advocairs fur sobrtsons that wiH end the housoqi cnsis. 

The coaldion adiirsod Us most significant stclory to ifole a Nos-ember 2006. when 66 percod of 
Rhode Island soaeri approved a S50 nwllKdi affonlable hoosutg boaid. ihe largest nugonty given any 
affordable bousmg referendmn m die United Slatev Smee then. Rhode Ishnd's Housing Rcsoueoei 
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CfNamugnondiRC) haft tfcci^«d norr tfiauM ipplKataafttwduaf findiiif to comtiuct 936 
•fKatdihle homMMrnmhip md remsl ma^ 

P1iilaailir«f»>'tGr«wlli ta Sm 

As I look •! gMiol phtlanilirop) tn the 2lil ccBiur>. I «n oo o vo>ctJ dm wt wilt !« defined ky the 
three So. We'D ceiuioty grow ■sue. Profccticm are (hM we*8 winm no less than S4 1 mlbon « 
aMCt tramfer by die midAc of this ceniaf>'* no Ins fhan $6 mlbnn of this for duncaMc fividg 
We don't knoe* how nuch of that givinf will he directed lo foondaiians, hue «fuie\er the aimatt. d 
M clear that %i« will witiicts growdi at raoes much teicr and much larger dun fimtaiialy antidiMiad 

I*liikan4hrwp>'% Growth In Sen ire 

We wriU grow m out senwe lo the cemmcei good tn area after area, we are witnesMiig the growdi of 
ghilanthropic Icadcnh^i. which conifikinenu cfirctne pananakiiif We are ktoknig at new ways in 
which idttiandirofiy AH* the stud led by government at all lc%ek when pditacal polanraiaon rewlts to 
policy pai^yaas It ia not phalanthnpy's rale lo step m wheie fcntemneia has failed to do ds proper 
Any ^1 d M dear that die liMon. kadcnhip. and dmovation tn addmung the ch^lengei facing our 
social scdorwiQ come more and more from ptnUothrop). Phalanthropy '» very misaon n to 
mnovaie. take rtska. he cteaihv. tocnettme* nen fail « hot keep moving forward lo And new ways lo 
retpond lo dir challenfet of socieiy 

At we grow m icrvioe. we will abo eodnee a new gmeraiion ofphilaidhrofNC kadmhd' Today, 
die Council on Foundarmni has unt become dw pn^ram leader f» a ooaldion oTphihuuhrofiic 
orgam/aliom teching lo creslc new pmncnknps between public, pnvafe and phtlMhmpac mouren 
oimeiJ at wtnlfcece unesamem 

As I iprak. we are engaged m a nsfaonal fcasibilit) study lo dclcnnine how phikuuhfopy can better 
respond to our nuxmal dssaiten in die Anure- We too learned from onr reiponse to feUanna 
Today, we are prepotaog to owr Arid a tniMinal task force of philmthropic expats in ditastcr 
response who wxNild be prepared for UMtant rdocanon to a d is mitt to drsennine how phtlanihrofiy 
can hot coordmatc ds resources lo a most effective res p onse. We ae also asking die question of 
whether we should ctpnaltfe a philudhropic ditasicr Amd to mere effecitsefy coordinate our 
resources 


Nest mondi. we are convening m Mmouia. Montana a naiional conference on rhilinditapy and 
Rural America We hope to use these three days of mectmp with iwaJ funders from aO over the 
nabon to craft *'A2l*Ccni«f> Afcmia for Philanthropy and Rnral Amosca.** 

We are also pr esent l y engaged m an bidattve of the Amenca’t to pow philanthropy's role in 
addressing the social chaHcnpcs facing osd nn^iboes m the Latm Amcfscan>C a nbb ^ region 
The Council has just c e e nmitt e d S 100.000 to sdengthew die phi i in d ii up) mfrastmenne md to 
Binalatr oid maicnals into Spnaitsh to provide bettor access to these maaenals m ways dial will grow 
philanthropy's servke- 

Amund the globe, philanthropy is playing cruacal roles to Aghi HIV'’ AIDS a Aftsca. and u promote 
cmi toetecy in die new demoeracses ^ taaiem turope Because of out ccnt inwcd micreit m 
mpportmg and expanding afl iniematicntl philanthropy . I wanted to shne wsth yon some comments 
aboid the Treasury [>epiartmcoi's Afits>Tenomi f u mnc u ig Chuddmes Voluntary Best P ia c tK C s for 
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U S.'BMeil Oianlie and An poloiUal id harm oar coBcctnr weal. Tlw GualeiMm board on 
Tfcamry** view d»r the U4a rhantabk rxcmr m » mwftcam aoufot of Ikwncing forievronm. 

Let roe be clear, the Comal oa Fomdatiom n tteadfaitly opp u xd lo the ok of charitable vehicle* 
for the of icmirt*i acmtiiea at any taae « any fd^ Our vvoifct* feared lovvarrSvwppPfting 

appropnoie «afe(iunli afanM any one of die chantable sector for that purpoae 

lo fad. MT hav« teen no evidence to mdKatc that U^. channel art a oufor Mwree of lerrann 
HipporL Oniof hmCbedi of dwitaaiMk of chanties and btUtom of dollan pven out ro BranB 

and Biaieml aid each year, only ux U^. dianiic* art alkfcd lo have iMefiiMially nqiponcd 
itcronsas Tbua 6u, Tieaiiny has not identified a single case of inadvenem diversion of fundi from a 
ic gitima ie Uii. chnnty Id a tcrronsi organuanon In other words. ^rMla/Mr chanties arc doing an 
excellent |ob of folkni mg IRS rules concerning dae diligence and taking reasoMble pfccautiaiu lo 
cm ore that chantaMe assets are not divened for im w ism or any other ualawfiil purpose 

Tlie prmcgial dillkutiy with the Guidetines is dial they call on chanties to collect a proihgioiM 
anaoml of roformtioa aboni then grantees • nmch more than n legally required. If dsmtics were to 
fully conifily. they nould mew whnanrial addinonal admmnarative costs resulting m lets funding 
gomg dnectly id charitable activities. Gntn dial existu^ dor diligence has appareiNty been 
wflkieni ID prevent dK diversion of funds, the ootlectiaa of this additinnal n^orantioo dwiuld not be 
nrcemary An even larger noiic is dial, by exaggerating dte ntem lo winch US. chanties sene as a 
•ource of lerronci funding. Treasury is fiielnig an cnvunnnieni m mhtdi wary donors may reftain 
from chartlabk c oolnb ut ioos- 

The C'ounciMed Tronury Guaddmes Worltng Groufi of ?5 foundatMUts. chnntaes. associatioos. 
advocacy groups and legal experts has met wnh Trenuny. commented on vartous vemens of the 
Omdelines. and developed a hdphal alternative for the chantaMe sector tided the FtHicIttln qf 
AMrrMiinmsaf f hurWy IMulc adawwlcdging that inccenive vtfsKiaM of the Trcaamy Ouidclrocs 
have unproved, the Working Group has contmuod to fod that, on hdaiice. diey are not mcfol and ne 
have eonsnlently urged that they be wiihihaw-n. 

Philanihmpy 's C»r«oth la Semtfav 

We win also grow m acnitmy as both polieyniahers and die media tech to Monitor, tnvestigaie. aad 
yes. regulate diis field And regulalion of the pbilanthnipic icctor is past of nhy we’re all here today 
tiardly a month now goes by nhen Tm not tpendmg tame wuh a new reporter jua aMigaed to the 
philandnopic beat of tfictr news agency. And hmfly a week goes by when we don’t bear from the 
Washmgion Pna. the New York Tunes, the Los Angeles Times, or the Wan Street loumat 

In defining our fleUL philaMhropic organtcaeioos must be ethicaL aecoumaMe. and effective 
As Comctl board ctuin. Max King. CEO of the lleusr Endowments, said at o« Annual Conference 
tfiisyear 

For us. these maitera of good govemance. accounaaluluy. and st ron g ethics are. me 
know, central to our mnaaon and our si acees* We enuM ail become exprn ui 
managrog these pnblic*trutt tasties. and me must beoorne haghly skiBcd m 
cuOaborataon and cotwnunieaiion m order id ensure that the general psMic and ns 
rqnesenaatives fully understand our meek and the lequuemenis far niocess. 
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Ow pui»A Mid our •ervtoc irr <k T i cM d w i upon our afciltfy to am aid mintiM the public iniu 
Om grouih «nd our icrvice •!« oho depemletu upon pobQtmkcn hocoenuif am panten m creatmf 
Che env i ro nm ent that cncoorafeo tfie po»1h of ptelanthrop^ There are tunea when kfnlation aid 
regulaiwwi at approprwie and nec<» *a > Buc we niMi be patiarr « tha dVon m y/atya ihot achieve 
die proper faolanoe both m dw envaonment ne dcale aid in the impact diea nrguJtitions have no 
pliilaodmpy For our part, the Ceamctl and na tne m bera n-tU eonnaoe die aicpa we have uhen 
lowrad effc^e. credit >etr>repilatioa We have cataMiihed Kmdink fa every arcttir of our 
Rieenberthtp We have «t|pufkaMl> enhanced our cthicd feviea proceaa Tlie Couned on 
Foundaciona takea M4f*rcfulami senoualy and our nawbe r a fooi n» m ihia comnuamenl 

You thoold knoa. Mr Chatman, chat ibe Council on Foundaiicm har cmboiicd upon a RUfor 
leadership inituiive a pramoae dnendy «nha our aectar. Laa yea. our Board of Directon 
approved an awptaaive ajtcnda re co onnendr d by our Comwi m ec on lacliaivtnca- The agenda 
consttis of six nnnaivea 

I. Philjnihrup> Corp» To attract and relam dtvcnr cakni in tcrvice to idiilandeopy 
Z. FnicrsiRg Ffiitandirapic Leaden Feilowslnpa * To mernoe and hafhhghi pnwitai^ alem dia ia 
nr» to the rector 

y Fflectivefiew fUiiuirvs Inchttivencra tiducaiMnai P ro gr aiH for Granmakert 
4 CommuiiKae Philanthropy’r Value and Knon ledge on Societal hraer 
S. Rocarcbonda Vatneoflocluavcnear 
b. Cotmacting US i:xpcfiMe mih l a rcm ai ional Outreach 

We have juaccenpleted a national rearefa and a Angina the Coonarraevi Dvecaor oF Diventty aad 
IncluMVC Practice* wifl lead our efTorta to emure that our fielJ reiketr the lace of iho»e we trek to 
nerve in every way 

Btolding a Partnership 

Mr Chniman. your call far tha hcarwg talked about die Panncnhip between the pttblic and non- 
profit rectors m nervnig rociety. We ihae tha cononitmeni. And we ark am partners in the 
Congress to help us crease die Icgtsiscive and repabiory cnvirunnieni which enhance* the growth of 
pliilanihoapy * a ceder to grow our service to rociety. 

The committee has also asked far c omm entr on the Pnmon Protection Act of 2006. The Couned 
will he filing detailed comments by the My 31 deadline, but kl roe nake jiat a few key pomci, 
particularly with respect to the Act's rcgnUtion of donor advtsed funifa 

The Council's membenhip includes )61 commanty fonndaiont, all of winch have asset* held in 
donor adv ised funds and many of whah abo are supported by organiacions 

The Council's membership a^ melades about I30otherpubltcehancie*iliatarepnfnanly 
grantmahm. Some of diesr members also ofTo daior advised giving aa an opticn to dicv donors 
and some also have Ngponmg orgsniranons. Some puMa ehantas m ihas laiaer group focus on 
mtemabonai grantmakmg. while othrr support a commmuty of mterrst such as the covn u wn i cnt or 
women'* iMue* 
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Omot Aihhcd FuMh 

Domr «ihuod fumfe are a crtbnl and tnocsMyly ■np u ri ai H aource of fumimf for unfmrtaM 
coownunciy prograiM- to a rccem Comk«J uK>ty, >5 of ihc 125 largeit coownuarty fnundtftnna 
reported makaif move ikaa $1 .05 tollwn to tfooor advised grants m 2005 

TWre are probably aa many rraaovo for cataMaduiig aihncd fonds as dxvc are doom to ilnm 
Ikmever. the naan B^tortani is ikat donors are generous and comiutied people nidi a paasion for 
dietr causes and dietr commwDities TYtrough dim donor advised fuiidv. Ibey pvossdr sitopoci for 
chanties today and, m many cases, cieaic a l^acy far the fatwe To take jasioae example, ton year 
SIX donors to die Mmncapolts Foundation recommended gnam toteiing $16,500 from ihetr advised 
funds lo die Sleep Out 2006 Campaign, ntodi suppovts toterfaub Outreach A C omrauw iy ttonnefs' 
emer g ency housmg services and toa tg -serm bousing sduiiom. Dunag F>'2005<<I6. KXT reigiondcd 
lo 2J25 emer g e n cy hoitung asanta. pros ided temporary em e rg en cy shelter for 59 home l ess 
bouschokfe, and p rcvenicd 13 famiiin ftom tosoig dim bomes. KXT also pa rtn e r ed wtdi Twm 
Ctbei llabftai for llunaaMiy and CommonBond Communiaes, among others, to hegm oonsouctaon 
on 54 umts of fong-term alTordaMc honstog ni nymotoh and Wayxaia 

tnereasing fanksp ai toa to PbBaalbrafiy Donor adviaed fundi ofTcr dances several advmiagcs 
over bach pmaie foundaoons and M^iporting organuaeioM Cluef among them is tbat they give a 
beoader segment of socsety the ability to participate to pbilnnibropy. Many cooaniunny foundactons 
pemsn donors to msmtam advtsed Amds nadi as tanle as $10,000 and teene even olTer 'acorti* fimds 
dial alion donors lo crcaic a fund «i(b even Icssw brsngmg their fomk to Ibe nsmimum level over a 
^lecdkd period of time. This Ion con tameture has attoned many middfo>ascome tonulies to 
partKgiaic m ptolanthropy and dietr partictpaliao has broughl mapw benefhs to rxenmunitio. 

EflMcnry Donov advised foods offer cfTiciencscs that could not aonnally be achieved m 
c o aapsvaMy sired pnviac faundaoens or supporting cvgansraisooi. Donameetotractedioadvsacd 
funds because they arc rrlalively smipir and mcspcnsivc to ertaie and maailam 

TV active osersigN of a pubbe charity that ossns Ibe foods replaces the need to ocale yet another 
anoprofo tiorporaiian or entst. seek IR$ rceognitson of ns ebamy uams. and file aniMMi mformaaion 
returns «-ith die IRS and the states. Reiymg oa the s pc ws u r io f charity to pimide ovent|^ and to 
sene as a sm^ potm of contact mtb reguliaers. not only reduces ntounsatranve costs, hut atoo 
benefits both the stale mid federal govemraeni by redoemg the total namber of oemga csiMiet each 
mustovenee For the IRS alone, the reduction m the aianher of esetaption applicationa and 
mformaaion rehmss that vsoudd o ther* a< have h> be fUed each ynae b sr^ficaaa. 

EfTccthraess Donor adviaed ftntos at Counalmcmbcvs offer donors the beneTnofacceu to the 
members* profewtonal espcnise By c h ootm g to establish advised funds at commuauty foundattoo* 
aod sirmtor pubbe chantsev donon brag tbenBehes mithm the organuatioo's »eb ofhiMmledgc 
about the communnies the ovgsm/aiion senes Donors and foundaiaorts. •orimg tofcdiev. can 
establish goals for the donors' philaitthropy. then explore the isade range of chmiics woclung m die 
commuaviy to idenitf^ those that efTmently and effectively offer die senices the donors *am to 
wppon 

Stnssrdship Donon apprecitoe. as vsetl. the prudM steu'wddiip of dim charitable gifts. Council 
members miploy profnsi^t mvestmcaa mmapevs and mvcsbncni oonsuhants to advise on the 
mvestmena of the foundations* assets. These m a auge rs are overseen by volunteer boands and 
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fmenliy by wtilw oncstmcni CfNanucicn that lUo potacia uivodnoM npcftue. Many- wmll 
pfTvair foiMlitiMM are ufiahltf lo acom umkr rtpceine 

!>•««« M \thiUoa Yd afintber bcftclb to 4cHior> Aom choMuif an athaieid And over a fwivaie 
fomdation c» niifiartaf oqpnuaiioa ■ tbal tfiey do Boi have lo conccni fhcmacKcv tbr 
aiteimMirative d^b of rwmitf a imall onfam/aum Imtead. they cm $ocm thctr cfToeta <n 
M^iporlRs their chantabk caoMs. whik tclyns iponaomf orpauahoii lo crnne that fund 

mvcctrocfiii and dkftnbniooa are Iblly coanpliaM with IRS aaS lOanc teqwfemcw^ 

FarRIiatloe GIvlac tknce aih ned hoMb are wctt-aiuaed to the oeodi o4 dcwm who are plimtnf in 
aeU a luhnmiai auel wch as a htmoeis or real pr u pcrt y The pro c c w fa ftten the ak will 
aigmikanily tncreaaethrdcnora’ mcome. enablng them lo make a fcwcrowtfiR. Nit they nay not 
know bow thev ftft caa be employed noct efRcknily and eflectively Doaor advised funds allow 
ttieac donors le mAc a sobstaonal gi A. pcrmaneiKly dcdieaiod to ss y porim i dueMy. yet miH have the 
opportuMiy to consider how those Ibnds can be inoat effectively nied to pronsole the puMic good. 
Wnhoui nidi fWxibiltty. many chantabk gifb would be dclay^ and aome uhimately might never be 
made 


Fuatty. advised funds benefit many onall chantica- Many idler oiy irafions lack the espertsse to 
accept and process even fatrly stm^ gifts of pr o perty ni^ aa pubbefy inded slock. Further, they 
•onid mew wbifannsl fees if donors, for eumpk, were to hr^ up a gifi of secwnies mio odd lota. 
This hcncfii n even more pronouaced when doooes conmhuie a subsianinl aaaet. such as real 
property, that requires liquidaiion to liee up aasen for duntahk use. Donors m these nations 
ofiro want to bcncfti more Chan one chanty. An advised find allowa them to do soi. by makntg their 
gift to a sangk chantabk organimMxi and dven recommending gfwics to other charmes they wbJi to 
Mppon 

Supporting Orgaui/affcins 

Supporting eegans/atiom that support Cnuaeil m em bers offer many of the benefits of advised finds 
Typically, donors cstobbsh sipporting orguatsoiis when diey have sdMantial asrets to coranbuie * 
many Cornell members rcqwre gifka of at leuit SI lo S5 mtlmn lo fmuff die eapenae of creating a 
nppomng orgmiixaiMxi Most supportiiig organualians at Counal memben are Type I. ahhorigh 
dictc are scene Type lb csaaMished to ac c ept gifts of real prepmy and a scanctmg of Type Ills 

Donors who csiabhsh sapponmg organuatium generally are also wcighmg the benefits of seituig up 
a privaie foundation. The fiKtois they consider olkcn include the more favorafak mcome tax 
deduction rules dial apply to gifts lo supp o n tag orgamrarnos becansc of ihcir puMte chanty siaiw 
ccxnpared wnh the control they are penructed to exercise if they estabhsh a pmate foundation. 

Donors who chooae a supporting orgamtxn over a dnoor advised ftoul generally do so bccansc 
diry wane to play an active rule tn tfe orgamrat ion’s governance, even thciagh they are not pennicied 
to control It. 

The Pension Protection Act has made the choice of phdiwhrnpK vehick nwre ihnkult. This ta 
panicularty the one for the compansoa between nippomg organuations and pnvaie foundatsceu 
became the rales that apply to suppoetmg organuations arc now shiclcr than the companibk rales far 
pmaae foimdatNMa. TIub has kd some wppong organuaoons lo conven to pnvaie faundaiton 
status and is lAcly to lead to fewer suppoiting organtataens m the falure 
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Like donor-adt-ued fumK. suppomng orfanualiotti ptVttAe mJbtUntui mtd i n Bpo»t »il Mifipart to 
commuMicv For euaifile. ike FT Stent Fanily Foundotion. a «iifiporting orfjmt/aiuM of the 
Conmuiuty I oumhlion for Grealcr Atlanta made a S30JXK) gfaM to Acticai Mmulnc*. Inc- to 2005 
to provide eraiiMiiocMl houwil and toffonive tervicc* to 25 indtv tduak dnplaecd b) Hinncanc 
Katrwi. moM of minm will be mlung Oeonpa their home hi additxin to providaig dneci support, 
die fraM IVoan the SicM Family FoMOdanoo cnaMed Actson M«i«inet to daiiat apfiroiinHiel) 
STS.OOO in (nfermi and ttolr money far cue naMagcment uid prog ram opcsa ln m. In 2005. Actioo 
Mimtinet* iramiDofial homing anl ease management terviectMipponcid 144 mdtvsdualK tshKh 
mrhidcd 57 adults and S7 children. Of the 13 families that graduated from die program. 1 1 obtained 
perw an cni h mi img. 


The Pension Proteetion .Sti 

The Council suppceted and coatmues to support many taf die refoims due Coryen eskactod last year 
to the Pension Protcctian Act of 2006 CouncU mcniben not only base not abused the pdbiic trust, 
they have been a key somce of support for dietr commuauues Ifcmoer, there nere some caampdes 
ofdieincofdDnor advond funds and nippnting orgnuataom for the penooal gam of the donor, a 
promoter, or both Changes made by the PPA. and partieialarly the MMitunon of penalties for donees 
«bo nuause chantaMf coacnbutaons for then pmale benefit, cffoctavdy address these ouilien 

Honvser. the Council and its m e mbers nere deeply ihsturbed by die laatHnanulc decision to esclude gifts 
to donee ads tied Aands. siggioning organirammi. and private fowidatioais facan the kgtslaltoo’s principal 
•ncentive to mere a se gtvaog. the chantabk DtA roSover provtsaon. Our menbers have rcpniiod to m the 
extreme frwtration of their donors that dto Ian did not pcraift IRA r^loser dsunbuttons to then donor 
adsmd ftmds. Om mrmben are abo reportmg that many donors are choosing a tccoraS*bert optsoo by 
creating funds foe chnritaes designated at ibe tune of gift- Reesme these designations cannoi be diangnd 
once they ate made, the rensllmg fond ndl lack flexibtlify to address emerging cu n inamit ) needs. We 
toge yon to extend die IRA chaniable mlloser befoce n cxpifcs at the end of dus year, but ne alto nrge 
ytw to atton donors to choose bon dicy waaa to dir e c t dicir gifts 

We were also disaiahed by the dectsicai to m b j ect dooor advised Aaods to the private foundation csccn 
business boldtogs rule. We are auarv of media reports ni uhich donora have nsed eenam Type III 
sigiportmg argmuatmos tn die sanw sray pre^l^ib^ donorv had used pmaar fouadatiom to icciae current 
deductaons for pfts of buaancas ancferts that nibso 9 ueMly generated no corre^aauhng suppoet for 
operat in g chanties. The PPA ap propr ia tely a ih h essc s dus abiae by subyectmg non* functionally 
mtegraacd Type 111 supponuig or gam ratsons ao the teciion 4443 business holdings hmitanona 
By contrast, neither die media nor Congrem tdcntificd. md the Counal on Foundniiom is not aware of. 
any signsfWani cases m whidi donee advned ftmds uert mahuig deetsaons about how loay to mam 
bnsmess boldmgs based on die private interests of the donor (as opposed to tiaunnunnf the loog«aerra 
value of die asaett to the Amdl Funher. there la no reason to betaeve dial any such abuaes would occur 
more frequently when the gift is made to a paddK c ha nty to csiablnh a dooor adv ived fund than when 
given to a public chanty for naoiher type of fond Wc hdieve CotqpcM should repeal the applicaiwn of 
die excess business boldn^ rule to donor advised furadi. 

FinaBy. we arc oancemed that Conpess tingled art fanubet who choose to cicaac Type I supporting 
organsniwns to carry on then philanthropy and treated them more harshly than Camibes that create 
panaae foandatmiiB by refosmg to permit c o mpen sa tion for services provided to tbe sipportmg 
organsaiwn or even the reunburserneni of a family mernber's oui-of'pocket expenses. We believe ibai 
Type L H and foncuonally miegraied 111 supporting orgafuzatiom, should he able to pnn ide 
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compCMtiM and cxpcnar mrafaunKmoM pt w idc d Ihc paymcoti arv i mprov e d in Mhnnoe by the 
ofgsatniiMn'* notv-Cnmdy hoard mc«?iberv 

Tbc CotNKil i» abo caHtng am Camptmt lo nuke a «cnc« adjwamcaiu to iba ^cMtoa PnNcctioa Kci 
refianru M atldrcM aome uiuatoom « mluch ihe Act ■ tumpenng c u nMn un ay phil a nthrop) 

TbnaMdude: 

o (.lanfyinf die abilHy of tponaonng organuaimM to purebaK iood» and retvtcca oo ibe open 
Durket wing fend ancte 

o Enabading fendi mailed h) poMic cfcamiea and g o »ttnwcnaal ccNiite* frean Ibt drfbMtiM of 
doDorad^tied fiind 

o Pcnninmg.nfthappcopnafatafemanla.adiiicdfiindaioniakcgranuioiadivtdttafcforitic 
relief of poverty or dMtrcaa 

o Clarifying dim ibe dcMgnanoo m a gift nMnimeni of Kbolarahip cocnfiMiec mcmbcpt by ink 
or pnitMii doe* ■M oomtituar an apfw Mm em by ibe donor of pervom holding diooe 

pOMlMMIft 

o ProvKbng for ahatcmcni of fint«taer um* for ibe new penalty provtuons of ibe If A on Ibe 
taiwic basM m for ennwig penalty uwi 

o Tenpomnly stnpending tfe penabiei for mrinag gnats to certain toppoftiag organuntions 
wall die hncoMl Kevenue Service can rrinMy idcMify dwre organixauoaa 

o Includifig emun pubbcly«aupp a rae d chantahle organizaljom wiibra tbe definnion of 
funetoonally maegrated Type III wppening organiariiom 

We wiH oudioe ibcrc arena m more detail m ihc atetemenc we mbnan hi t cap ceia c lo die Conaniaice'a 
retpicft for oo mw e n u on the If A. 

Before leaving die Pf A. let me ondencore one other wp u rt ant point Tlua la the <kar and preuiag need 
for gindance from die laiemnl Roenac Service on m t cipreti ng the new requeemenia and Cm die IRS to 
Boum and maimain an efleenve enforoemen prerence ai the eaempi orgnmmticn area. Oiberwiae. we 
mil faid ounelvca hi a kind of demh iptral m wineb Congreu kgnJalea ner more lealnctive rulea tbai 
aeriewly Hnpede the abilny of phtlambropae orguuatKmi id a cou n y ii i b dietr walk while the abmea 
coQitnuc unchocked. 

While the Covnctl iccka help from Congms tn lUng ccitam aipccts of the Penuon Pfotoctma Act. we 
ate aho oommitaed lo creating a ponaiae legnlaiiae agenda to foiaer tbe gromb of reipomiMc and 
effoctne pbil anlfeu p y You mO be bemtn g onre from na about dua m the fobHe. but we ne tookmg at 
nicb iiinci at 


• CTiarigei to die ntka for program tekied mveattnenn by prrvaae founditioM to facalHaie tbcae 
HiV'crtmenla. which are key to both urban and ninl economic do^opaml activibe»- Our 
changea would allow enertte«>. fueb aa the proponed fow^proAi. bmiaed liabdity eompantea or 
UCa. dial waait to reoerve thcae grania to prMtualrfy aa eligible roapam u 

• Legnlation to creole an Offace of Rural Pbilaathropy m Ibe Depattmenl of Agnndline that would 
aaMii oocnmunatica m creating new eommunny foundation* and other aefeek* for (ditlandaopy 

• Fianenmg tbe pmate faunditton eaenc tan to I percent m renMHie the tan** perveme dumeentrve 

to increase giving and to increase tbe fkm of grant dolfan 
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• Exlcfidinf Ihc PfA’ft mccntn^s for p(b of qwlificJ ccmmitwa property 

■ Mitoiy Irkfan 8ribd go^cn u ttetin qialtfieJ i rc ip ic nti ofdMntibkcqtributiomofccrtw pfti 
of food by buMfie*ro» 

As ptrt ofour comwnarni los positive spods to enhaooc pl>iloniitfop> . I sin voy plencd to iliirv wiili 
yxn the news sboul the cst^lnhraentora CoafresManal Ptnlanllviipy Caucus. I ap^ud the Icatlmhip 
of yout cciIcncMCs. RepPMCMiii^es Siephanic Tubbs June* (OH) sod Robin Hayes (NC) for cMbbshing 
tfiis bipartisan caucus »! sersnig as its Hnae CxxIism. The goals of die Coopesssonal Riilanllaopy 
Caucus meiude uifonnmg Members of Coupes* sad co n p euMonal uaiT about fomidatMMU sad the 
unportani role that foumfolsons play in oar ctwnumiics and around die globe, as wel) as idcutifyutg 
issues of Rwfual mteresi to die phtlandiroftc sector aad lawmaker A Dear CoUcagitc kaer waa 
circulated Inly l2*so WTeu cosga gcyomojoui. 

Turning back to die mam topic of tins Rmung's heani^ we muu find a way to wxufc logetlier to 
prodoce bealtbscr eoramtuiMics. nwre educated cbihben. htghrr rates of empfoyabiliiy and em pl o yment, 
decent housing, and compaisKai for those who cannot compete. Sustainability is the measuee of 
outcomes, of chmgc acn^y aefnestd- not only to make a difference, but alto to make It agaui and 
again Healthy cbihben and conmnnuties are act •^pro grams ." nor are they mere ideals. They are 
o si tcontcs dial (tow from hard and sometMtes du^grrww wori. rctuhs dial me earned by sweaa and 
sometimeB Mood. Commumtse* are not clouds dim drift by or wtshes that go gouly to sleep, they nim 
with inf5c and cryatg duMren. focy grow with unestmcni and a neighbor's stiudy nature, they shrink 
and colUpae when poverty gnodt them down They bum mben me are ao angiy we no longer have hope. 
They arc rcsmT cc an J when leaders come forward mnh micgnty and a vssioa bulb on bener knowledge, 
keener lunening. greaser diversity, and a cooummieot to finer amoames. Together wemnsi allow the 
cieabve en e r gy of philanthropy to fiilfttl every donor's ihcan of a bener world 
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Chairman LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Miller, in your written statement, you discuss compliance in 
the sector. Is the charitable sector generally compliant with the tax 
law? 

Mr. MILLER. I think that is a fair statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEWIS. Will you go further to say that it is very com- 
pliant? 

Mr. MILLER. I believe that probably remains correct. As we try 
to quantify the level of compliance, the only comment I would make 
is we have not yet done a national research program to truly base- 
line the level of compliance here, but in our view and in our find- 
ings throughout our examination process, I would hazard that very 
compliant remains correct. 

Chairman LEWIS. Mr. Czerwinski, your testimony indicates that 
the number of charities has grown 30 percent in the past 6 years. 
Has there been a 30-percent increase in the number of employees 
and volunteers? 

Mr. CZERWINSKI. That is a very good question, Mr. Chairman, 
because we don’t have precise data on these. What it points out is 
the limitation of the understanding that we have of this sector. Ob- 
viously, those numbers have grown, and that is one of the things 
at GAO that we would like to be able to do, is to try to get a more 
precise handle on that. 

Chairman LEWIS. Why has Government been increasingly 
partnering with nonprofit organizations? Do you think this trend 
will continue in the future? If so, why? 

Mr. CZERWINSKI. Oh, absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEWIS. This is local, county. State, and Federal; gov- 
©mixiGnt 9.t 9.11 IgvgIs 

Mr. CZERWINSKI. Yes, Mr. Chairman. What we see is a deliv- 
ery mechanism that more and more involves all levels of Govern- 
ment and other players such as nonprofits. As the Federal Govern- 
ment is facing a fiscal condition of deficit, it looks for more part- 
ners to help with that burden, and nonprofits have proven them- 
selves to be very effective players in that. 

So, this is a trend that we have seen going on for the last num- 
ber of years, and it will probably increase and accelerate. 

Chairman LEWIS. Ms. Aviv, your testimony states that it would 
take nine million employees to replace the service performed by 
volunteers. Has this been increasing over the past few years? What 
challenges are charities facing in finding volunteers? 

Ms. AVIV. Mr. Lewis, I think what I was trying to convey in my 
testimony is that there are the equivalent of — the number of volun- 
teers there are the equivalent of nine million professionals. I think 
the charitable sector depends on both the work of full-time profes- 
sionals, part-time professionals, and volunteers. It was just one 
way to quantify what the value was and how many volunteers we 
depend on. 

What we have seen, though, in numbers that are of concern to 
us is that the number of volunteers volunteering in charitable orga- 
nizations is going down. In 2004, it was 64.5 million, in 2005, 65.4, 
and 2006 61.2. While we see that from time to time the number 
of volunteers may increase in response to a crisis, the overall num- 
bers are going down. We are a little concerned about that. 
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Chairman LEWIS. Mr. Gunderson, I applaud the work of founda- 
tions. I have seen the good work in places all across America, hut 
especially in my city of Atlanta. I know the foundation you men- 
tioned, the Arthur Blank Foundation. They help create unbeliev- 
able opportunities for children, for young people, to get an edu- 
cation. 

How do your members determine the needs of a community? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Very carefully and very strategically. In most 
cases, especially at our community foundations, they would have 
boards. Their boards, first of all, are chosen from the community, 
so they seek to represent and reflect the community that they 
serve. 

Many foundations, including our private foundations and even 
many of our corporate giving programs, have created their own ad- 
visory committees that will allow them to better hear from the 
community, especially the areas in which they choose to serve. 

For example, some foundations will fund just education. Some 
will fund health care. Some will fund recreation or the environ- 
ment. They try to specialize and bring in those kind of resources 
in ways that best reflects the needs of the community they seek to 
serve in conjunction with the mission of their foundation. 

Chairman LEWIS. Mr. Kutz, let me ask you, do you have any 
idea what is the best way to promote self-regulation? Is this a 
question that they should be responding to in the private sector? 

Mr. KUTZ. I wouldn’t have any opinion on that, no. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you. Let me now yield to the Ranking 
Member for questions. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank 
all the witnesses again. 

Mr. Kutz, I must say I was blown away when I first learned 
about the 55,000 exempt organizations that are delinquent in taxes 
and owe nearly $1 billion. Then you say in your testimony that 
those numbers are understated. At the same time, you conclude, 
which I think speaks well for the sector, for nonprofits generally, 
that the vast majority of exempt organizations pay their taxes, to 
quote you. 

First of all, how many tax-exempt organizations are there in this 
country? 

Mr. KUTZ. I believe in the database of active ones for IRS, there 
was 1.8 million. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. 1.8 million. So, of the 1.8 million, 55,000 exempt 
organizations are delinquent? 

Mr. KUTZ. That’s correct. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Well, you also state that more aggressive action 
is needed by the IRS. You alluded to the need for some criminal 
investigations. Do you think any changes in law, in Federal law, 
are also necessary? 

Mr. KUTZ. No. I think the more aggressive criminal action is 
necessary on the payroll tax cases. We have referred several hun- 
dred of those over the last 5 years to the IRS related to government 
contractors. Medicare providers, et cetera. We do believe some ag- 
gressive action, making some examples of those people. 

On the collections side, I also think that with these types of peo- 
ple, who are real fraudsters — these aren’t your average American 
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taxpayers — more aggressive seizures and levying of asset sources 
should be done. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. So, it is not different from any other problems. 
A few bad apples, unfortunately. Well, I think it is important to 
point out the vast majority of exempt organizations pay their taxes, 
are contributing a great deal to this country, to the people in need 
in this country, as has been pointed out, as we all know. 

So, I just hope that the headlines coming out of this hearing 
don’t just concentrate on the bad apples because that would dimin- 
ish the good work that is being done, but at the same time, I also 
think your recommendations that the IRS needs to take more ag- 
gressive action against the bad apples is well taken. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Miller, do you have a mechanism in place 
to identify officials at exempt organizations who aren’t paying their 
taxes? Are there some actions taken against them or for those ex- 
ecutives otherwise abusing the Federal tax system? Why aren’t you 
being more aggressive and taking action against these bad apples? 

Mr. MILLER. Well, if I understand the question, Mr. Ramstad, 
we generally don’t, as a part of our determination letter process up 
front, do tax checks on key individuals. That would be fairly bur- 
densome on the organization and fairly burdensome on the Service, 
and would slow down an otherwise already pretty slow process of 
pushing through determination letter requests. 

On the enforcement side, when these organizations do get into 
trouble, I think it is important to say that exempt organizations, 
in terms of collection, in terms of most employment tax issues, are 
remarkably similar to the balance of our taxpaying public. That is, 
there are some bad apples out there. They go into the collection 
queue, and they are treated like other taxpayers at that point. 

So, some do sit in the queue too long, and that is a function of 
r6soiirc6S. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. But whatever percent 55,000 is of 1.8 million is 
about proportionate to the broader 

Mr. MILLER. I don’t think I can say that. I think I could look 
at — I have got to get back to you on that if I am correct on that, 
but our sense is that the exempt organizations’ function, that those 
organizations are roughly equivalent in terms of getting into prob- 
lems as other small businesses, or large business, for that matter. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Well, let me conclude before my time runs out. 
I want to get back to Mr. Kutz for one question. 

In your written testimony, you indicated that 1,200 of the delin- 
quent tax-exempt organizations received over $14 billion in Federal 
grants. I would like to see this money going to those that pay their 
taxes. That just doesn’t make sense. 

Can’t the granting agencies — isn’t there some way to identify ap- 
plicants that have a Federal tax debt before issuing the grants? 

Mr. KUTZ. It is a self-reporting process. There is a form that is 
filled out. It is SF-424. It has a box that says, “Do you have other 
Federal debt?” Five of our 25 case studies said no on the box. Even 
if they had said yes, I am not sure there is a mechanism for the 
agency, such as the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), for example, to validate that. So, right now it is a trust but 
do not verify system, and so people, grantees, who have significant 
tax problems get Federal dollars. 
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Mr. RAMSTAD. Again, I thank the panel. I yield back. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you. Now turning to Mr. Pascrell for 
questions. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with your questions and the Ranking Member. I think 
they go to the heart of much of what we are going to be talking 
about today. 

Mr. Gunderson, if you would, the Treasury Department asserted 
recently that nonprofits are a significant force of financing terror- 
ists and their organizations. Do you agree with that assessment, 
and what is the COE’s view of the Treasury Department’s vol- 
untary anti-terrorist financing guidelines? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Thank you for the question because this is 
an area of great concern for us, especially at a time in which inter- 
national grantmaking is rising because of the concerns about peo- 
ple all over the globe. 

Out of hundreds of thousands of U.S. charities and billions of dol- 
lars given in grants in material aid each year — listen to this — only 
six U.S. charities are alleged to have intentionally supported ter- 
rorists. Thus far. Treasury has not identified a single case of inad- 
vertent diversion of funds from a legitimate U.S. charity to a ter- 
rorist organization. 

The principle difficulty that we and our sector has with the 
Treasury guidelines is that they call on charities to collect a pro- 
digious amount of information about their grantees, much more 
than legally is required, and there is simply no evidence that legal 
charities or legal foundations are in any way engaged in funding 
terrorist actions. 

As a result of that, we have asked as a part of a coalition that 
Treasury withdraw those guidelines in order that we might sit 
down and work together to try to resolve the concerns that they 
may have and that we have about appropriate administration in 
this area. 

Mr. PASCRELL. So, we painted with a wide brush about certain 
organizations, particularly in terms of international events. Yet 
there has not been a single example? Why, then, does the Treasury 
point to certain organizations if they are not willing to come for- 
ward with specific examples? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. That might be a question we have to ask 
Treasury because it is one we are also trying to find out. The Coun- 
cil on Eoundations leads this coalition trying to work with Treas- 
ury. We have had numerous meetings. They will admit we have 
had meetings. We continue to offer them various suggestions for re- 
medial action. Thus far, they haven’t responded to any of that. 

As you may or may not know, and I will share for the record, 
we have recently submitted a letter to the Senate, Senator 
Lieberman’s Committee, asking that they take some action on our 
behalf to try to stop what we believe has been the nonresponsive- 
ness of Treasury on this whole area. 

Mr. PASCRELL. What are the six organizations? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I would have to provide those for the record. 
They were six domestic Muslim charity organizations. 

Mr. PASCRELL. There is no examples or proof that you know of, 
anyway, that any of these six are engaged in very specific activities 
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which are contrary to the constitution and contrary to this U.S. 
Government? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. No. If I understand, part of the issue has 
been that when you make international grants in certain areas, 
they automatically become suspect, certain regions of the country. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Right. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Nobody supports the abuse if there is direct 
funding. We don’t believe that is the case. Now, we are not saying 
that there hasn’t been a violation. We are saying the American 
charitable sector is not engaged in this. 

Mr. PASCRELL. What are the key indicators, Mr. Gunderson, to 
measure diversity in philanthropy, and how can we use these indi- 
cators to hold foundations more accountable to all communities? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. You should know. Congressman, that we 
have made the increase in diversity a major focus of my leadership 
of the Council on Foundations. I think I can speak for Diana. The 
two of us jointly are making this a major initiative in the nonprofit 
sector. 

Our board has just approved a major initiative that will include 
not only the hiring of a director of diversity and inclusive prac- 
tices — the person has already been hired and will be on board as 
of August — we have approved an agenda which includes a philan- 
thropy corps, emerging philanthropic leaders fellowship program, 
an education program, even an international area, and research in 
this area. 

What are the indicators? I would suggest that you need to look 
at a series of them. You need to look at the diversity on our boards. 
The diversity on our staffs. You need to look at diversity in 
grantmaking, but of course, the metrics you use for that are not 
easily defined. We are certainly working with Greenlining and 
other organizations to try to determine what is the appropriate 
metrics to use in this area. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEWIS. I thank Mr. Pascrell for his questioning. 

Now, Ms. Tubbs Jones is recognized for her questioning. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We 
only have a few minutes, so I am going to ask everybody that I ask 
questions to be short, like when I was in court as a prosecutor. 

I am going to start with Mr. Kutz. Mr. Kutz, I am a former dis- 
trict attorney and a former judge. Looking at these numbers you 
threw at us — 55,000 exempt organizations — it would have made a 
great TV ad for me as prosecutor until you told me that that’s only 
55,000 out of 1.8 million organizations. I am not a good mathemati- 
cian, but it comes up to about 3 percent. 

So, don’t you think it would have been as good in your report and 
summary to tell us that there are 1.8 million exempt organizations 
before you threw out this 55,000 that you prosecuted? All due re- 
spect to you doing that, but don’t you think that would have been 
a good thing for you to do for Members of Congress? 

Mr. KUTZ. We have done that in the past when we have done 
government contractors. The problem here was that denominator of 
1.8 million. A lot of those entities don’t have any tax responsibility. 
So, we had a hard time determining whether it was 3 percent, 2 
percent, or 5 percent, but I think that is a good point, and it is sev- 
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eral percent, but it is very similar to government contractors, Medi- 
care physicians, and other things that we have looked at. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Right, but the point being that you are 
Managing Director of Forensic Audits and Special Investigations. 
As a forensic auditor, it is your job to be able to get the numbers 
running. Right? 

Mr. KUTZ. Correct. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Thank you. 

Let me go to you, Mr. Miller. Can you tell me it was the IRS’ 
recommendation that nonprofits not be able to receive tax exemp- 
tion from donor-advised funds? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure that is an IRS recommendation. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. It is the law. Maybe it wasn’t an IRS rec- 
ommendation, but what do you think about it? 

Mr. MILLER. I think, generally, donor-advised funds are per- 
mitted to be 501(c)(3) organizations. I would agree 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. It is not that they would not be permitted 
to be 501(c)(3) organizations. It is the fact that the money that 
comes from donor-advised funds is not permitted to be given as a 
charitable contribution. 

Mr. MILLER. Under the IRA rollover, you cannot give — they are 
excluded from the IRA rollover rules. Is that 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Yes. That is what I meant. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. I got you, ma’am. I can’t speak to why that 
is. I would say that there probably was some concern on the Hill 
and otherwise about what was happening in some of the areas with 
supporting organizations and donor-advised funds. 

I would also note that, actually, that particular delineation, the 
difference between donor-advised funds and supporting organiza- 
tions, existed pre-Pension Protection Act when we had a different 
rule for the Katrina and New York victims as well, I believe. 

So, I can’t speak — really. Congress spoke to that. It was not a 
Treasury-inspired rule. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. You know Congress doesn’t speak to any- 
thing until we have an opinion from the Treasury or the IRS, or 
we have a hearing and we get all this background information, and 
somebody says to us this is what we ought to do. 

So, what I am asking you, Mr. Miller, is as we think about re- 
thinking that decision, are you willing to try and take a look at 
whatever you have oversight of and give us some good advice and 
counsel as to how we can get additional dollars into charitable or- 
ganizations in a much smoother process than currently exists with 
the IRA rollovers, et cetera, et cetera? 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Thank you very much. I think I am — oh, I 
got time. I got time. Okay. 

How would you suggest, Ms. Aviv, that we work on increasing 
philanthropy in the United States? The statistics say that back in 
the day, people had lots of money and they gave to a lot of organi- 
zations. That seems to be diminishing. I am almost out of time. 
Give me some suggestions of what we could do. 

Ms. AVIV. Well, one very quick way that we have been talking 
about is to expand and extend the IRA rollover so as to enable peo- 
ple not only to 
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Ms. TUBBS JONES. I already made that point. Come up with 
something else. 

Ms. AVIV. One of the other issues that I raised in my testimony 
related to these and the Small Nonprofit Administration. One of 
the reasons that we see that charities don’t fare well in response 
to the GAO study is not only because there is bad intent but also 
because there is ignorance or people simply don’t know or are un- 
aware of what they are supposed to do. 

So, to the extent to which we can educate people to understand 
how to run their operations, how to fundraise, how to do all of the 
things to make them more effective, I think that we will be able 
to increase philanthropy and nonprofit organizations. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Thank you. For the record, Mr. Chairman, 
I just want to be clear that I think that we ought to prosecute 
those who abuse the process. I don’t want anybody to think that 
I am not supporting that. I just know that when we do that, it has 
an impact on the other organizations that are doing a great job. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity. 

Chairman LEWIS. I thank the gentlelady for her questioning. 

I now turn to Mr. Becerra for questioning. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for 
your testimony and getting to see many of you again. 

Let me first say I think the work that many of our charitable or- 
ganizations do is just phenomenal, and I hope that we do every- 
thing here in the Congress to incent the establishment of other 
charitable organizations that will continue to do that good work, 
and that we continue to have organizations that will abide by the 
tax rules and hopefully help make sure that they understand, and 
especially the smaller organizations, which may not have the so- 
phistication to get out there and make sure that they are on top 
of every single change in the tax laws. I hope that you will help 
us make sure that the Congress is constructive in that regard. 

Having said all that, I would like to now focus on just a couple 
of issues of concern I have with regard to the charitable work that 
some of these organizations do. I would like to first find out, having 
experienced some of this myself, and Ms. Aviv and I have gone 
through this a bit with the Smithsonian Institution, if you can tell 
me whether or not there is anything in current law that restricts 
what a 501(c)(3) tax-exempt charitable organization can do with re- 
gard to employee compensation. 

Mr. MILLER. Perhaps I can start, sir. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Miller, also, as Ms. Tubbs Jones said, if you 
could just try to be straight to the point. Otherwise I will run out 
of time. 

Mr. MILLER. That is difficult, but I will try. 

Mr. BECERRA. I will probe. If I need more, I will probe. 

Mr. MILLER. For public charities, there is Section 4958, which 
states very specifically that compensation, high compensation, is 
fine. Over fair market value compensation is not, and gives rise to 
an excise tax and potential revocation. 

Mr. BECERRA. Fair market value is some 

Mr. MILLER. Similar compensation to other like compensations. 

Mr. BECERRA. In similar organizations? 
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Mr. MILLER. Similar organizations, for-profit or nonprofit, how- 
ever. 

Ms. AVIV. Congressman, what most large nonprofits do — smaller 
ones, it is mayhe harder for them to do — is to hire outside consult- 
ants to take a look at similar organizations, like size, region, budg- 
et, work, and so on, try and do it within the sector even though 
they have the right to do it outside of the sector, and then compare 
to see that it is reasonable. 

Mr. BECERRA. Understood. What about for private foundations? 
Is there any restriction? 

Mr. MILLER. A similar rule would apply. 

Mr. BECERRA. Would apply? 

Mr. MILLER. A different statutory basis, but a similar rule. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, in either case, public charities or private 
foundations, there is this reasonableness test that is used? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. BECERRA. Okay. Thank you. What about with regard to ex- 
penditures by the organization? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure where you are going with that one. 
Congressman, so 

Mr. BECERRA. I see a great-looking BMW in that photograph 
down there. 

Mr. MILLER. If it is being provided as compensation or it is 
being provided to someone and would be treated as compensation, 
it would go into the matrix of determining whether that was rea- 
sonable. 

Mr. BECERRA. But what if it is being used by the charity to 
dole out food to the poor? 

Mr. MILLER. That becomes a more difficult sort of test. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, how do you decide if a BMW should be a ve- 
hicle that is used to dole out food to the poor? 

Ms. AVIV. Congressman, we think that the responsibility of 
boards is immense. If boards aren’t minding the store, we have a 
serious problem. In a case where a board is allowing for a BMW 
or a car of that nature or a car that is very expensive to be used 
when that money can be used in a different way, I don’t think that 
that board is fulfilling fiduciary responsibility. 

Mr. BECERRA. Other than the laws that require fiduciary re- 
sponsibility to be assumed by the board members, is there anything 
else that can be done under law to try to prevent that type of activ- 
ity? 

Ms. AVIV. When it comes to the area of compensation, we have 
argued and 

Mr. BECERRA. Not compensation, but just in the utilization of 
tax-exempt dollars for carrying out the purpose of the charity in 
terms of expenditures. How can we make sure we have got a grip 
on that? 

Mr. MILLER. If I could jump in. Congressman, two things. One, 
I agree 100 percent with Diana in terms of we need to ensure that 
the boards are managing appropriately and are accountable. Part 
of that is making sure that sort of expenditure, which is an obnox- 
ious type of expenditure, shows up somewhere for the public to 
take a look at. So, that can be a reaction. 

Mr. BECERRA. Some form of transparency. 
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Mr. MILLER. Correct. 

Mr. BECERRA. Maybe some type of audit team. Maybe a peri- 
odic audit team might help. 

Let me ask one last question. How do you decide what is chari- 
table? Helping the poor? Helping children? Housing for disadvan- 
taged people? Opera? Is there any way that we track what is being 
given charitably to different types of entities? 

Ms. AVIV. Congressman, there are a lot of stats — and I will be 
happy to provide them to you — on the tracking of what is given to 
charities. In fact, we have seen a change in individual donations 
over the last few years in which, in the last year, the reports that 
we have are that the funding going to low-income organizations 
from individuals is much lower than the funding going to arts and 
culture institutions and higher education institutions. 

So, when we see even the money being flat or slightly going up, 
that doesn’t tell the full story until we look beneath the surface to 
see. One of the reasons why organizations serving low-income peo- 
ple are so concerned is partly because of individual donations not 
coming in their direction, and partly for concerns that other gov- 
ernment priorities are not allowing public funds to flow to them so 
that the needs of their constituents or their members are rising, 
and there isn’t the funding to support them. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I will conclude by 
saying I hope that as we continue to do hearings on this, we will 
explore what Ms. Aviv has just pointed out a little bit further. I 
do believe that while we want to support charitable giving, that we 
want to make sure that it really is serving a public purpose. I 
thank all of you for your testimony. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEWIS. I thank the gentleman for his questions. 

I turn to Mr. Neal for questions. 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t know if you are familiar with the series that the Boston 
Globe did a couple of years ago about what was happening with 
some of these old-line families and what they were doing with the 
money. In fact, they had given little if any of it away. Upon further 
examination, they were paying themselves some pretty good sala- 
ries. 

What was striking about it is that frequently those are the peo- 
ple that preach sacrifice and hard work for the rest of us. The se- 
ries, as you know, highlighted not only the fact that they were pay- 
ing themselves pretty good salaries, they were paying other family 
members pretty good salaries. In fact, it gave new meaning to the 
term “the leisure class.” 

Mr. Miller, what is the overall compliance rate by tax-exempt en- 
tities as being made comparable to taxpayers? 

Mr. MILLER. We don’t have — as I mentioned in a discussion ear- 
lier with the Chairman, we don’t at the current time have a base- 
line, a compliance baseline. Part of the 2008 budget, in fact, is to 
fund the beginning of exempt organizations research program to 
try to get that baseline. So, it is a hard thing for me to give you 
a precise answer to. 
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Mr. NEAL. So, it is hard to suggest that we should create more 
oversight without overburdening the majority of charities that do 
the right thing? 

Mr. MILLER. I think we need to be careful in those areas we 
choose to act in. 

Mr. NEAL. What type of feedback have you received on the Eorm 
990? 

Mr. MILLER. The new form has received a world of feedback, 
and I expect that to continue, much of it positive. All of it, so far, 
in my mind is constructive. Even though individuals have differing 
ideas as to what we should put into the hospital schedule, for ex- 
ample, or onto the summary first page they have been very con- 
structive in their comments. 

So, it is all positive to date, including a discussion we had late 
last week with the Independent Sector. I expect those discussions 
to continue with the Council on Eoundations as well. 

Mr. NEAL. How many of you read that Boston Globe series? 
Would you like to comment on it, Ms. Aviv? 

Ms. AVIV. Sure. I think that the Boston Globe series was a 
wakeup call to the charitable sector of our responsibility to take a 
look at existing law and see whether existing law covered those 
kinds of practices, and whether this was an issue of inadequate 
oversight and enforcement or whether in fact there were gaps in 
the law that would allow unscrupulous individuals to come into our 
sector and take advantage of the charitable sector’s tax-exempt sta- 
tus to enrich themselves. 

As a result of that work. Independent Sector convened a group 
of 24 leaders, including the Council on Eoundations, to come to- 
gether to think about these issues. We worked closely with Con- 
gress to take a look at what needed to be done. The leadership on 
the Senate side invited us to — encouraged us to form a panel on 
the nonpublic sector. We came up with over 130 recommendations 
of how to engage in better oversight that both Congress, the IRS, 
and the sector itself should do to deal with this. 

We took those issues very seriously, and notwithstanding the fact 
that it was only a small number of people, since we depend on the 
public trust to do our work, if in fact the public believes that this 
is the kind of thing that is allowed and going on, it undermines the 
integrity of all organizations. Eor that reason, we saw this as we 
are each other’s keepers, and we were quite public about it. 

Mr. NEAL. A small number of people but a lot of money. 

Ms. AVIV. A lot of money and a lot of concern because if that 
is what the public is reading about the charitable sector and not 
about our good works, that won’t help us raise the kinds of funds 
we need to serve the needs we have. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Gunderson, you seem very anxious to answer as 
well. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. It is probably my worst nightmare in this 
job. There are 71,000 foundations in America. There are probably 
ten that you and I can name that have been the focus of exposes 
in the Boston Globe, the Washington Post, the L.A. Times, et 
cetera. Those ten right now are defining the public trust, the credi- 
bility, and frankly, the regulation of our sector. 
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What we have to do, as I said in my testimony, is find that bal- 
ance. The organizations that were exposed in the Boston Globe, it 
would be easy for me to come here and tell you they are not mem- 
bers of the Council of Foundations. They are not. That doesn’t solve 
the problem. 

The general public reading that says, they are a foundation. 
They created the problems that led to not only the panel, they led 
to the recommendations that you passed in the Pension Protection 
Act. We need to find that balance to get at the intentional abuse 
of the public trust while finding the balance that doesn’t thwart the 
70,000-plus foundations who are engaged in what is a noble effort 
of enhancing the common good. 

How do we find that balance? It has to be a partnership on both 
sides of this dais. 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you, but Ms. Aviv, she mentioned — she said, 
look. This has been unscrupulous behavior. Are you suggesting that 
unscrupulous behavior could go on for decades? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. That it has gone on for decades? 

Mr. NEAL. Yes. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. It has, and unfortunately, I think it will. The 
reality is it is no different in the nonprofit sector than all of society. 
There are always people who try to get around the law. 

What we have at the Council on Foundations, in order to become 
a member of the council, you have to sign a code of ethics state- 
ment to become a member. That gives us a carte blanche ability 
to go in and investigate. We have done so. We investigate any 
charge, anybody — the press, an anonymous complaint, a Member of 
Congress. Anybody can file a complaint against a member founda- 
tion. 

We will investigate that charge to see whether there is cause. If 
there is cause, in our own internal ethics procedures, we will then 
turn that over to a formal ethics process and sanctions process 
within the council. So, we go beyond the law to deal with what we 
call immoral, inappropriate conduct. 

For example, the Getty. The Getty didn’t necessarily violate the 
law, but by gosh, what they did was certainly inappropriate. We 
put them on censure — excuse me, on probation — at the Council on 
Foundations until they cleaned up their act. They cleaned up the 
governance that Diana was talking about earlier. 

So, we take this public trust very seriously. 

Ms. AVIV. Congressman, can I just add one point on that? The 
Panel on the Nonprofit Sector is about to come up with 33 rec- 
ommendations of how we can better regulate ourselves. We had an 
experience — Congressman Becerra knows this experience very 
well — with the Smithsonian, where when the issues were raised 
publicly about the Smithsonian, the governance committee took 
those 33 draft principles and looked at their own practices relative 
to the set of standards that we had. 

At the same time, they had an independent review committee 
looking at some of the practices. The governance committee, look- 
ing at the 33 principles and the gaps between their own practices 
and those principles, then came up with a series of recommenda- 
tions of how they need to change. 
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Those recommendations were virtually identical to what the 
independent review committee did, which suggests to us that if or- 
ganizations move forward and embrace a broad set of principles 
supported by the sector as a whole, we may not need additional 
legal oversight. Federal oversight, of the kind — or additional laws 
to get there because we can get there ourselves. It is up to us, 
though, to step up and do that. 

Mr. NEAL. I thought the Globe series was most enlightening, 
and I must tell you, it raised eyebrows across much of the North- 
east. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you for your questioning. 

It is my understanding that, Mr. Becerra, you may have a ques- 
tion, and Mr. Pascrell. Okay. Mr. Pascrell? 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kutz, I don’t want you to get the opinion today from the 
questions that any of us are not interested in examining not nec- 
essarily lifestyles but certainly the records of chief executives who 
draw down a tremendous amount of dollars to themselves. You 
have investigated many areas, and knowing your other back- 
grounds and other committees, I know you have done a great job. 

None of us are minimizing what you are doing, although we 
would all conclude, I think, that this is a very small reflection of 
what is going on out there in philanthropy throughout the United 
States. Would you agree with me? 

Mr. KUTZ. Yes. I would agree with that. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Mr. Gunderson, the current IRA rollover — and 
you explained to us what that means in and of itself — but that in- 
centive certainly does not prohibit donors from making distribu- 
tions to community foundations. They just can’t make the distribu- 
tions to donor-advised funds or supporting organizations. 

How am I doing so far? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. PASCRELL. What makes the donor-advised funds and sup- 
porting organizations so essential that we should remove that par- 
ticular limitation? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. That is really a great question because the 
initial question is, why wouldn’t they just give to the community 
foundation? 

Mr. PASCRELL. Right. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Every donor has an interest. They have a 
passion — education, children, health care, the parks, recreation, et 
cetera. Through a donor-advised fund, you are able to advise your 
funds without setting up your own private foundation and having 
all of the rules, regulations, legal work, and the costs of admin- 
istering that foundation. 

So, there is a real — it is that perfect blend. It is what I call de- 
mocratizing philanthropy. It allows people with a little bit of 
money — most community foundations in America will take a donor- 
advised fund of $10,000. Some will go less than that. So, people can 
give to this that don’t have super-wealth, but they can target the 
direction of it. 

They can’t have total control. Once it is given, they have lost that 
control. That is why we have the charitable incentive at that point 
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in time, but they can say, this is the focus, rather than just saying, 
here is the money. Use however you wish. 

Obviously, a donor has a passion. This is that vehicle to meet the 
passion, but to also increase philanthropy. 

Mr. PASCRELL. So, you would not remove the limitation? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Oh, I absolutely would. 

Mr. PASCRELL. You would? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I plead with you to remove it. Let me tell you 
why. We are at that unique moment in time where over the next 
10 to 20 years, we are going to see a significant transfer of wealth. 
There is a study by the Nebraska Community Foundation. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Yes. You mentioned that in your presentation. 
I want you to define what you mean by that transfer of wealth. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Transfer of wealth? It is literally the transfer 
of whatever our assets are. We now have the World War II genera- 
tion and the baby boom generation both beginning to transfer their 
wealth. As Mr. Kind can tell you, we come from rural America. In 
my home county, the average transfer of wealth is only $48,000. 
That is what the projection is. It is not rich. It is not a lot. 

That times every citizen in the 25- to 30,000 people living in that 
county becomes real money. If we could just get them to say 5 per- 
cent of that transfer of the value of my farm or my home when I 
die will go to the community foundation, imagine the resources 
that we could capture to use over and over again for the public 
good. 

That is what we are talking about here. The Nebraska Commu- 
nity Foundation did a study in Nebraska that in 25 percent of the 
counties in Nebraska, the maximum transfer of wealth will occur 
in the next 6 years. That is because of the aging population in 
rural America. We will either capture some of this transfer of 
wealth today or we will lose it. 

It is our only opportunity, that window of opportunity. That is 
why I get so passionate and urgent about it. It is sort of like a now 
or never kind of thing. 

Mr. PASCRELL. I think — I am sorry. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Go ahead. 

Mr. PASCRELL. I think we could have a panel and discussion 
and a hearing just on the transfer of wealth — its ramifications, how 
the tax structure over the past 30 years has changed in terms of 
taxing income and assets. Certainly the poor and the middle class 
are not in as good a position as they were 30 years ago percentage- 
wise. A very dangerous situation, but interesting, and will have im- 
plications on charitable organizations throughout the United States 
of America. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I really want to work with you on this. Con- 
gressman, because the experts — and I am not one — suggest that if 
you are going to start a private foundation, you really ought to 
have at least $5 million to make it efficient and all those kinds of 
things. I don’t know if that is right or wrong. That is what other 
people say. 

A donor-advised fund, $10,000. Just look at the difference. If you 
want ordinary people to have the chance to give something to phi- 
lanthropy, you have got to open up the donor-advised fund as that 
giving opportunity. 
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Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you. Mr. Becerra? 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller, let me ask a few questions about the efforts of the 
IRS to obtain compliance by the charitable organizations. I know 
that your budget request submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent increased your funding, not just IRS’ funding the funding in 
particular for purposes of compliance and enforcement on the chari- 
table organizations side, by a pretty good amount, and that a good 
portion of those dollars would be allocated to the examination pro- 
gram and determinations program. 

Can you give me a sense of how the determination program when 
this entity is first applying for this tax-exempt status helps ensure 
that we actually do have a not-for-profit that will be formed that 
really will conduct a public purpose? 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely, Congressman. We receive about 55,000 
new organizations into us annually, about 86,000 pieces of work 
into the determination stream but 55,000. The vast majority are 
501(c)(3) organizations. 

Again, for the vast majority of those organizations, it is the only 
time we will ever have a real one-on-one conversation with them. 
That is our chance to educate and get them on the right path. 
That 

Mr. BECERRA. But if it is a family foundation, as my friend 
from Massachusetts pointed out, where we have seen some prob- 
lems, what are your folks looking for in assessing these family 
foundations and at that determination stage? 

Mr. MILLER. They would be looking to see how it was operated 
or how it was proposed to be operated and how it was organized. 

Mr. BECERRA. Do they have to state at that point what their 
compensation package will look like for employees? 

Mr. MILLER. In some detail, not in great detail. They have to 
set forth their proposed budgets for 3 years, and they have to give 
us enough information that we can see that there is not an imme- 
diate problem. 

Part of that is explaining to them what the rules are. With re- 
spect to a family foundation, there is a wide array of rules. The pri- 
vate foundation regime is much more restrictive in what you are 
permitted to do than the public charity. 

Mr. BECERRA. Now, under the examinations program, your tes- 
timony says that in fiscal year 2006, you conducted 7,079 examina- 
tions of returns by tax-exempt charitable organizations. That in- 
cludes the public charities and the private foundations? 

Mr. MILLER. That includes both — that includes our examination 
program out of our Exempt Organizations function. It does not in- 
clude, however, our new compliance contact program, which is 
about 5,000 more organizations. 

Mr. BECERRA. Let’s stick to this for just a second. I want to 
make sure. Seven thousand seventy-nine tax returns of what uni- 
verse? Is that the 71,000 foundations that Mr. Gunderson men- 
tioned, or is it the 1.8 million tax-exempt organizations which I 
think were identified? 
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Mr. MILLER. It is of the 1.8, but quite frankly, it is actually of — 
the Internal Revenue Service — and where you are going is cov- 
erage, I suppose. 

Mr. BECERRA. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Our coverage rate is half a percent or something 
like that. It is not enough. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, one-half of 1 percent of all the tax-exempt 
charitable organizations might find themselves examined, having 
their tax returns examined? 

Mr. MILLER. Right. 

Mr. BECERRA. How does that compare to the taxpayer auditing 
side? 

Mr. MILLER. On the for-profit side, it will depend on the par- 
ticular type of return. Individuals are higher, but not by much. 
Large corporations much higher. It will really vary. It is on the low 
end. Let’s put it that way. 

Mr. BECERRA. Is the money you have and the resources you 
have sufficient to provide the deterrence that we need to make sure 
that more of these organizations are doing the good work that 
would make Ms. Aviv and Mr. Gunderson proud? 

Mr. MILLER. I think we are getting there. Congressman. You 
mentioned at the beginning the 2008 budget. The 2008 budget 
gives 6.3 percent to the IRS generally. My function. Tax Exempt 
and Government Entities, gets a 7.3-percent increase. Actually, Ex- 
empt Organizations gets 9.7 percent. 

It would be hard for us to take much more than that in a given 
year, but we are building up the number of people we have. 

Mr. BECERRA. I hope you will continue to give us ideas on how 
to make this work better because we are not interested in going 
after or causing heartburn for those organizations that are doing 
tremendous work out there. Obviously, when you do this in an ob- 
jective manner and in a random manner, in some cases, you catch 
the good folks and hopefully they are able to survive an audit with- 
out too much hurt. 

I think it is necessary for us to uphold the good name of chari- 
table giving, and for us to be able to then do the best job of weed- 
ing out the bad apples as quickly as possible. 

Ms. AVIV. Congressman, that is one of the reasons why we are 
recommending and the panel is recommending having mandatory 
electronic filing. The IRS is able to do electronic filing of certain or- 
ganizations, but need the legal authority to do it all. 

Since we believe that with transparency and the fact that people 
will be much clearer about how they have to fill out those forms, 
in addition to reforming the 990 forms themselves, also having 
mandatory electronic filing will go a long way to solving the prob- 
lems. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Miller, do you know if the IRS takes a posi- 
tion with regard to mandatory filing? 

Mr. MILLER. We actually — another piece of the 2008 budget is 
to increase our ability to require additional people to file electroni- 
cally. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, would IRS support that recommendation? 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely. 
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Mr. BECERRA. Does GAO have any problems? Do they see the 
value in that mandatory electronic filing? 

Mr. KUTZ. I think it would add to the wealth of knowledge that 
we need. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for 
your testimony. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you. 

I will now yield to the Ranking Member, Mr. Ramstad. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
make three brief observations by way of concluding here. 

First of all, we simply can’t overstate the monumental contribu- 
tions of tax-exempt charitable organizations. As has been said re- 
peatedly here today, the Government can’t take care of all the peo- 
ple in need. The charitable sector is essential. I know I speak for 
every Member of this Subcommittee, and the full Committee as 
well, when we say we appreciate the incredibly important contribu- 
tions that the tax-exempt charitable sector makes. 

Second, I want to state categorically that I believe, as again has 
been testified to here today, that the vast majority of exempt orga- 
nizations are upstanding, are full of integrity. 

Thirdly, I want to thank publicly the Council on Foundations, 
certainly the Minnesota Council on Foundations as well as the 
Council on Nonprofits, because those organizations really set the 
tone for the philanthropic community and you do it exceedingly 
well. 

So, again, I thank all the witnesses. I think this has been a very 
good hearing today. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Ramstad. I want 
to join in also thanking each and every one of you for being here, 
for your contribution. 

Before we close, I want to ask Ms. Aviv and Mr. Gunderson 
whether the foundation community and the Independent Sector 
have they the ability to respond in a timely manner when many 
of your boards of your different organizations and groups meet 
quarterly? 

When you have a crisis like Katrina or some other major crisis, 
how do you get together and say, we have to do something in New 
Orleans, we have to do something in Atlanta, or something in New 
York or California. What happens? 

Ms. AVIV. Congressman, Mr. Chairman, in addition to the three 
or four board meetings that most nonprofit organizations have a 
year, and some have less because they don’t need them because of 
the nature of their business, most nonprofit organizations have 
many, many more meetings. 

In the case of Independent Sector, we have many committees 
that convene all the time. When there is a crisis, we have the abil- 
ity — and particularly with technology — to convene a large number 
of people or a targeted group of people to come together to address 
issues. 

The big change that those groups have sometimes is that they 
don’t have enough resources. They have plenty of ideas, but they 
don’t necessarily have the capacity to implement all of the ideas. 
That is where the concerns about government funding — since it is 
easily over 30 percent of the sector’s funding — why the concerns 
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about declining government funding or declining individual dona- 
tions is of concern to the sector. 

I don’t believe at this point the convening capacity and the re- 
sponsiveness is the problem. It is more the resources that are avail- 
able. 

Chairman LEWIS. Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, we have looked very carefully 
at philanthropy’s response to Katrina because to be honest with 
you, while it was well-meaning, it was probably as chaotic as the 
Government we all criticized. We want to figure out how we can 
do that better. We have held some major forums at the council on 
this issue. We are now doing, as I mentioned in my testimony, a 
feasibility study to do one or two, probably two, things. 

The first thing that we have learned is that what we really need 
to do when a disaster like Katrina occurs, we need to be able to 
get some of the best experts in our sector on the ground instantly 
to do an assessment from philanthropy’s perspective to figure out 
what is the Red Cross doing? What is the Salvation Army doing? 
What is the Office of Emergency Preparedness doing? What does 
philanthropy need to do that they are not doing? So, that they can 
report back to our sector. So we are in the process of looking at 
how we create that philanthropic team that comes in and does that 
assessment and reports to us where and how that money should go. 

The second thing we are looking at is that we have normally had 
this mindset — and I am certainly guilty of this, being new to this 
field — that we said, the charitable sector will do the immediate res- 
cue and relief They will go in and respond instantly. Philanthropy 
comes in and does the long-term rebuilding. 

You know what we learned in Katrina? There is a middle ground 
that nobody was doing. For example, if you look into the Gulf area, 
in many cases, in order to qualify for government funding, they 
need funding in order to do the planning, the planning grants, to 
submit the grant request to the Government. 

They don’t have that. Nobody funds that. The Salvation Army 
doesn’t fund that. The Red Cross doesn’t fund that. So, all of a sud- 
den, we have learned through this that philanthropy needs to come 
in up front much earlier than we thought we did in this process. 

The third thing we are looking at is whether or not we ought to 
capitalize a fund that would be a national disaster relief fund so 
that if there is a tornado or a hurricane or a bombing or whatever 
that disaster might be, there would be some money ready available 
where this team of our experts who went in could then immediately 
access some of that money rather than going back to a community 
foundation or a family foundation or an independent foundation 
and starting to raise that money. That money would already be 
there. 

We hope by October of this year to have done our feasibility 
study on this so that we will be able to take recommendations to 
our board to come up with some new strategies for philanthropy to 
better respond. 

Ms. AVIV. Mr. Chairman, there was one other issue in relation 
to Katrina. I recall testifying a couple of years ago on lessons 
learned immediately after Katrina in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. There was an opportunity to look at earthquakes, Califor- 
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nia’s earthquakes or similar disaster, floods, all different kinds, the 
tsunami and this. 

What was striking about the experience is that because of what 
Steve was talking about, the lack of time and resources to fund les- 
sons learned and translate them into how to prevent some of the 
terrible aspects of what are natural disasters from occurring again, 
we don’t do that. 

The second part was that the relationships that need to be built 
in advance of disasters — and we know where the disaster areas are 
more or less likely to strike — there need to be much stronger rela- 
tionships between local government officials, national charities and 
local charities, and charities and these national organizations, so 
that in planning, by the time it is chaotic when the disaster hits, 
all of their thinking has already gone into the plan so that the lim- 
ited resources can be more efficiently used. 

Chairman LEWIS. Again, I want to thank each and every one of 
you for being here. Your testimony has been very helpful to Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Is there any other business to come before the Committee? 

[No response.] 

Chairman LEWIS. There being no further business, the hearing 
is adjourned. Thank you very much. I want to thank each member 
of the staff and all who were involved. 

[Whereupon, at 11:41 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 

Statement of Allianee for Justice 

Alliance for Justice (AFJ) is pleased to accept this opportunity to submit com- 
ments on the affect of the Pension Protection Act of 2006 on the tax-exempt commu- 
nity. We limit our comments specifically to the provisions of the Act concerning ex- 
penditure responsibility requirements for Donor Advised Funds (“DAFs”). 

About Alliance for Justice 

Alliance for Justice is a national association of environmental, civil rights, mental 
health, women’s, children’s and consumer advocacy organizations. These organiza- 
tions and their members support legislative and regulatory measures that promote 
political participation, judicial independence, and greater access to the justice sys- 
tem. 

AFJ’s Nonprofit Advocacy Project and Foundation Advocacy Initiative work to in- 
crease nonprofit (including foundation) involvement in the policymaking process. 
AFJ supports nonprofit advocacy through plain-language ^ides to the laws gov- 
erning nonprofit advocacy, workshops for nonprofit organizations, and individualized 
technical assistance. It also monitors legislative activity related to nonprofit advo- 
cacy, provides information to the charitable community and lobbies to ensure non- 
profits’ continued presence in the policymaking arena. 

The Value of Donor Advised Funds 

As Congress has recognized in its recent passage of the Pension Protection Act, 
DAFs have become a valuable tool for donors and the charitable community. DAFs 
are a means to devote the greatest possible portion of charitable resources to the 
best possible charitable purposes. DAFs provide a way to contribute more freely to 
charity, and they prevent unnecessary waste of the resources once donated. Accord- 
ing to the Council on Foundations, DAFs made more than $1.05 billion in grants 
in 2005 (COF comments submitted to the IRS on April 9, 2007 in response to IRS 
Notice 2007-21). Many of these grants went to small organizations and programs 
that otherwise would not have been funded. 

While it was appropriate for Congress to establish legitimate safeguards to pre- 
vent abuse of DAFs — or any other type — of tax-exempt organization, it is also impor- 
tant to protect the important role that DAFs play in ensuring the most efficient use 
of charitable resources. This is especially important since, as mentioned in the Advi- 
sory soliciting these comments, “[m]ost of the provisions [in the PPA related to tax- 
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exempt organizations] were never discussed on a bipartisan basis, nor the subject 
of Committee hearings, during the 109th Congress.” 

Expenditure Responsibility and DATs 

AFJ believes that the requirements of “expenditure responsibility” on certain dis- 
tributions from DAFs imposed by the PPA are different from the restrictions that 
apply only to private foundations. Making such a distinction does not impede Con- 
gress’ goal (as stated in the Advisory) of improving accountability among DAFs. 

Section 4966 of the IRC, added by section 1231 of the PPA, imposes a 20% teix 
on certain distributions of DAFs. All distributions to individuals fall within the 
scope of such “taxable distributions,” and most other distributions^ from DAFs will 
likewise be taxed unless the DAF restricts the use of the funds to charitable pur- 
poses and exercises “expenditure responsibility” in accordance with IRC section 
&45(h). 

Section 4946(h) states that: . . . expenditure responsibility . . . means that the 
private foundation is responsible to exert all reasonable efforts and to establish ade- 
quate procedures — 

(1) to see that the grant is spent solely for the purposes for which made, 

(2) to obtain full and complete reports from the grantee on how the funds are 
spent, and 

(3) to make full and detailed reports with respect to such expenditures to the Sec- 
retary. 

Prior to the PPA, only private foundations were required to make grants under 
the expenditure responsibility requirements of section 4945(h). Due to concern over 
the more limited control of private foundations, private foundations are subject to 
greater restrictions than are public charities, including how their funds can be 
spent. Federal teix law imposes a tax on certain private foundation expenditures, in- 
cluding those for lobb3dng and carrying on, directly or indirectly, voter registration 
drives. However, no such restrictions on grantmaking apply to public charities. In 
contrast to private foundations, public charities may earmark funds for lobbying. 
See, for example, IRC section 501(h) (permitting limited lobbying expenditures by 
charities). Likewise, charities may conduct voter registration activities. See, for ex- 
ample, IRC section 4945(f) (permitting grants to certain charities to conduct voter 
registration activities). 

The restrictions on private foundation expenditures were written into the expendi- 
ture responsibility regulations to prevent the use of foundation funds for prohibited 
purposes. Treasury Regulation § 53.4945-5(b)(3) describes four criteria for private 
foundations to exercise expenditure responsibility: 

(i) To repay any portion of the amount granted which is not used for the purposes 
of the grant, 

(ii) To submit full and complete annual reports on the matter in which the funds 
are spent and the progress made in accomplishing the purposes of the grant 

(iii) To maintain records of receipts and expenditures and to make its books and 
records available to the grantor at reasonable times, and 

(iv) Not to use any of the funds — 

a. To carry on propaganda, or otherwise to attempt, to influence legislation (with- 
in the meaning of section 4945(d)(1)), 

b. To influence the outcome of any specific public election, or to carry on, directly 
or indirectly, any voter registration drive. . . . 

The first three prongs correspond with the statutory definition, and the fourth 
prong prohibits the use of funds for certain purposes, such as lobbying and voter 
registration activity. When the Joint Committee on Taxation described expenditure 
responsibility, it referred to the first three prongs only (see pages 348-349 of the 
Technical Explanation of H.R. 4, The “Pension Protection Act of 2006,” as Passed 
by the House on July 28, 2006, and as considered by the Senate on August 3, 2006, 
JCX-38-06, Aug. 3, 2006 (“JCT Report”)). These prohibitions included in the fourth 
prong should not be applied to DAFs, as they exceed the fundamental purpose of 
expenditure responsibility. The expenditure responsibility requirements of section 
4945(h) can be met without adding on the prohibitions in the fourth prong of the 
regulatory requirements. 

Appropriate Expenditure Responsibility Requirements for DAFs 

The statute should be amended to clarify that while DAFs must exercise expendi- 
ture responsibility, their grants need not prohibit use of the funds for legitimate lob- 


1 There are exceptions allowing tax-free distributions to the DAF’s sponsoring organization, to 
other DAFs, or to charities other than certain types of supporting organizations or charities con- 
trolled by the donor or the donor’s advisor. 
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bying or voter registration activities. Based on the limited legislative history pro- 
vided in the JCT report, we believe expenditure responsibility was imposed on DAFs 
to make sure grants from DAFs were spent as intended, not to prohibit or restrict 
how the funds can be spent. 

In adding an expenditure responsibility requirement for certain DAF distribu- 
tions, the PPA only referenced IRC section 4945(h) — the requirement that grant 
funds must be spent solely for purposes for which the grant was made. The PPA 
does not reference the restrictions of 4945(d) nor the Treasury regulations for ex- 
penditure responsibility by private foundations that incorporated those restrictions. 

Our fear is DAFs and their advisors who are familiar with (or who discover) the 
requirements of expenditure responsibility in the private foundation context will 
simply apply the private foundation version of the regulations without further guid- 
ance. If so, DAFs would feel obliged to make grants that are subject to the terms 
required by Treas. Reg. section 53.4945-5(b)(3)(iv), prohibiting use of the funds for 
lobbying or voter registration activities. This would needlessly restrict the use of 
funds for legitimate charitable purposes. 

Already, there has been uncertainty on this point. At the January 2007 meeting 
of the American Bar Association Teix section’s Committee on Exempt Organizations, 
a panel including IRS EO Division Senior Tax Law Specialist Robert Fontenrose 
and IRS Assistant Chief Counsel Catherine Livingston was asked “whether expendi- 
ture responsibility for donor-advised funds will look any different than it does for 
private foundations?” with the questioner noting “that the reg[ulations]s for private 
foundations include a lot of prohibitions that may or may not apply in the donor- 
advised fund context.” (from transcript in Exempt Organization Tax Journal, vol. 12, 
no. 1, January/February 2007, at 35). 

Similarly, an explanation of the PPA produced by the Council on Foundations of- 
fers the following response to the question of what “expenditure responsibility” in 
the context of the PPA: 

While the Council will be seeking guidance as to what expenditure responsibility 
means for public charities, the regulations for private foundations provide some 
guidance. Charities that make grants from donor-advised funds to non-charities or 
affected supporting organizations for lobbying, nonpartisan voter registration activ- 
ity or for regranting should consult with counsel as to how expenditure responsi- 
bility should be handled in those situations. 

Council on Foundations, “Teixable Distributions from Donor-Advised Funds,” 
available at www.cof org. 

For these reasons, we urge Congress to amend the PPA for purposes of clarif 3 dng 
that the PPA-mandated expenditure responsibility as applied to DAFs does not re- 
quire DAFs to impose the IRC 4945(d) restrictions on grantees. 

Thank you for you consideration of this request. We would be happy to provide 
any additional information or respond to any questions you may have about this 
issue. 


Statement of Ameriean Assoeiation of Museums 

On behalf of the nation’s museum community, American Association of Museums 
(AAM), representing more than 2,700 museums of every type and 16,900 individuals 
and organizations professionally associated with museums, would like to thank you 
for the charitable incentives in Pension Reform Act, particularly the IRA rollover 
provision, and for some of the reforms in that legislation, such as the reforms of the 
appraisal process. 

With respect to the IRA rollover provision, we strongly encourage you to extend 
and make permanent this provision, as noted in Independent Sector’s recent testi- 
mony before the Committee and proposed in H.R. 1419. Along with the rest of the 
charitable community, museums’ ability to maintain and expand their services to 
the public has already benefited substantially from this provision due to expire in 
December 2007. For example, an early AAM survey of museums, covering the period 
from August 2006 enactment to the end of 2006, revealed that about half of survey 
respondents had received rollover gifts, from $1,250 to several gifts of the meiximum 
of $100,000, and that museum staff expressed concern about the need for more time 
for donor education and decisions about major gifts. 

We must, however, raise some significant concerns on behalf of the museum com- 
munity about the fractional interest provisions in the Act. We know you have re- 
ceived a letter from the Association of Art Museum Directors (AAMD) noting prob- 
lems in this area. AAM wants you to know that we completely share those concerns. 
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not just on behalf of the nation’s art museums but on behalf of collecting museums 
of all types. 

In brief, here are some of our chief concerns, many of which relate to creating new 
disincentives to donors to give, which is a key matter since about 80% of the collec- 
tions of American museums that collect have come from donations: 

1. The discouraging effect on donors of the growing disparity between market 
value and their subsequent fractional deductions. As you know, the Act replaces full 
market value deduction for each fractional gift with the lesser of full market or the 
market value at the time of the original fractional gift. Since virtually all museum- 
quality objects appreciate in value over time, the value of subsequent deductions 
now decreases over time compared to market value, with each subsequent fractional 
gift showing a greater disparity. This clearly discourages donors, especially those for 
whom the value of the gift very greatly exceeds their income in a given year, who 
are thus not good candidates for an outright gift of 100% interest. 

2. The discouraging effect on donors of requiring that the gift be completed within 
10 years. Under prior law, while museums had, and usually exercised, the right to 
hold and exhibit the object, a donor could keep the object in his or her home for 
a least part of a given year until death. The new law, especially where collectors 
had recently acquired the object, or collection of objects, discourages donors from 
making a commitment in the near term to a museum, thus eliminating both the 
short-term access to the object(s) by the public and the likelihood of longer-term 
100% possession by the museum. 

3. The danger to certain kinds of objects of mandating movement without excep- 
tions. There are valid reasons for making exceptions — for allowing the museum to 
waive its right to take possession in some cases until it has 100% ownership — as 
was already decided in a 1988 court case, Winocour v. Commissioner. For example, 
if an object is extremely large and heavy, as is the case with much modern sculp- 
ture, the costs and difficulty of transportation are very great, and where an object 
is extremely fragile, as is the case with some art and other objects, it is not in the 
public interest to move it any more than is absolutely necessary. Similarly, when 
new collecting museums arise, or museums are renovated, they will, of course, fre- 
quently seek to acquire or continue to acquire collection objects before the museum 
building is built or renovated — before they can house or display the new objects, 
since museum buildings frequently take quite a number of years to design and 
build — so that when they open or reopen, they will have objects to show. 

It is also important to bear in mind that while the above concerns most broadly 
affect the art museum community, the new law, if not adjusted, creates problems 
for other types of museums as well. 

For example, museums that focus on history and culture, including the history 
and culture of ethnically specific groups, frequently find that the key objects they 
need for their collections belong to private collectors. Given the limited or non- 
existent funding for collection acquisitions at most museums, donations are critical 
in many cases, and when the objects are mostly acquired by the collector, and when 
the museum itself is expanding or under construction, as is often the case with the 
new ethnically specific museums, discouraging fractional gifts can be very dam- 
aging. 

And in the case of natural history museums, often the key educational as well 
as scientific value of objects is in fact that they are part of a collection of related 
objects. Where the law tends to discourage fractional gifts, modest-income donors 
will be discouraged from donating an intact collection and have an incentive to 
break it up, destroying its educational value. 

Changes to the fractional interest provisions of the law as expressed in the Pen- 
sion Protection Act could address areas of legitimate Congressional concern without 
the unintended consequence of discouraging generous donors and endangering cul- 
tural objects in the cases noted above. On behalf of the whole American museum 
community, we join with AAMD in urging your consideration of such changes and 
would be happy to meet with you and your staff to discuss them. 

In closing, AAM sincerely thanks you and Ranking Member Ramstad for your 
leadership as principal sponsor and co-sponsor of H.R. 1524, the artist’s deduction 
bill, which would have a very positive effect on generating new donations of works 
to museums, and looks forward to working with you on the fractional gift and IRA 
rollover issues. 
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Statement of Ameriean Bankers Assoeiation 

The American Bankers Association appreciates having this opportunity to submit 
written comments for the record of the Subcommittee on Oversight’s July 24, 2007, 
hearing on teix-exempt organizations. 

The American Bankers Association, on behalf of the more than two million men 
and women who work in the nation’s banks, brings together all categories of bank- 
ing institutions to best represent the interests of this rapidly changing industry. Its 
membership — which includes community, regional, and money center banks and 
holding companies, as well as savings associations, trust companies, and savings 
banks — makes ABA the largest banking trade association in the country. 

As the Subcommittee on Oversight (the “Subcommittee”) undertakes its examina- 
tion of tax-exempt issues this year, the ABA would like to take this opportunity to 
encourage the Subcommittee to review the Internal Revenue Service’s (“IRS”) regu- 
lation of issues relating to tax-exempt credit unions. In particular, we urge the Sub- 
committee to: focus on the IRS’s activities relating to the application of the unre- 
lated business income tax (“UBIT”) to credit unions, and encourage the IRS to revise 
its tcix-exempt group return regulations to require credit unions to file individual 
Form 990s. 

Application of UBIT to State-Chartered Credit Unions 

State-chartered credit unions are subject to teix on income earned from trade or 
business activities that are not substantially related to the functions constituting 
the basis for their teix exemption. Credit unions are self-help financial cooperatives 
established for the purpose of promoting thrift and providing low cost credit to their 
members — especially to persons with low and moderate incomes — through mutual 
and nonprofit operations. When these organizations offer services to non-members, 
or undertake activities that stray beyond the exempt purposes for which they were 
formed, the income from such activities should be subject to taxation. In such cases, 
they are directly competing with other small businesses in the communities in 
which they operate. 

Over the past year, the IRS has issued a series of technical advice memorandums 
(“TAMs”) which essentially hold that UBIT applies to various activities undertaken 
by state-chartered credit unions including, among others, income from insurance 
sales (e.g., credit life, disability life, health, group life, and accidental death and dis- 
memberment), sale of car warranties, and ATM fees for non-member services. ^ 

The ABA is pleased that the IRS has been focusing on this important issue, be- 
cause we believe that the ability of credit unions to conduct business activities unre- 
lated to their core purpose without paying taxes on the income from such activities 
creates an overwhelming competitive disadvantage for the banks that operate in the 
same communities. However, we believe that the application of UBIT to state-char- 
tered credit unions is not an issue that should be determined on a piecemeal basis 
through a series of TAMs alone. While TAMs help IRS personnel resolve complex 
issues, they generally are not be relied upon as guidance or cited as precedent by 
taxpayers other than the specific taxpayer for whom the TAM was issued. 

The application of UBIT to credit unions is an issue that would be more properly 
addressed in generally applicable binding IRS guidance, such as regulations or a 
revenue ruling that provides clear notice to the credit union industry of the IRS’s 
interpretation of the law. We urge the Subcommittee, as it continues to examine 
issues relating to the IRS’s regulation of the tax-exempt sector, to encourage the 
IRS to place a high priority on the issuance of binding guidance on the application 
of UBIT to tax-exempt credit unions. 

Equally important, under current interpretations federal credit unions have been 
held to be exempt from UBIT.^ Although this exemption is based upon a broad read- 
ing of the tcix exemption provided under the Federal Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 
sec. 1767),^ there is no tax (or other) policy reason for such a significant distinction 
for federal credit unions. When Federal credit unions operate unrelated businesses, 
the same detrimental competitive effects that result from state credit union unre- 
lated activities apply — competing taxable banks and other businesses in their com- 
munities are adversely affected by their operation of such businesses — and the Fed- 


iSee, e.g., Technical Advice Memorandum 200709072, March 2, 2007; Technical Advice Memo- 
randum 20070903, March 2, 2007; and Technical Advice Memorandum 200717036, April 27, 
2007. 

2I.R.C. sec. 511(a)(2)(A). 

^ 12 U.S.C. sec. 1767 provides that “Federal credit unions organized hereunder, their property, 
their franchises, capital, reserves, surpluses, and other funds, and their income shall be exempt 
from all taxation, now or hereafter imposed by the United States or by any State, Territorial, 
or local taxing authority. . . .” 
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eral revenue is diminished by appljdng this exemption to business activities beyond 
the purpose of the credit union charter. We believe it is wrong for the broad tax 
exemption provided to federal credit unions also to encompass all income earned 
from businesses that are unrelated to their exempt purpose, and we encourage the 
Ways and Means Committee to pursue legislation to amend Code section 511(a)(2) 
to subject federal credit unions to UBIT. 

Form 990 Filing Requirements for Credit Unions 

Tax-exempt organizations generally are required to file annual information re- 
turns (Form 990) with the IRS.'^ The annual information return must contain the 
organization’s gross income, receipts, disbursements, compensation, and other infor- 
mation required by the IRS in order to review the organization’s activities and oper- 
ations during the previous teixable year,® and to review whether the organization 
continues to meet the statutory requirements for exemption. Only a very limited 
number of organizations are statutorily exempted from this annual information fil- 
ing requirement. These include churches,® religious orders, fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties, and small organizations with annual receipts less than $5,000. 

Information returns filed by tax exempt organizations on Form 990 serve impor- 
tant public purposes beyond simply enabling the IRS to enforce the tax laws. As the 
Joint Committee on Teixation has noted:'^ 

[t]he public has a legitimate interest in access to information of tax-exempt 
organizations. This public interest derives from the tax benefits accorded 
under Federal law to such organizations, as well as the nature and pur- 
poses of such organizations. The public has an interest in ensuring that teix- 
exempt organizations are complying with applicable laws and that the 
funds of such organizations (whether or not solicited from the general pub- 
lic) are being used for the exempt purposes of the organization. 

Congress also recognized the importance of transparent financial records for all 
companies by passing the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. Many credit unions are prof- 
itable, retail financial service organizations whose activities are indistinguishable 
from tcixpaying banks. Vital information, such as their sources of income, expenses, 
amounts of compensation paid to executives, and activities, should be subject to pub- 
lic disclosure, both to ensure that they are operating effectively and with integrity 
and for the efficient administration of the tax laws. Moreover, without adequate in- 
formation, credit union members cannot understand their organization’s exposures 
and risks and cannot exercise effective oversight and control over the board of direc- 
tors and management. 

Despite these recognized benefits from public disclosure requirements, a majority 
of state-chartered credit unions do not file individual Form 9nineties. The IRS ruled 
in 1960® that state credit unions were permitted to take advantage of the group re- 
turn rules set forth in Treasury regulations.® These rules permit central or parent 
organizations to file one group return providing aggregated financial information for 
the parent and any local organizations subject to its general supervision or control. 
In the state credit union context, this means that the state regulatory authority that 
supervises credit unions within a state may apply for a group exemption ruling and 
file one group return that aggregates information from all of the state credit unions 
under its control or supervision. 

At a November 3, 2005, hearing of the House Ways and Means Committee, Steven 
T. Miller, Commissioner, Teix-Exempt and government Entities Division, testified 
that the IRS received 1360 individual Forms 990 from state chartered credit unions 
in 2003, the last year for which data is available. Mr. Miller also testified that as 
of 2003, 34 state credit union associations filed group returns, and that 21 of the 
34 group returns covered more than two thousand organizations. 

Millions of members of state credit unions do not have access to information on 
how their organizations are being operated, because such information cannot be 
accessed from group returns which contain only aggregate data. IRS officials have 
acknowledged that this is a problem but have so far not corrected the problem. 
Therefore, we urge the Subcommittee to look into this matter as part of its examina- 


“I.R.C. §6033. 

®I.R.C. § 6033(a)(2). 

«I,R.C. §6033(a)(2)(C)(vi). 

Study of Present-Law Taxpayer Confidentiality and Disclosure Provisions as Required by 
section 3802 of the Internal Revenue Service Restructuring and Reform Act 1998, Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation, JCS-1— 00, January 28, 2000, p. 6. 

8 Rev. Rul. 60-364, 1960-2 C.B. 382. 

STreas. Reg. § l,6033-2(d) 
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tion of tax-exempt organization issues and to request that the IRS amend its group 
return regulations to prohibit state credit unions from filing group returns. 

Again, we deeply appreciate you allowing us to comment on this issue and share 
the concerns of our Members. If you have further questions, please do not hesitate 
to contact me. 


Statement of Ameriean Bar Association Section of Real Property 

These comments (the “comments”) are submitted on behalf of the American Bar 
Association section of Real Property, Probate and Trust Law. They have not been 
approved by the House of Delegates or the Board of Governors of the American Bar 
Association and should not be construed as representing the position of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

The comments were prepared by members of the Charitable Planning and Organi- 
zations Group (the “Group”) of the Probate and Trust Division of the Real Property, 
Probate and Trust Law section of the American Bar Association. Principal responsi- 
bility was exercised by Carol G. Kroch of Wilmington Trust Co., Group Chair-Elect, 
Mary Lee Turk of McDermott Will & Emery, Group Vice Chair-Elect, Christopher 
R. Hoyt of University of Missouri (Kansas City) School of Law, David J. Dietrich 
of Dietrich & Associates, P.C., and Jarrett T. Bostwick of Handler, Thayer, & 
Duggan, L.L.C. Linda B. Hirschson of Greenberg Traurig LLP reviewed the com- 
ments on behalf of the section’s Committee on Governmental Submissions. 

Although members of the Group who participated in preparing the comments 
have clients who are affected by the Federal tax principles addressed, or have ad- 
vised clients on the application of such principles, no such member or the firm or 
organization to which such member belongs has been engaged by a client to make 
a governmental submission with respect to, or otherwise influence the development 
or outcome of, the specific subject matter of the comments. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

These comments respond to the June 12, 2007 Advisory of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of the Committee on Ways and Means of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives requesting written comments on the provisions of The Pension Protec- 
tion Act of 2006, Pub. L. No. 109-280, 120 Stat. 780 (2006) (the “PPA”) relating to 
tax-exempt organizations. 

These comments make the following points: (1) the PPA provisions allowing chari- 
table IRA rollovers for individuals over age 701/2 are valuable to tbe charitable sec- 
tor and should be extended permanently and expanded to allow gifts to DAFs, SOs 
and private foundations; (2) the PPA provisions requiring an S corporation share- 
holder to reduce the basis of his or her stock only by the shareholder’s pro rata 
share of the adjusted basis of the property donated by the S corporation appro- 
priately treats S corporation shareholders the same as partners and should be ex- 
tended permanently; and Congress should also clarify the permitted deduction when 
the basis of an S corporation shareholder’s stock is less than the shareholder’s pro 
rata share of the charitable contribution; (3) the PPA provisions increasing the per- 
centage limitations for qualified conservation contributions should be made perma- 
nent and the definition of gross income for purposes of determining whether a farm- 
er or rancher qualifies for the 100% limitation should be clarified and broadened; 
(4) an overly broad and unclear definition in the PPA of a donor advised fund 
(“DAF”) should be clarified as it has caused significant administrative costs and con- 
fusion for charities administering both DAFs and other charitable funds; (5) the 
PPA provisions applying the excess business holdings rule to DAFs and supporting 
organizations (“SOs”) have unnecessarily curtailed charitable gifts by owners of 
closely held businesses; (6) section 1218 of the PPA has not only reduced the income 
tax incentives to make gifts of fractional interests in tangible personal property, but 
has also created estate and gift tax liability for fractional contributions of appre- 
ciated property that should be eliminated; (7) the PPA provisions addressing con- 
tributions to certain SOs may have a chilling effect on a charity’s access to funds; 
(8) the PPA may go too far in its application of the excess benefit rules to DAFs 
and SOs, resulting in an inconsistent application of such rules and a departure from 
normal commercial practices; and (9) we welcome the PPA’s endorsement of min- 
imum distribution rules for SOs and believe that minimum distribution rules simi- 
lar to those currently in effect, when coupled with increased disclosure, may provide 
a compromise between the Treasury Department’s need to monitor SOs with the 
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charitable sector’s need for sources of support; however we suggest that Congress 
reconsider the necessity for and effectiveness of minimum distribution rules based 
on a percentage of an SO’s income or assets. 

DISCUSSION 

I. PROVISIONS SCHEDULED TO E XP IRE ON DECEMBER 31, 2007 

As a preliminary comment, we note that it would provide stability and certainty 
to the tax law to extend permanently all three provisions discussed below. 

A. Charitable IRA Rollover. Section 1201 of the PPA permitted individuals over 
age 70y2 to make lifetime charitable gifts of up to $100,000 per year in 2006 and 
2007 directly from an IRA to a public charity (other than a supporting organization 
or a donor advised fund). 

1. Importance to Charities. This provision was an important legislative change 
sought by the nation’s charities and should be extended permanently. Further, we 
suggest that Congress consider permitting donors to make gifts from their IRAs to 
DAFs, SOs and private foundations. If the law is made permanent, IRA administra- 
tors and charities will likely take steps to cure the technical problems they have 
encountered in implementing the current legislation. 

2. Problem In the Year That an IRA Owner Attains Age 70V2. If the law is ex- 
tended to future years, the age for eligibility should be more closely coordinated 
with applicable retirement plan distribution rules. Currently the charitable IRA dis- 
tribution rules discriminate against people born in the months of May and June. 
For example, a person who was born on June 27 will attain age 7 OV 2 on December 
27. All distributions that are made at any time during that year can be applied to- 
ward satisfying the minimum distribution requirement to avoid the 50% penalty teix 
for insufficient distributions from an IRA, but only distributions made on or after 
December 27 qualify for the charitable IRA exclusion. The legislation should be 
changed for 2007 and for future years to conform the charitable exclusion with the 
minimum distribution requirements. Thus, if the eligible age remains 7014, then all 
distributions should qualify for the charitable exclusion if made “within the calendar 
year that the individual for whose benefit the plan is maintained has attained age 
7OV2.” This change would simplify the administration of this provision and ensure 
that innocent parties are not caught in a tax trap. If, however, future legislation 
lowers the eligible age to 5914 (as is proposed for deferred gifts in H.R. 1419 and 
S. 819, “The Public Good IRA Rollover Act of 2007”), then requiring qualifying IRA 
distributions to be made on or after the date the donor turns 5914 is appropriate 
as it would mirror the 10% early distribution penalty provision of I.R.C. Sec. 72(t). 

B. Charitable Gifts of Appreciated Property by S Corps. Section 1203 of the 
PPA permitted charitable gifts of appreciated property made by S corporations to 
have similar tax consequences to comparable charitable gifts made by partnerships 
and limited liability companies (“LLCs”), but only for gifts made in 2006 and 2007. 
In the past, the shareholders of an S corporation had to reduce their basis in their 
stock by the full deduction for the appreciated value of the property, whereas the 
basis in the ownership interest of a partnership or an LLC was reduced by only the 
cost basis, consistent with partnership teix theory. Partnership teix treatment for 
both forms of enterprise is important. It is especially significant for an S corpora- 
tion, since a shareholder’s basis in his or her stock is typically lower than that of 
a comparable partnership or LLC ownership interest. Whereas partnership tax law 
permits partners and LLC members to increase their teix basis by their share of the 
business’ debts, S corporation shareholders cannot increase their basis by their 
share of the corporation’s liabilities. 

Many shareholders with a low basis in their stock are under the impression that 
I.R.C. Sec. 1366(d)(1) prohibits them from claiming a charitable income teix deduc- 
tion that exceeds the basis of their stock, which discourages charitable gifts from 
S corporations. In his letter of June 28, 2007 to Treasury Secretary Paulson, Sen- 
ator Richard Lugar stated that “the intent was that the full benefit of the deduction 
be conferred upon those shareholders.” We recommend that the PPA basis reduction 
rule be made permanent and that Congress clarify the amount of the deduction per- 
mitted S corporation shareholders whose basis in their stock is less than their pro 
rata share of the amount of the charitable contribution otherwise deductible. 

C. Charitable Gifts of Conservation Easements. The PPA and I.R.S. Notice 
2007-50, “Guidance Regarding Deductions by Individuals with Qualified Conserva- 
tion Contributions,” expand and clarify the availability of qualified conservation con- 
tributions. However, several significant questions require clarification. 

1. Make the Law Permanent. We believe the expanded deduction limitations of 
50% under I.R.C. Sec. 170(b)(l)(E)(i) and 100% under I.R.C. Sec. 170(b)(l)(E)(iv) for 
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qualified farmers and ranchers should be made permanent. The grant of a perpetual 
conservation easement by a farmer or rancher is likely his or her most significant 
financial transaction short of outright sale; yet the law “sunsets” on December 31, 
2007. Many conservation easements take the form of perpetual “management plans” 
for agricultural land owners and can take significant amounts of time to negotiate 
because of their perpetual duration. Although the provision does not sunset until 
December 31, 2007, as a practical matter, it will be difficult for donors who have 
not already commenced negotiations even to donate a conservation easement in 
2007. 

2. The Definition of Gross Income Does Not Conform to the Calculation of Gross 
Income From Farming Otherwise Used in the Teix Code The definition of gross in- 
come under I.R.C. Sec. 170(b)(1)(E) remains ambiguous. I.R.C. Sec. 170(b)(l)(E)(v) 
provides that an individual is a qualified farmer or rancher if the individual’s gross 
income from the trade or business of farming (within the meaning of I.R.C. Sec. 
2032A(e)(5)) in the taxable year of the contribution is greater than 50% of the indi- 
vidual’s total gross income for the taxable year of contribution. I.R.C. Sec. 
2032A(e)(5), however, does not define gross income from the trade or business of 
farming; rather it provides a definition of “farming purposes” for purposes of alter- 
nate valuation under the estate teix. The agricultural activities listed in I.R.C. Sec. 
2032A(e)(5) are significantly narrower than the broad definition of farming used 
throughout the Internal Revenue Code to define income and deductions in calcu- 
lating gross income from farming. See I.R.C. Sec. 61 and the Farmer’s Tax Guide 
(IRS Publication 225). We suggest that the teixpayer’s “gross income from the trade 
or business of farming” for purposes of I.R.C. Sec. 170(b)(l)(E)(v) should be the same 
as gross income from farming for income tax purposes generally, as shown on Form 
1040, Schedule F, line 11 or line 51, with the addition of gross income (not gain) 
from forestry and from sales of livestock and other farm products reported on Form 
4797. 

3. Other Traditional Agricultural Income Sources Should Comprise Gross In- 
come.We recommend that rental income and income from caring for another’s live- 
stock, farm program payments, the sale of livestock, conservation reserve program 
payments, hunting and fishing and the sale of farm products not held primarily for 
sale should constitute “gross income from the trade or business of farming” under 

I. R.C. Sec. 170(b)(l)(E)(v). Many agricultural operations have established corpora- 
tions or LLCs to hold real estate separate from the active operations conducted by 
a distinct corporation or LLC that owns the livestock, equipment and machinery, 
with a rental agreement between the two business organizations. Excluding such 
rental income from the definition of gross income from farming under I.R.C. Sec. 
170(b)(l)(E)(v) effectively removes significant tracts of agricultural farming and 
ranching real estate from qualification for the expanded 100% deduction limitation 
even though the property is actually used for farming. 

4. Reconsider Deduction Limitations for Easements Donated by Non-Publicly 
Traded C Corporations. Although I.R.C. Sec. 170(b)(2)(A) limits a charitable con- 
tribution deduction by a C corporation to 10% of teixable income, under new I.R.C. 
Sec. 170(b)(2)(B)(i) the deduction limitation for a gift of a qualified conservation 
easement is expanded to 100% of teixable income (reduced by other allowable chari- 
table deductions) for certain C corporations. The higher limit is available to a non- 
publicly traded corporation that is a qualified farmer or rancher, and which donates 
an easement restricting the property to agricultural or livestock production. We note 
that if the C corporation fails to meet the gross income test for a qualified farmer 
or rancher, it loses the expanded limitation, whereas if an individual donor fails to 
meet the definition of a farmer or rancher, an enhanced deduction limitation of 50% 
of adjusted gross income (rather than 30%) is still available. If Congress wishes to 
encourage contributions of conservation easements by nonpublicly traded C corpora- 
tions, it could consider adopting a similar enhanced deduction limitation for gifts of 
conservation easements by C corporations that do not qualify as farmers or ranch- 
ers. 

II. DONOR ADVISED FUNDS 

A. Burdens on Charities that Administer DAFs and Also Engage in Other 
Charitable Activities. The PPA generated substantial administrative and compli- 
ance costs to charities that administer both DAFs and other charitable funds, espe- 
cially geographic and religious community foundations. They, like virtually all non- 
profit organizations, use “fund accounting.” They record each restricted gift in a sep- 
arate fund. Many charities have gone through the extensive and arduous task of ex- 
amining each and every fund agreement to determine whether it is a DAF or not. 

Their problem has been exacerbated by the absence of guidance for ambiguous sit- 
uations. The definition of a DAF is so broad that it could potentially include every 
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restricted gift where there is any continuing donor involvement. For example, one 
would normally not think that an endowed chair at a university foundation is a 
DAF. If, however, the assets are invested by an investment firm where the donor’s 
son is employed, is the endowed chair a DAF? A DAF exists when a donor or related 
party advises either with respect to distributions or investments. I.R.C. Sec. 
4966(d)(2)(A)(iii). 

We suggest that Congress amend the PPA provisions to appropriately narrow the 
definition of a DAF or clarify when certain common kinds of funds, such as those 
with restricted charitable purposes, are excluded from the definition of a DAF. We 
also urge Treasury to exempt from the definition of a DAF a fund that is advised 
by a distribution Committee that is not directly or indirectly controlled by the donor 
or the donor’s appointee, as is authorized by I.R.C. Sec. 4966(d)(2)(C). We further 
suggest that funds established by local governments and publicly supported char- 
ities at community foundations be excluded from the definition of a DAF. These en- 
tities should be able to recommend charitable grants from such funds with the same 
freedom as if they had directly made the disbursements themselves. 

B. Repeal of Penalty if Additional Language Missing in Aeknowledgment 
to Donor. The PPA amended I.R.C. Sec. 170 to deny a charitable income tax deduc- 
tion for a contribution to a DAF unless the charity’s acknowledgment to the donor 
specifically states that the sponsoring organization “has exclusive legal control over 
the assets contributed.” I.R.C. Sec. 170(f)(18). Until this provision was enacted, the 
law governing every charity’s written acknowledgment to every donor had a uniform 
standard. I.R.C. Sec. 170(f)(8). The new DAF provision needlessly complicates the 
law and the punishment is excessive. Every completed charitable gift requires a 
transfer of legal control, including a gift to a DAF. Furthermore, the definition of 
a DAF is so broad (see above) that both the donor and the charity might not realize 
that a simple restricted gift agreement fell within the definition of a DAF. A donor 
should not lose a tax deduction solely because the charity’s receipt did not contain 
this statement. We recommend repeal of this provision, or in the alternative, the 
imposition of a reasonable fine on the charity (the party responsible for issuing the 
statement) similar to the penalty for a charity’s failure to send a donor a written 
acknowledgment of any kind: $10 per contribution, capped at $5,000. I.R.C. Secs. 
6115 and 6714. 

C. The Excess Business Holdings Rules Have Curtailed Gifts of Closely 
Held Business Interests to Both DAFs and SOs. This subject is addressed in 
Par. rV C. below. 

D. The Penalty for an Excess Benefit Transaction With a DAF Applies 
Even to the Portion of the Reasonable Value of Services Rendered. The PPA 

classified the entire amount of any grant, loan, compensation, or similar pa 3 Tnent 
from a DAF to a donor or related party as an “excess benefit payment”, whereas 
normally only the excess over the value of services is subject to that tax. Compare 
I.R.C. Sec. 4958(c)(2) and (c)(1), and I.R.C. Sec. 4941(d)(2)(E). We question why rea- 
sonable compensation is not permitted when both public charities and private foun- 
dations can make such payments to disqualified persons. If a financial institution 
seeks to establish a DAF, or if a donor recommends an investment firm where a 
family member is employed, an exemption seems appropriate if the investment 
firm’s fees are reasonable and comparable to fees that it charges other customers. 
This issue is addressed in greater detail in Par. IV D. below. 

HI. GIFTS OF FRACTIONAL INTERESTS IN TANGIBLE PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY 

Section 1218 of the PPA made significant changes to the income, estate, and gift 
tax consequences of donations of fractional interests in tangible personal property 
to charitable institutions (“fractional contributions”). 

A. Overview of Changes. Under prior law, a fractional contribution was deduct- 
ible for Federal income tax purposes, if the donee 1) received an undivided portion 
of the donor’s entire interest in the property gifted, I.R.C. Sec. 170(f)(3)(B)(ii); and 
2) had the right to possession, dominion, and control of the property proportionate 
to its ownership interest. Treas. Reg. § 1.170A-7(b)(l)(i); Winokur v. Commissioner, 
90 TC 733 (1988). Like other charitable gifts of tangible personal property, a frac- 
tional contribution was valued for income, estate, and gift tax purposes at its full 
fair market value at the time of the gift. For estate and gift tax purposes, fractional 
contributions were deductible at the full fair market value, I.R.C. Secs. 2055 and 
2622, and for income teix purposes they were deductible at the full fair market value 
of the gift, if the use of the property by the donee charity was related to its chari- 
table purpose, I.R.C. Sec. 170(e)(1)(B), subject to the applicable percentage of con- 
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tribution base limitations. I.R.C. Sec. 170(b). We are aware that in some cir- 
cumstances donors took advantage of these rules, but we are concerned that the 
PPA has not only reduced the income tax incentives to make valid fractional con- 
tributions, but has established estate and gift tax penalties on fractional contribu- 
tions of appreciated property. 

The PPA established a new regime for fractional contributions, providing: (i) 
unique valuation rules for income, estate, and gift tax purposes; (ii) deadlines for 
donating the remaining fractional interest in the property, enforced by recapture 
and penalty provisions; (hi) a new requirement that the donee charity have substan- 
tial possession of the donated property, also enforced by recapture and penalty pro- 
visions; (iv) unrelated use recapture rules more onerous and punitive than those the 
PPA introduced for non-fractional contributions; and (v) narrow ownership require- 
ments for donors to obtain deductibility. 

B. New Valuation Rules. In our view, the most serious change is caused by the 
new valuation rules. New I.R.C. Secs. 170(o)(2), 2055(g), and 2522(e)(2) limit the 
charitable deduction for subsequent fractional contributions to the lesser of the fair 
market value of the property at the time of the initial fractional contribution or at 
the time of the additional contribution. Thus, the donor is denied an income, estate, 
or gift tax deduction for the value of any appreciation of the property since the time 
of the initial fractional contribution. The denial of the income tax deduction in these 
circumstances may be a disincentive to some taxpayers, and it is not clear why the 
deduction should be limited if the gift otherwise meets the requirements for frac- 
tional contributions. However, the most severe consequences arise under the estate 
and gift tax, as shown hy the following example: 

In 2007, D contributes an undivided one-half interest in a painting with a fair 
market value of $2 million to an art museum providing for the museum to have pos- 
session of the painting for 6 months each year. D’s income tax deduction, based on 
fair market value, is $1 million. A similar gift tax deduction applies, so that no gift 
tax is due on the fractional contribution. In 2015, when the painting has appreciated 
in value to $4 million, D makes the final fractional contribution of the painting to 
the museum. Under the new PPA limitations, D’s income tax deduction is only $1 
million, even though the value of the subsequent fractional contribution is double 
that amount. More seriously, however, D has made a charitable gift of $2 million, 
but is entitled to a gift tax deduction of only $1 million. Under the 2007 gift teix 
rates of 45%, D has an actual cost (either a reduction of D’s applicable exclusion 
amount, a gift tax liability or a combination of both) of approximately $450,000 for 
making a gift to charity! Similarly, if D died in 2015 and made a testamentary frac- 
tional contribution, the value of the appreciation since the initial fractional contribu- 
tion would be includable in D’s estate. 

Denying an income tax deduction for the appreciation in value of tangible per- 
sonal property since the initial fractional contribution reduces an offset against teix- 
able income. Denying a gift or estate tax deduction for the appreciation results in 
a tax on a gift to a charity, which is not only punitive in nature but is an unprece- 
dented departure from the general transfer tax approach to charitable gifts. If Con- 
gress did not intend such a draconian result, we suggest it be eliminated by the re- 
peal of new I.R.C. Secs. 2055(g) and 2522(e)(2). 

C. Deadline for Contributions of Remaining Interest. The PPA requires a 
donor to give the remaining fractional interest in the donated property before the 
earlier of 10 years after the date of the initial fractional contribution (“the 10 year 
period”) or the date of the donor’s death. If this requirement is not met, the income 
and gift tax deductions for the initial fractional contribution will be recaptured and 
subject to interest and a 10 percent penalty. I.R.C. Sec. 170(o) and 2522(e). As a 
technical matter, if a donor dies before the end of the 10 year period, and makes 
a final fractional testamentary contribution, such gift will not have been made BE- 
FORE the donor’s death. We suggest amending this provision to require the gift to 
be made on or before the earlier of the end of the 10 year period or the donor’s 
death. As a substantive matter, the 10 year requirement may cause some donors 
not to make gifts, depriving charitable institutions and therefore the public of the 
opportunity to use and enjoy works of art and other property. We suggest amending 
the provisions to require that either a gift or a binding pledge be made within the 
required time period. 

Under the new PPA provisions, the consequences for missing the deadline are se- 
vere. The full income and gift teix charitable deduction claimed for the initial frac- 
tional contribution is recaptured with interest and the resulting income tax is in- 
creased by a 10% penalty. We believe that the time when interest starts to run 
should be clarified. In our view, interest should not start to run until the event that 
triggers the recapture. Otherwise, the results can, at least in certain circumstances, 
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seem unduly harsh. A gift made the day before the expiration of the 10 year period 
does not result in any recapture of the initial deduction, but a gift made the day 
after the expiration of the 10 year period results not only in recapture of the initial 
deduction but also a charge of 10 years of interest on the amount of the deduction — 
even though the charity ends up receiving 100% interest in the property. We com- 
ment on the gift teix recapture rules in general in paragraph E below. 

D. Substantial Physical Possession and Related Use Requirements. l.R.C. 

Secs. 170(o)(3)(A)(ii) and 2522(e)(3)(A)(ii), added by the PPA, require a charity to 
have “substantial physical possession of the property” and to have “used the prop- 
erty in a use which is related to [its] purpose or function” for 10 years after the 
initial fractional contribution or the donor’s death, if earlier. If either of these re- 
quirements is not met, the same recapture rule described above applies. It would 
be helpful to clarify the meaning of “substantial physical possession,” particularly 
in light of the severe consequences of noncompliance. In addition, we suggest that 
there be exceptions, for example, if a painting has deteriorated and would be dam- 
aged by transporting it between the donor and the donee, or if the museum tempo- 
rarily does not have exhibit space for the painting. Again, we suggest that interest 
should run only from the time of failure to meet the substantial use requirement, 
not from the time of the original gift. 

We question why the new related use rules for fractional contributions are more 
rigid and punitive than the new related use rules, also imposed by the PPA, for gifts 
of a donor’s entire interest in tangible personal property. The new rules in l.R.C. 
Sec. 170(e)(7) provide that if a donee disposes of donated tangible personal property 
within three years of the date of the donation, the donor must recapture the dif- 
ference between the amount of the income tax deduction taken by the donor and 
the donor’s cost basis in the property, unless the donee certifies that the use of the 
property by the donee was related to the donee’s charitable purpose or that the in- 
tended use of the property has become impossible or infeasible. l.R.C. Sec. 
170(e)(7)(D). The result of the different related use rules is that if a donor makes 
a fractional contribution and 2 years later the donee disposes of the property, the 
donor is subjected to a full recapture of the income and gift tax deduction, plus pen- 
alty and interest, while the donor of a 100% interest in the same situation must 
only recapture the amount of the deduction above cost basis but only if the donee 
does not certify to the related use or impossibility of use. 

If Congress wishes to reconcile the related use requirements applicable to full 
gifts of tangible personal property and fractional contributions, the amount subject 
to recapture for income tax purposes under l.R.C. Sec. 170(o) could be limited to the 
difference between fair market value and cost basis at the time of the gift without 
interest or penalties. If the interest charge is retained for recapture due to change 
in use of fractional contributions, we recommend clarifying that interest runs only 
from the time of the change in use. 

E. Gift Tax Recapture. We suggest that the new recapture rules for fractional 
contributions not be applied for gift tax purposes. We are concerned that the pft 
tax recapture rules inappropriately penalize a donor for making a gift to charity. 
Unlike the recapture of an income teix deduction which simply restores taxable in- 
come to the donor, the recapture of the gift tax results in an out of pocket cost on 
a transfer to charity. This harsh result is at variance with the gift tax regime, which 
does not otherwise impose gift tax on charitable transfers. 

F. Narrow Ownership Requirements. New l.R.C. Secs. 170(o)(l)(A) and 
2622(e)(1)(A) generally deny income and gift tax deductions for fractional contribu- 
tions unless all interests in the property are held by the donor or the donor and 
the donee immediately before the contribution. This requirement may prohibit any 
fractional gift of community property. We recommend clarifying the application of 
this provision to gifts of community property. We also recommend, as allowed by 
new l.R.C. Secs. 170(o)(l)(B) and 2522(e)(1)(B), that the Secretary of the Treasury 
adopt regulations that provide an exception to the new ownership requirements 
where all persons who hold an interest in the property make proportional fractional 
contributions. 

IV. SUPPORTING ORGANIZATIONS 

A. General Observations. Prior law provided Treasury the means to combat the 
abuses intended to be addressed by the PPA with regard to SOs. The new legal re- 
gime results in severe restrictions on a charity’s access to working capital and 
sources of funding through the imposition of penalties and sanctions on private 
foundations, SOs, and supported organizations. The following comments focus on 
four key provisions of the PPA. 
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B. Contributions to Supporting Organizations. 

1. Prohibited Contributors. Section 1241(b) of the PPA places substantial limita- 
tions on receipt of funds by Type I and Type III SOs from “prohibited contributors” 
(i.e., individuals or entities who alone or with other specified persons maintain di- 
rect or indirect control over an SO’s supported organization). Contributions from 
such contributors will result in immediate disqualification of the SO’s tax-exempt 
status and its reclassification as a private foundation. 

This limitation negatively impacts the teix-exempt community because it arbi- 
trarily prohibits donors and charities from using SOs in traditional planning situa- 
tions. For example, donors and charities use SOs for creditor protection purposes, 
particularly Type III SOs, the assets of which are considered separate and apart 
from those of its supported organization(s) for legal and creditor purposes. Maintain- 
ing the integrity of gifts separate and apart from the general assets and liabilities 
of charities that have higher risk profiles, such as hospitals, universities, churches, 
or other service-based organizations, continues to be a fundamental goal in pro- 
viding for the longevity of such organizations. 

Congress should consider instead addressing this issue through disclosure of the 
relationship between the donor and the supported organization by the SO and a 
demonstration on the part of the SO that it is in fact distributing its funds to or 
for the benefit of the specific supported organization to meet the SO’s attentiveness 
requirements. This can be done through disclosure on the SO’s Federal Form 990. 
Further, Treasury has a means to police this issue via the attentiveness test provi- 
sions of I.R.C. Sec. 509(a)(3) and the Treasury Regulations thereunder. 

2. Private Foundations. Under section 1244 of the PPA, private foundations are 
penalized for certain contributions made to Type III SOs and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to Type I and Type II SOs, due to the fact that such grants no longer 
qualify toward a private foundation’s minimum distribution requirements under 
I.R.C. Sec. 4942. Such grants will not qualify if made to (a) non-functionally inte- 
grated Type III SOs or (b) Type I, Type II or functionally integrated Type III SOs 
if (i) a disqualified person of the private foundation directly or indirectly controls 
the SO or a supported organization of the SO, or (ii) such grant is a distribution 
determined by regulation to be “inappropriate.” Additionally, Section 1244(b) of the 
PPA imposes expenditure responsibility requirements on any private foundation 
that makes a grant to any of the above-referenced SOs. As a result, SOs and the 
charities they support will likely see funds from private foundations substantially 
reduced, since the “cost” of such a private foundation’s grant is increased by its not 
counting toward the private foundation’s minimum distribution requirements under 
I.R.C. Sec. 4942 and because such grants will be subject to expenditure responsi- 
bility. Further, private foundations may be reluctant to make grants to SOs until 
Treasury issues regulations clarif 3 dng what distributions are “inappropriate.” In- 
stead of penalizing private foundations. Congress should consider addressing this 
issue by revising the minimum distribution requirements for SOs to provide that in 
a year in which an SO receives a grant from a private foundation, a portion of that 
grant should be included as part of the base amount against which the SO’s min- 
imum distribution requirement is calculated. 

C. Excess Business Holdings. Section 1243(a) of the PPA amends the excess 
business holdings rules under I.R.C. Sec. 4943 by adding a new subparagraph (f), 
which requires certain SOs which receive gifts of closely held business interests to 
comply with the excess business holdings rules normally applicable to private foun- 
dations, unless Treasury has provided an exemption to an SO with business hold- 
ings on the basis that such business holdings are consistent with the SO’s exempt 
purposes. Non-functionally integrated Type III SOs and Type II SOs that receive 
contributions from persons or entities which maintain direct or indirect control over 
one or more of the SO’s supported organizations are subject to this new regime; 
Type I SOs are not. Further, under this regime, a 2% de minimis holdings threshold 
is allowed as a statutory safe harbor before the excess business holdings rules would 
be triggered. 

Under the PPA, private businessowners have lost an important way to protect the 
family business from a forced sale on the owner’s death. Additionally, business- 
owners are no longer able to use their closely held business interests as a means 
to fund their lifetime charitable goals. Further, taxpayers cannot reasonably proceed 
with charitable gifts with the hope that Treasury will provide an exemption based 
on a determination that the SO’s ownership of the business interest is consistent 
with the SO’s tax-exempt purpose, as there is insufficient guidance as to what 
Treasury would consider to be “consistent” in this context to warrant an exemption 
being granted. 
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We suggest that Congress consider instead using the existing attentiveness test 
and control test regulations to address this problem. Under such tests, Treasury can 
assess whether an SO is attentive to its supported organizations or subject to the 
indirect control of the donor. If Treasury concludes that the SO is not attentive or 
is subject to too much donor control, Treasury can reclassify the SO as a private 
foundation. As reclassified, the SO would be subject to the excess business holdings 
provisions of Chapter 42. Lapham v. Commissioner, T.C. Memo 2002-293, is a clear 
example of Treasury using these rules effectively to combat an abusive situation. 
Thus, Treasury could continue to use prior law to address the problem. It could also 
require gifts of business interests to be more fully disclosed in the first and subse- 
quent years, and then analyze such gifts on an ongoing basis under the “attentive- 
ness test.” 

D. Excess Benefit Transaetions. Section 1242 of the PPA provided for sweeping 
reforms to all three types of SOs with regard to any direct or indirect compensation 
or other arrangement which violates the excess benefit transaction rules of I.R.C. 
Sec. 4958. Thus, under new I.R.C. Sec. 4958(c)(3), any loan, grant, compensation, 
financial arrangement, or other similar payment between an SO and a “specified 
person” or any loan to a disqualified person will be deemed an excess benefit trans- 
action and subject to the sanctions provided under I.R.C. Sec. 4958. A specified per- 
son includes substantial contributors (individuals who have donated more than 
$5,000 to the SO if the amount is more than 2% of the bequests received by the 
SO through the close of the taxable year), a member of such person’s family, or a 
35% controlled entity. 

Compensatory arrangements in the non-profit sector must be “reasonable” in 
order to be respected under state and Federal law. Indeed, even the strict self-deal- 
ing rules applicable to private foundations exempt payment of reasonable compensa- 
tion to disqualified persons. I.R.C. Sec. 4941(d)(2)(E). A strict ban on compensating 
individuals performing services in official capacities for SOs appears to be an unrea- 
sonable departure from normal industry compensation standards of the non-profit 
sector, and the breadth of the provision may cause unintended results. For example, 
an employee of a teix-exempt organization who is also a director of an SO that sup- 
ports such tax-exempt organization would technically be considered a disqualified 
person to both organizations, requiring the supported organization to carry out bur- 
densome compliance and reporting to avoid the imposition of the excess benefit 
transaction penalties. While combating abusive transactions in which SOs make 
loans, grants, or other financial arrangements with “insiders” is appropriate, prohib- 
iting even reasonable compensation for officers, directors, or employees of SOs, re- 
gardless of their status, we believe is inappropriate. 

E. Minimum Distribution Requirements. Section 1241(d) of the PPA requires 
Treasury to promulgate regulations modifying the distribution requirements for 
non-functionally integrated Type III SOs. Currently, non-functionally integrated 
Type III SOs are required to distribute “substantially all” of their net income each 
year, which typically has meant a distribution of 85% of an SO’s net income. Under 
the regulations. Treasury is to establish a distribution regime under which SOs 
would be required to make a distribution of a percentage of their income or assets, 
so long as such distribution constitutes a “significant amount.” 

The current law already requires non-functionally integrated SOs to distribute 
substantially all of their net income each year to one or more of each such SO’s sup- 
ported organizations. Therefore, a minimum distribution requirement currently ex- 
ists. The current methodology also ensures that the SO’s distribution pattern clearly 
reflects the market conditions in which the SO is operating. Consequently, donors 
and charities can manage and maintain budgets and ensure that spending patterns 
are in line with the current and future support expected from the SO. 

In addition, there is no guarantee that requiring a distribution standard based on 
a percentage of assets, like the requirement imposed on private foundations, would 
result in greater distributions to supported organizations and increased attentive- 
ness. For example, an SO which holds a closely held business interest worth 
$1,000,000 that generates $200,000 in income would, under the current test, be re- 
quired to distribute $175,000 (i.e., 85% of $200,000), versus $50,000 under the 5% 
of assets test. We suggest that Congress consider using prior laws (i.e., the atten- 
tiveness test) to address this issue. An increase in attentiveness test audits would 
provide a significant deterrent to the manipulation of income and cash flow distribu- 
tions from SOs. It would also present the opportunity for Treasury to analyze the 
nature of the relationships between the various asset holdings of the SO in light 
of the Lapham decision (discussed above) to determine if the SO’s public charity sta- 
tus should be revoked and the entity reclassified as a private foundation, triggering 
application of all of the excise tax provisions applicable to private foundations. 
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The PPA provisions impose substantial excise taxes and penalties to address per- 
ceived abuses involving SOs. However, Treasury already had the statutory means 
to address the problems intended to be corrected by these new laws, and in fact did 
so with success when the circumstances warranted action. The new legal regime re- 
sults in unintended negative consequences on the non-profit community by restrict- 
ing access to working capital, decreasing sources of funding, and penalizing private 
foundations, SOs, and supported organizations with automatic sanctions, potential 
reclassification of tax-exempt status, and increased compliance requirements. 
CONCLUSION 

We welcome the review by the Subcommittee on Oversight of the impact on char- 
ities of the significant changes made by the PPA. We appreciate your consideration 
of our comments. 


Statement of the American Bar Association Section of Taxation 

These comments (“Comments”) are submitted on behalf of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation section of Teixation (“Teix section”) and have not been approved by the House 
of Delegates or Board of Governors of the American Bar Association. Accordingly, 
they should not be construed as representing the position of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Executive Summary 

The Pension Protection Act of 2006^ (the “PPA”) contained numerous provisions 
affecting tax-exempt organizations described in section 501(c)(3).^ On June 12, 2007, 
the Subcommittee on Oversight of the Ways and Means Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives issued an Advisory, inviting comments on those 
provisions of the PPA, including on how these provisions may affect charitable ef- 
forts and the difficulties that have arisen in implementing these provisions. We wel- 
come the Oversight Subcommittee’s consideration of these issues and their impact 
on donor advised funds, supporting organizations, their donors and the organiza- 
tions they support. 

In reaction to reports of abuses by a few organizations, the PPA imposed a great 
many new restrictions and penalties on donor advised funds and supporting organi- 
zations. Most of those reported abuses violated pre-PPA Code provisions, which sug- 
gests that at least certain of the PPA’s changes may not have been necessary. The 
PPA places significant new compliance burdens on donor advised funds, supporting 
organizations, their donors, and the organizations they support. These provisions 
are discouraging many well-accepted and commendable charitable activities. The 
PPA also places significant additional demands on the Service’s limited enforcement 
resources. We welcome the Oversight Subcommittee’s consideration of the need for 
balance between correcting abuses and placing additional burdens on legitimate, 
nonabusive charitable activities, and commend the Oversight Subcommittee to do so 
in a transparent manner through public hearings and open comments. 

Our most significant Comments can be summarized as follows: 

1. The PPA imposes new automatic excess benefit transaction rules on donor ad- 
vised funds and supporting organizations that are more stringent than the self- 
dealing rules applicable to private foundations, add undue complexity to the 
tax laws, and are uncertain in their treatment of section 601(c)(3) organiza- 
tions as disqualified persons. 

2. The PPA makes it more difficult for charitable trusts to qualify as Type III 
supporting organizations and may adversely affect a significant number of non- 
abusive charitable trusts. 

3. The PPA’s new rules distinguishing functionally integrated from non-function- 
ally integrated Type III supporting organizations are a source of significant 
complexity and should be reconsidered. At a minimum, the effective date of 
these rules should be postponed until the Treasury Department issues final 
regulations clarifying the scope of these rules.^ 


^The Pension Protection Act of 2006, Pub. L. No. 109-280, 120 Stat. 780 (2006). 

2 References to a “section” are to a section of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, as amended 
(the “Code”), unless otherwise indicated, and references to regulations are to the Treasury Regu- 
lations. 

3 An Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (REG 155929—06) issued on August 1, 2007 de- 
tails several factors the Treasury Department and the Internal Revenue Service (the “Service”) 
anticipate including in proposed regulations, and requests public comment by October 31, 2007. 
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4. The PPA’s treatment of charitable contributions of undivided interests in tan- 
gible personal property is punitive and affects a great many nonabusive situa- 
tions. 

5. The PPA’s change in the treatment of S corporation charitable deductions is 
consistent with longstanding tax policy favoring charitable contributions of ap- 
preciated property, promotes parity in the tax treatment of S corporations and 
partnerships, and should be made permanent. 

6. The goal of the PPA’s provision requiring the public disclosure of section 
501(c)(3) organizations’ Forms 990-T could be achieved more simply by ex- 
panding the disclosure of unrelated business activity on Form 990. 

7. A technical correction appears necessary to ensure that the penalty abatement 
provisions apply to new sections 4966 and 4967; and 

8. The PPA’s changes to section 512(b)(13) should be made permanent in order 
to put tax-exempt organizations on parity with teixable entities. 

Comments 

In light of the breadth of the PPA’s provisions affecting tax-exempt organizations, 
these Comments focus on those areas that present the most significant concerns. 
The Tax section’s views on the PPA also are reflected in comments’^ to the Service 
dated June 4, 2007 in response to Notice 2006-109,® and comments® to the Service 
dated July 31, 2007 in response to Notice 2007-21.'^ As requested by the Notices, 
those submissions commented only on the provisions of the PPA that affect sup- 
porting organizations and donor advised funds and include recommendations for 
regulations and other guidance. 

1. The Automatic Excess Benefit Transaction Rules Applicable to Sup- 
porting Organizations and Donor Advised Funds 

Background. Private foundations defined in section 509(a) have long been sub- 
ject to an excise teix under section 4941 that penalizes “self-dealing” transactions 
with “disqualified persons.” section 4941 generally prohibits financial transactions 
between a private foundation and a disqualified person, but contains several excep- 
tions, including one in section 4941(d)(2)(E) that allows a private foundation to pay 
reasonable compensation to a disqualified person for services provided to the private 
foundation. 

Since September 14, 1995, transactions between public charities® and their dis- 
qualified persons have been subject to an excise tax found in section 4958, often 
called the “intermediate sanctions” excise tax. Prior to the PPA, section 4958 did 
not prohibit financial transactions between a public charity and a disqualified per- 
son, but instead subjected them to an arm’s length reasonableness standard, section 
4958 penalized only “excess benefit transactions” in which a disqualified person re- 
ceived an excessive economic benefit. Prior to the PPA, supporting organizations and 
donor advised funds, which are classified as public charities, were subject to the in- 
termediate sanctions restrictions of section 4958 rather than the private foundation 
self-dealing restrictions of section 4941. 

Comment on Automatic Excess Benefit Transactions. The PPA effectively 
establishes a third excise tax on transactions between a charity and its disqualified 
persons. It does so by creating a new type of automatic excess benefit transaction 
in section 4958(c)(2) and (3) that applies exclusively to supporting organizations and 
donor advised funds.® Section 4958(c)(2) applies to donor advised funds and imposes 
the section 4958 excise teix automatically on any “grant, loan, compensation, or 
other similar pa 3 Tnents” by donor advised funds to donors, advisors, and certain re- 
lated persons. The Joint Committee Report states that “other similar payments” in- 


^Comm. on IRS Notice 2006—109, ABA Tax Sec. Comments in response to IRS Notice 2006- 
109 on the application of the Pension Protection Act of 2006 to donor advised funds and sup- 
porting organizations, (June 4, 2007). 

SNotice 2006-109, 2006-51 I.R.B. 1121 

®Comm. on IRS Notice 2007—21, ABA Tax Sec. Comments in response to IRS Notice 2007- 
21 on Treasury Study on donor advised funds and supporting organizations, (August 1, 2007). 

■'Notice 2007-21, 2007-9 I.R.B. 611. 

®The term “public charity” is not defined in the Code and is used here to mean those tax- 
exempt organizations described in section 501(c)(3) other than private foundations, section 4958 
also applies to organizations described in section 501(c)(4) and their disqualified persons. 

®The PPA also adds new sections 4966 and 4967, which impose penalties on other donor ad- 
vised fund activities. 
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elude expense reimbursements but not sales or leases. Section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(I) 
creates comparable automatic excess benefit transaction rules for payments by sup- 
porting organizations to their substantial contributors and certain related parties, 
section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(II) creates a third, broader category of automatic excess ben- 
efit transaction for a loan by a supporting organization to any “disqualified person,” 
not just substantial contributors and related parties. 

The PPA thus establishes new rules for supporting organizations and donor ad- 
vised funds that are more stringent than those that apply under either the private 
foundation self-dealing rules or the general section 4958 intermediate sanctions 
rules (hoth of which allow the pa 3 Tnent of reasonable compensation and expense re- 
imbursements to disqualified persons). It is not clear why supporting organizations 
and donor advised funds should be subject to a more stringent rule. Implicit in this 
change must be the view that payments of compensation or expense reimburse- 
ments to disqualified persons by supporting organizations or donor advised funds 
are more likely to result in abuse than similar pa 3 Tnents by private foundations. 
However, we are not aware of any substantial evidence to that effect. 

The PPA also reverses the priorities of section 4941 by prohibiting the payment 
of compensation but allowing sales and leases. Congress previously had determined 
in enacting section 4941 that sales and leases were more susceptible to abuse than 
compensation for services, but the PPA takes a contradictory approach. The rules 
under section 4941 already were subject to much criticism for their complexity, and 
by prohibiting the payment of all compensation by supporting organizations and 
donor advised funds the PPA effectively creates more traps for the unwary. 

We encourage the Oversight Subcommittee to consider whether it would be more 
appropriate to apply either the private foundation self-dealing model or the public 
charity intermediate sanctions model, in lieu of these new restrictions which add 
further complexity to the Code. If the Oversight Subcommittee concludes that a 
more restrictive penalty tax regime on donor advised funds and supporting organi- 
zations is appropriate, we respectfully submit that a less complex approach would 
be to subject donor advised funds and supporting organizations to the self-dealing 
rules of section 4941, much as the PPA has subjected them to other private founda- 
tion provisions in sections 4943 and 4945. 

Comment on Failure to Exclude All section 501(c)(3) Organizations. The 

PPA also may establish more restrictive rules for transactions between section 
501(c)(3) organizations. Prior to the PPA, transactions between section 501(c)(3) or- 
ganizations were excluded from the scope of both the private foundation self-dealing 
excise tax and the intermediate sanctions excise tax, regardless of whether they 
were private foundations or public charities. This exclusion was accomplished in the 
regulations by excepting all section 501(c)(3) organizations from the definition of 
“disqualified person.”ii The PPA’s automatic excess benefit rule for loans by sup- 
porting organizations to disqualified persons in section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(II), however, 
creates by statute a limited exclusion that applies only to public charities described 
in section 509(a)(1), (2) and (4). This express statutory provision may foreclose the 
Treasury Department from expanding that exclusion by regulation to allow a sup- 
porting organization to make a loan to another supporting organization or to a pri- 
vate foundation that is a disqualified person, even though the transaction is be- 
tween two section 501(c)(3) organizations. If this result is what Congress intended, 
it represents a material departure from the pre-PPA policy of excluding all trans- 
actions between section 501(c)(3) organizations from the application of the self-deal- 
ing and intermediate sanctions excise taxes. 

The limited statutory exclusion in section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(II) also clouds the Treas- 
ury Department’s regulatory authority with respect to the other automatic excess 
benefit transaction rules in section 4958(c)(2) and (c)(3)(A)(i)(I). Although neither of 
these latter provisions contains the same limited statutory exclusion, the language 
in closely related section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(II) may cast doubt on the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s regulatory authority to extend the pre-PPA exclusion for all section 501(c)(3) 
organizations to the new automatic excess benefit transaction rules. The Treasury 
Department could view the limited statutory authority for loans to disqualified per- 
sons as an indication of Congressional intent toward automatic excess benefit trans- 
actions more generally. 

The policy reflected in the private foundation self-dealing rules of excluding all 
section 501(c)(3) organizations from self-dealing penalties has withstood the test of 


i*’ Staff of the Joint Committee on Taxation, Technical Explanation of H.R. 4, The “Pension 
Protection Act of 2006,” as Passed hy the House on July 28, 2006, and as Considered hy the 
Senate on August 3, 2006, at 467 (2006) (the “Joint Committee Report”). 

11 Reg. §§ 53.4946-l(a)(8) and 53.4958-3(d)(l). 
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time. A more restrictive approach under the automatic excess benefit transaction 
rules creates further complexity and more traps for the unwary. Accordingly, we re- 
spectfully suggest that the Oversight Subcommittee reconsider this aspect of the 
PPA. 

2. The Treatment of Perpetual Charitable Trusts as Supporting Organiza- 

tions 

Background. Prior to the PPA, a trust described in section 501(c)(3) could qualify 
as a Type III supporting organization under section 509(a)(3) if it met the “respon- 
siveness test” and the “integral part” test in Treasury Regulation section 1.509(a)- 
4(i)(2) and (3). Under Treasury Regulation section 1.509(a)-4(i)(2)(ii) a trust could 
meet the responsiveness test if it was a charitable trust under state law, named 
each supported organization in its governing instrument, and was subject to a state 
law that gave the beneficiary organization(s) the power to enforce the trust and 
compel an accounting. PPA section 1241(c) overruled this regulation. The Joint 
Committee Report states as follows: 

In general, under [this] provision, a Type III supporting organization that is orga- 
nized as a trust must, in addition to present law requirements, establish to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary, that it has a close and continuous relationship with the 
supported organization such that the trust is responsive to the needs or demands 
of the supported organization, 

We understand that the PPA included this provision in response to reported 
abuses of donors’ “parking” assets in a charitable trust and retaining effective con- 
trol of them due to a failure of oversight by the supported organization. Such abu- 
sive “parking” of assets is designed to avoid dedicating the assets to charitable pur- 
poses and use. However, this PPA provision is very broad in scope and affects a sig- 
nificant number of charitable trusts where there is no hint of abuse. For example, 
it is not uncommon for a donor to create a separate trust with a bank or other inde- 
pendent trustee to serve as an external endowment for a named charity. Donors do 
so for a number of reasons, including concerns that future officers of the charity will 
not honor the donor’s intent, that the endowment should be protected from the 
charity’s creditors, that the charity might otherwise make imprudent invasions of 
principal, or that the charity lacks investment expertise. Having a trust serve as 
an external endowment avoids these concerns and serves legitimate charitable pur- 
poses. The establishment of such trusts stands in sharp contrast to the abuses at 
which the provision is aimed; yet, the PPA provision applies to them as well. 

Comment. We assume that Congress did not intend the PPA to have the effect 
of revoking the supporting organization status of the significant number of nonabu- 
sive charitable trusts described above. However, there is no assurance that the 
Treasury Department’s regulations will adequately constrain the scope of PPA sec- 
tion 1241(c) to avoid the unnecessary conversion of many nonabusive charitable 
trusts into private foundations. Accordingly, we respectfully suggest that the Over- 
sight Subcommittee reconsider the scope of PPA section 1241(c) to ensure that it 
clearly reflects its intent and is not applied more broadly than intended. 

3. Non-Functionally Integrated Type III Supporting Organizations 

Background. The PPA imposes new restrictions directed at Type III supporting 
organizations that do not qualify as “functionally integrated” under section 
4939(f)(5)(B), including rules that (1) deny qualified distribution treatment for 
grants to them by private foundations, (2) impose excess business holdings rules, (3) 
require private foundations that make grants to them to exercise expenditure re- 
sponsibility, (4) disqualify them from administering donor advised funds eligible to 
receive deductible charitable contributions, and (5) impose new payout requirements 
to be set by the Treasury Department. 

Under these new provisions, non-functionally integrated Type III supporting orga- 
nizations are treated more harshly than private foundations. A grant from one pri- 
vate foundation to another private foundation can be a qualifying distribution that 


Joint Committee Report at 362. The Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (REG 155929— 
06) issued on August 1, 2007 addresses this charitable trust issue only preliminarily and re- 
quests further comment. 

12 The breadth of PPA section 1241(c) is discussed at pages 62—66 of the Tax Section’s June 
4, 2007, comments to the Service. Those comments recommend steps that the Service and the 
Treasury can take to ameliorate the overbreadth of PPA section 1241(c). 

“I.R.C. §§4942(g)(4)(A)(i), 4943(f)(3)(A), 4945(d)(4)(A)(ii) & 170(f)(18)(A)(ii); PPA § 1241(d). 
The Tax section’s June 4, 2007, comments to the Service, at 51—56, discuss these provisions and 
make recommendations regarding the definitional issues the Service and the Treasury face with 
respect to functionally integrated Type III supporting organizations. 
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counts against the grantor’s minimum distribution requirement if the grantee serves 
as a conduit for the grant under the “out of corpus” rules of section 4942(g)(3). How- 
ever, no such flexibility is allowed for grants by private foundations to non-function- 
ally integrated Type III supporting organizations. 

Comment. The PPA’s rules creating the new categories of functionally integrated 
and non-functionally integrated Type III supporting organizations are a source of 
significant complexity and have resulted in significant confusion. The statutory defi- 
nitions are ambiguous, and the Service has suspended issuing determination letters 
on whether a Type III supporting organization is functionally integrated. It has 
been reported that many private foundations are simply refusing to make grants to 
any Type III supporting organization as a result of these new rules. The punitive 
denial of the “out of corpus” rules for grants to non-functionally integrated Type III 
supporting organizations has added to private foundations’ concerns. The reaction 
of private foundations is creating problems for all Type III supporting organizations. 
Given the many unanswered questions, we encourage the Oversight Subcommittee 
to reconsider these rules. If Congress decides to retain these rules, the Oversight 
Subcommittee should monitor how the Treasury Department carries out its broad 
regulatory authority to ensure that these provisions do in fact address the reported 
abuses that led to their enactment. Finally, the effective date of these rules should 
be postponed until the Treasury Department issues final guidance clarifying the 
scope of these rules. 

4. Gifts of Partial Interests in Tangible Personal Property 

Baekground. The PPA made several changes to the rules governing deductions 
for charitable contributions of tangible personal property. The changes that have 
caused the most concern involve new valuation and recapture rules for gifts of undi- 
vided interests in tangible personal property under sections 170(o), 2055(g) and 
2522(e). Where a donor contributes an undivided interest in tangible personal prop- 
erty to charity, these new PPA rules: (1) limit the donor’s deduction for any subse- 
quent gift of an undivided interest in the same property for income, gift and estate 
tax purposes by basing the subsequent deduction on the lesser of the property’s fair 
market value at the time of the initial gift or its fair market value at the time of 
the subsequent gift; (2) require the recapture of both income tax and gift teix deduc- 
tions, plus interest, if either (i) the donor does not contribute all of the remaining 
interest in the property before^'^ the earlier of the donor’s death or 10 years after 
the initial contribution or (ii) the donee charity does not have substantial physical 
possession of the property and does not use the property for a tax-exempt purpose 
during the period it has partial ownership; and (3) impose a 10 percent addition to 
both income and gift tax attributable to such recapture. 

Comment. Gifts of undivided interests are a valuable and legitimate way that 
many museums acquire works of art. We question whether the reported abuses of 
such gifts justify the PPA’s attempts to discourage them. Moreover, the PPA’s valu- 
ation and recapture rules do not simply discourage such gifts, but in fact punish 
them harshly. For example, assume that a donor contributes a 50 percent undivided 
interest in a painting worth $1 million to a museum on July 1, 2007, and gives the 
remaining 50 percent to the same museum 10 years later on June 30, 2017, at a 
time when the value of the painting has appreciated to $2 million. Under the PPA, 
the donor’s income tax deduction for the second gift is limited to $500,000 instead 
of $1 million. Limiting the donor’s gift teix deduction to $500,000 forces the donor 
to pay out of pocket $200,000 of gift tax just to make the subsequent charitable con- 
tribution within the timeframe prescribed by the PPA (assuming a 40 percent effec- 
tive gift tax rate in 2017). The subsequent gift may well cost the donor more in gift 
tax than the donor will save in income tax. 

The recapture rules pile on yet more penalties. The first recapture rule, based on 
a donor’s failure to contribute the remaining undivided interest within the time per- 


Memorandum from Acting Director, EO Rulings and Agreements, Feb. 22, 2007. 
i®The Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (REG 155929-06) issued on August 1, 2007 
(“ANPRM”) makes several constructive proposals regarding functionally and non-functionally in- 
tegrated supporting organizations, but does not address all of the concerns with PPA’s new re- 
strictions and leaves many questions unanswered. The ANPRM requests comments by October 
31, 2007, and only after that date will proposed regulations be issued. The ANPRM states that 
new rules will not be effective until temporary or final regulations are issued; in the interim, 
exempt organizations will be forced to continue to grapple with the PPA’s statutory restrictions 
and penalties without definitive guidance. 

Presumably the use of the word “before” in the statute does not require a donor to foresee 
the date of his death, so that a bequest of the remaining interest would avoid recapture if the 
donor dies within 10 years. 
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mitted, would be triggered by a donor who forgets to amend his will and then dies 
before making a subsequent gift. That donor would be penalized by recapture for 
mere inadvertence. Recapture of the income tax, along with interest and an addition 
to tcix, is itself a penalty. Requiring gift tax recapture as well, plus interest and ad- 
dition to tax, compounds the penalty. The second recapture rule, based on a donee 
charity’s not having substantial physical possession of the property and not putting 
the property to a related tax-exempt use, again is excessively punitive by requiring 
recapture of the gift tax as well as the income tax.i® Because donors do not view 
the gift tax charitable deduction as an affirmative benefit, any gift teix recapture is 
particularly punitive and would discourage the making of such charitable gifts. 

5. S Corporation Charitable Deductions 

Background. Charitable deductions of an S corporation pass through to its 
shareholders under section 1366(a)(1)(A). Prior to the PPA, when an S corporation 
contributed appreciated long-term capital gain property to charity, the shareholders 
were required to reduce the basis of their stock in the S corporation by their propor- 
tionate share of the property’s fair market value under section 1367(a)(2)(B). This 
pre-PPA rule contrasted with the partnership rule where partners are required to 
reduce their basis in their partnership interests only by their proportionate share 
of a contributed asset’s basis. 

The partnership approach is consistent with the general policy of section 170 of 
encouraging charitable contributions of appreciated property by allowing taxpayers 
to claim a deduction for the property’s full fair market value. The prior S corpora- 
tion rule had the effect of depriving shareholders of the advantage of a fair market 
value charitable deduction afforded other kinds of assets because the larger basis 
reduction increased the shareholders’ gain or reduced the shareholders’ loss upon 
a later disposition of the S corporation stock. It also discouraged gifts of highly ap- 
preciated property, such as conservation easements, because shareholders often had 
insufficient basis to absorb the deduction. PPA section 1203(a), which expires at the 
end of 2007, added flush language at the end of section 1367(a)(2) that effectively 
establishes parity between S corporations and partnerships for this aspect of entity- 
level charitable contributions of appreciated property.®® This temporary PPA change 
allows S corporation shareholders the same advantage for entity-level charitable 
contributions that individual donors have. 

Comment. Because this PPA change (a) is consistent with the longstanding teix 
policy of allowing charitable deductions for the full fair market value of appreciated 
property and (b) establishes parity in the treatment of entity-level charitable con- 
tributions by S corporations and partnerships, it should be made permanent. 

6. Public Disclosure of Form 990-T 

Background. Prior to the PPA, no teixpayer had been required to publicly dis- 
close Federal income tax returns. Consistent with this policy, teix-exempt organiza- 
tions were not required to publicly disclose their teix returns (Form 990-T), although 
they were subject to public disclosure requirements with respect to their information 
returns (Form 990). The PPA added section 6104(d)(l)(A)(ii) to require section 
501(c)(3) organizations, but not other tax-exempt organizations, to disclose their 
Forms 990-T in addition to their Forms 990. 

Comment. The PPA’s provision requiring the public disclosure of Form 990-T 
raises several concerns. It treats tax-exempt organizations less favorably than for- 
profit businesses, which are not required to disclose their teix returns. It treats sec- 
tion 501(c)(3) organizations less favorably than other tax-exempt organizations. It 
forces churches, which do not file Form 990 but do file Form 990-T, to disclose infor- 
mation about their operations for the first time, a mandated disclosure that impli- 
cates First Amendment concerns. It has the potential for turning away private joint 
venture partners and co-investors who prefer not to subject their activities to public 
disclosure. Its effectiveness is open to question because it often can be readily avoid- 
ed by transferring an unrelated business to a teixable subsidiary corporation. Fi- 
nally, because the Form 990-T is also used for purposes other than reporting unre- 
lated business activity, such as claiming refunds of withholding and excise teixes. 


i®The second recapture rule presents separate issues, including its inconsistency with the 
PPA’s other related-use recapture rule for tangible personal property in section 170(e)(7). 

“See Rev. Rul. 1996-11, 1996-1 C.B. 140. 

Differences in the computation of basis for S corporation stock and partnership interests 
also affect the amount of the charitable contribution that an owner can deduct, but such dif- 
ferences are beyond the scope of these Comments to the PPA. 
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information with no bearing on unrelated business activity may be disclosed.^^ An 
alternative approach would largely avoid these concerns, while achieving the disclo- 
sure Congress seeks. Instead of subjecting the Form 990-T to disclosure, additional 
disclosure of unrelated business activity could be required on the Form 990. The 
Form 990 already requires some disclosure of unrelated business activity, and that 
disclosure could be expanded. 

7. Extending Abatement Rules to sections 4966 and 4967 

Background. Excise taxes imposed on private foundations and public charities 
under Chapter 42 of the Code are generally subject to the Service’s authority to 
abate them under sections 4961^963, except for the first-tier excise tax on self- 
dealing of section 4941(a) and the excise tax on tax-shelter transactions of section 
4966. The PPA did not extend the Service’s abatement authority to the new excise 
taxes imposed on donor advised funds under sections 4966 and 4967. This failure 
may have been an oversight because the excise taxes under 4966 and 4967 are in- 
cluded in the definition of “first tier taxes” in section 4963(a) but are omitted from 
the list of “qualified first tier taxes” eligible for abatement in section 4962(b). More- 
over, the Joint Committee Report states that the excise taxes under sections 4966 
and 4967 “are subject to abatement under generally applicable present law rules.”^^ 
The excise teixes under sections 4966 and 4967 are complementary to the excise tax 
under section 4958, which is subject to abatement. 

Comment. There appears to be no reason to exclude the excise taxes under sec- 
tions 4966 and 4967 from the possibility of abatement. A technical amendment 
should be enacted to ensure eligibility for abatement. 

8. Payments to Controlling Exempt Organizations 

Baekground. PPA section 1205(a) amended section 612(b)(13) to provide that, for 
certain payments received or accrued in 2006 and 2007, tax-exempt organizations 
would not be subject to unrelated business income teix on interest, rents, royalties 
and annuities received from certain related organizations to the extent that such 
payments reflected an arm’s-length, fair market value standard. This change con- 
forms the treatment of tax-exempt organizations with the treatment of taxable en- 
terprises, making both subject to an arm’s-length standard under section 482. The 
earlier rule, which caused tax-exempt organizations to be subject to unrelated busi- 
ness income tax automatically on such pajunents, encouraged tax-exempt organiza- 
tions to favor transactions with unrelated parties instead of related entities. 

Comment. Consistent with prior comments of the Tax section, the substantive 
changes to section 512(b)(13) made by the PPA should be made permanent. Inflated 
pricing in related-party transactions would remain taxable (with a penalty), while 
arm’s-length dealings could continue. This approach would place tax-exempt organi- 
zations on the same footing as taxable entities and would no longer penalize trans- 
actions between teix-exempt organizations and their related organizations. 


Statement of American Institute of Philanthropy 

Thank you for holding hearings on the IRS’s proposal to improve the Form 990 
and other ways to reform the nonprofit sector. Many of the changes, if put into ef- 
fect, will greatly enhance the public’s access to important information that was pre- 
viously not required to be broken-out or disclosed. We appreciate that the new 
schedules are designed to increase the accounting and reporting burdens of only 
those charities with more complex financial transactions, and do not force smaller 
charities with simpler operations to complete additional forms. 

With that said, we at the American Institute of Philanthropy (AIP) were shocked 
by one glaring change to the Form 990 that will significantly reduce charities’ ac- 
countability to the public, and deny donors of the information they need to under- 
stand how their contributions to charity are being used. The current version of the 
Form 990 requires charities that divide the expenses related to joint educational/ 
fundraising campaigns (Joint Costs) among program, management & general, and 
fundraising expense, to provide a breakout of what dollar amounts are being allo- 
cated to each function. The new Form 990, if adopted, would allow charities to con- 
veniently disguise as program expense what many donors would consider fund- 
raising activities. This would leave the public at a great disadvantage, taking away 


Interim guidance was provided in Notice 2007^5, 2007-22 I.R.B. 1320, which states that 
a Form 990— T filed solely to claim a refund of telephone excise tax does not have to be made 
available for public inspection, but otherwise a Form 990— T must be disclosed “in its entirety.” 
22 Joint Committee Report at 349—50. 
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the one reporting requirement that shows donors what portion of their contributions 
are being used to fund more solicitations, rather than the bona-fide programs they 
are intending to support. 

The public is being bombarded with an ever-increasing amount of phone and mail 
solicitations from charities. As a nationally prominent charity watchdog organiza- 
tion, we are flooded with questions from both the public and the media, who want 
to understand how charities are using donors’ hard-earned dollars. Many people are 
outraged to learn that charities are allowed to claim large portions of solicitation 
costs as program service expenses. Charities may claim that such activities are edu- 
cating the public. You would not know this based on the complaints we frequently 
receive from donors who are fed up with the constant barrage of phone calls and 
mail they receive from charities requesting contributions. Based on AlP’s more than 
fifteen years of experience reviewing such mail and phone appeals, we think it 
would be obvious to almost anyone that the primary purpose of solicitations is to 
raise funds, with the educational component being largely incidental in most cases. 

Under current rules, a charity that includes an “action step” in their phone or 
mail solicitations such as “don’t drink and drive,” or “buckle your seatbelt,” can 
claim that they are “educating” the public, and can therefore report much of the ex- 
pense of these appeals as a program. Such “action steps,” often relayed to potential 
donors through professional fundraisers hired by charities to broadly solicit the pub- 
lic for money, are typically messages of information that is common knowledge. Pro- 
fessional telemarketers, on average, keep two-thirds of the money they raise before 
the charity receives anything. What this means is that someone donating $50 to 
charity through a professional fund raiser may have just paid $30 to be solicited 
and “learn” that they should buckle their seatbelt. This is not what most donors 
would consider to be a charitable program, and the public should not be excluded 
from knowing how much of a charity’s reported program expense is part of its solici- 
tation activities. 

The reporting requirements for joint costs should be expanded not eliminated, so 
donors know what they are really paying for. Even when following the joint cost re- 
porting requirements of AICPA SOP 98-2, charities are given wide latitude in how 
they account for and allocate these expenses. In considering changes to Form 990, 
the IRS should consider adding an additional requirement in which charities would 
disclose their five most expensive solicitation campaigns, including a breakout of 
each campaign’s program, management & general and fundraising expenses, includ- 
ing the method used for allocation. The nonprofit should also provide a good descrip- 
tion of the program being conducted in conjunction with each solicitation that cites 
specifically what is being accomplished and why the recipient of the solicitation has 
a use or need for the information. 

At the very least, the current disclosure requirements for joint cost reporting on 
the Form 990 should remain intact. While a break-out of Joint Costs may continue 
to be required in a charity’s audit under AICPA standards, this is not enough. There 
are numerous examples of charities incorrectly reporting or omitting important in- 
formation from their tax forms, audits, and other reports. The Joint Cost reporting 
on Form 990 serves to provide information that may be cross-checked with a 
charity’s audit, state filings, and other data, for consistency and correctness. Such 
reporting can prevent a charity from claiming that failing to attach a required 
schedule or omitting important information from their reports was simply an over- 
sight. 

In summary, AIP encourages all donors to charity to ask what percentage of their 
donation is being spent on programs that are not a part of a group’s solicitation ef- 
forts. If the new IRS form eliminates the disclosure of Joint Cost solicitation alloca- 
tions, the public will no longer be able to have this very basic question answered 
by referring to the Form 990. It will also open the floodgates for unscrupulous fund 
raisers to aggressively solicit, knowing that most of the donating public will not be 
able to determine that they are only funding fundraising. 

I thank you for taking the time to review our concerns, and encourage you to con- 
tact me if I can be helpful in providing additional insight into how Form 990 infor- 
mation may improve the oversight of nonprofit organizations and better assist do- 
nors and recipients of charity services. These proposed Form 990 changes, if adopt- 
ed, will have sweeping and long-lasting effects within the nonprofit sector, and it 
is important that they result in more accountability to the public, not less. 

Sincerely, 


Daniel Borochoff 
President 
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Statement of American Society of Appraisers 

The undersigned professional appraisal organizations, representing more than 
30,000 professional appraisers in the U.S., ^eatly appreciate the Committee’s invi- 
tation to comment on provisions in the Pension Protection Act (PPA or Act) relating 
to tcix-exempt organizations. Our comments are limited to those sections of the Act 
which make far-reaching changes to the manner in which tax-related valuations are 
performed, including those involving appraisals of non-cash charitable contribu- 
tions. ^ 

Hundreds of provisions of the Tax Code require Individual and Business tax- 
payers to report the fair market value of tangible and intangible property for a vari- 
ety of Income, Estate and Gift teix purposes. One of those purposes involves the 
valuation of noncash donations to tax-exempt organizations. Each year, eligible 
charities receive about $36 billion in non-cash property whose fair market value 
must be determined and reported to IRS to substantiate teixpayers’ claims to chari- 
table deductions.^ The reliability and integrity of teix-related appraisals in general, 
and valuations of non-cash contributions in particular, have long been a source of 
concern to IRS, to the tax writing Committees and to the public. 

Our organizations have been active participants for a number of years in the Con- 
gressional debate over how to address these concerns, culminating in the valuation 
reforms of the Pension Protection Act. With one important exception, we strongly 
support these reform provisions as appropriate, necessary and cost-effective rem- 
edies for discredited IRS valuation policies which permitted anyone to appraise the 
value of tangible and intangible property for teix purposes — whether or not they had 
any valuation education, skills or training; and which allowed the use of any ap- 
proaches to determining fair market value whether or not they were generally ac- 
cepted by valuation professionals. 

The exception to our strong support involves the fact that the new law’s most im- 
portant appraisal reform provisions — requiring meaningful definitions of the terms 
“Qualified Appraiser” and “Qualified Appraisal” — are limited to valuations of non- 
cash charitable contributions and do not apply to the many other Tax Code sections 
which require teixpayers to report the fair market value of property. These narrowly 
applied provisions involve (1) redefining the term “Qualified Appraiser” by requiring 
individuals performing tax-related valuations to have demonstrable and meaningful 
valuation-specific education, training and experience; and (2) redefining the term 
“Qualified Appraisal” by requiring adherence to generally accepted valuation stand- 
ards in reaching determinations of fair market value. Although the other key fea- 
tures of the reforms (i.e., tightening the tolerances giving rise to findings of substan- 
tial and gross valuation misstatements and the addition of new sanctions that can 
be applied against appraisers) are significant and appropriately apply to all teix-re- 
lated appraisals, we believe the provisions requiring appraiser competency and ad- 
herence to generally accepted valuation standards are the lynchpin of the Act’s rem- 
edies and should apply, as well, to all Tax Code valuations. 

Unless this imbalance is remedied, the otherwise excellent teix-related appraisal 
reforms established by Congress in tbe Pension Act will have the unintended effect 
of creating two separate and unequal systems for teixpayer valuations — a fully re- 
formed system which applies only to section 170 appraisals relating to charitable 
contributions; and, a continuation of two of the most ineffective aspects of the old 
system, for all other tax purposes. 

We are writing, therefore, to respectfully urge the Oversight Subcommittee to cor- 
rect this major imbalance by appl3dng the Act’s appraiser competency and generally 
accepted appraisal standards requirements to all valuations required by the Tax 
Code, not just those involving noncash contributions. 

We would be very pleased to work with the Subcommittee to address this issue. 
If you have any questions or would like to contact our organizations, please call or 
contact the government relations representative of the American Society of Apprais- 
ers, Peter Barash, or the Appraisal Institute’s government affairs representative, 
Bill Garber. 


iTitle XII, Subtitle B, Part 1, sections 1213, 1214, 1216, 1218 and 1219 of H.R. 4 (P.L. 109- 
280). 

2 According to a recent IRS study covering tax year 2003 returns, six million individual tax- 
payers reported 14.3 million noncash donations valued at $36.9 billion on Form 8283. These 
noncash contributions included public and closely held stock; real estate; land and fade ease- 
ments; intellectual property; art and collectibles; cars; household items; other investments; and 
so forth. 
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Statement of American Society of Association Executives 

I am President and chief executive officer of the American Society of Association 
Executives (“ASAE”), a tax-exempt organization that is recognized as exempt from 
Federal income tax under section 501(c)(6) of the Internal Revenue Code 1986 (the 
“Code”) and that represents roughly 22,000 members, the majority of whom are the 
chief executive officers or senior staff professionals of trade, professional or philan- 
thropic organizations. 

I am writing to you about a couple of relatively minor provisions in the recently 
enacted Pension Protection Act of 2006 (P.L. 109-280, the “Act”), that, if left un- 
changed, could have a major unintended impact on many associations’ ability to sup- 
port and be supported by their related foundations. A close review of new Code sec- 
tion 4958(c)(3) indicates that a technical correction may be necessary to clarify an 
area of ambiguity. Likewise, a change made to Code section 509(f)(2)(A) might have 
the same effect. 

First: new Code section 4958(c)(3) provides in two separate subsections (sections 
4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(II) and 4958(c)(3)(C)(ii)) an exception to the general rule imposing 
automatic excess benefit treatment of loans paid by supporting organizations to dis- 
qualified persons and of grants, loans, compensation, or other similar payment paid 
by supporting organizations to substantial contributors. The exception in each of 
those subsections is for “an organization described in paragraph (1), (2), or (4) of 
section 509(a).” 

The exception language could be interpreted as not including section 501(c)(4), (5), 
and (6) organizations that are considered to be section 509(a)(2) organizations by 
virtue of the flush language of section 509(a). This clearly was not the intent of Con- 
gress and such an interpretation would present a nonsensical result in practical ap- 
plication. Specifically, a publicly supported section 501(c)(6) organization, for exam- 
ple, could qualify as a supported organization under section 509(a), and yet could 
be effectively prohibited from receiving a loan, grant, compensation or other similar 
payment from a section 501(c)(3) supporting organization even though that sup- 
porting organization is obligated by its very charter to act in support of the sup- 
ported organization’s charitable, educational and other qualifying purposes. 

Second: IRC section 509(f)(2)(A), added by the PPA, prohibits an organization 
from qualifying for section 509(a)(3) “Type I” or “Type III” status if it accepts a gift 
from a person who directly or indirectly controls the organization being supported. 

Section 509(f)(2)(B)(i), like section 4958(c)(3), provides an exception to the “con- 
trolling person” restriction for “an organization described in paragraph (1), (2), or 
(4) of section 509(a).” And, as with section 4958(c)(3), a credible and logical interpre- 
tation of the language would be that all organizations that are treated as section 
509(a)(2) organizations by virtue of the flush language of section 509(a) are included 
as part of the exception provided. 

But, given the lack of total clarity with regard to these changes, we believe it 
would be advisable to approve a technical correction to revise the language of the 
affected subsections slightly. A draft of such slight revisions (in “blackline” format) 
is set forth on the attached pages, with the proposed new language italicized and 
bolded. This proposed revision takes language directly from section 509(a) and gives 
effect to the clear intent of Congress with regard to the affected subsections. 

For a more detailed review of this issue, please see the attached analysis docu- 
ments. 

Proposed Technical Correction #1 

(b) Certain Transactions Treated as Excess Benefit Transactions. — Section 
4958(c), as amended by this Act, is amended by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4) and by inserting after paragraph (2) the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Special rules for supporting organizations. — 

“(A) In General. — In the case of any organization described in section 
509(a)(3)— 

“(i) the term ‘excess benefit transaction’ includes — 

“(I) any grant, loan, compensation, or other similar payment provided by 
such organization to a person described in subparagraph (B), and 

“(II) any loan provided by such organization to a disqualified person 
(other than an organization described in paragraph (1), (2), or (4) of section 509(a), 

including an organization described in section 501(c)(4), (5), or (6) which 
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would be described in paragraph (2) if it were an organization described in 
section 501(c)(3)), and 

“(ii) the term ‘excess benefit’ includes, with respect to any transaction de- 
scribed in clause (i), the amount of any such grant loan, compensation, or other 
similar pa 3 nnent. 

“(B) Person described. — A person is described in this subparagraph if such 
person is — 

“(i) a substantial contributor to such organization, 

“(ii) a member of the family (determined under section 4958(f)(4)) of an in- 
dividual described in clause (i), or 

“(hi) a 35-percent controlled entity (as defined in section 4958(f)(3) by sub- 
stituting ‘persons described in clause (i) or (ii) of section 4958(c)(3)(B)’ for ‘persons 
described in subparagraph (A) or (B) of paragraph (1)’ in subparagraph (A)(i) there- 
of). 

“(C) Substantial contributor. — For purposes of this paragraph — 

“(i) In general. — The term ‘substantial contributor’ means any person who 
contributed or bequeathed an aggregate amount of more than $6,000 to the organi- 
zation, if such amount is more than 2 percent of the total contributions and be- 
quests received by the organization before the close of the teixable year of the orga- 
nization in which the contribution or bequest is received by the organization from 
such person. In the case of a trust, such term also means the creator of the trust. 
Rules similar to the rules of subparagraphs (B) and (c) of section 507(d)(2) shall 
apply for purposes of this subparagraph. 

“(ii) Exception. — Such term shall not include any organization described in 
paragraph (1), (2), or (4) of section 509(a), and such term shall not include any 
organization described in section 501(c)(4), (5), or (6) which would be de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) if it were an organization described in section 
501(c)(3)),.” 

Proposed Technical Correction #2 
Internal Revenue Code 

SUBTITLE A— INCOME TAXES (Sections 1 to 1564) 

CHAPTER 1 — Normal taxes and surtaxes (Sections 1 to 1400 . . . 
SUBCHAPTER F — Exempt Organizations (Sections 501 t . . . 

PART II — Private Foundations (Sections 507 t . . . 

Sec. 509. Private Foundation Defined 
509(f) Requirements For Suppo . . . 

509(f)(2) Organizations Cont . . . 

Sec. 609(f)509(f)(2) Organizations Controlled By Donors 
509(f)(2)(A) In General 

For purposes of subsection (a)(3)(B), an organization shall not be considered to be — 

509(f)(2)(A)(i) operated, supervised, or controlled by any organization described in 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (a), or 

509(f)(2)(A)(ii) operated in connection with any organization described in paragraph 
(1) or (2) of subsection (a), if such organization accepts any gift or contribution from 
any person described in subparagraph (B). 

509(f)(2)(B) Person Described 

A person is described in this subparagraph if, with respect to a supported organiza- 
tion of an organization described in subparagraph (A), such person is — 

509(f)(2)(B)(i) a person (other than an organization described in paragraph (1), (2), 
or (4) of section 509(a), including an organization described in section 
501(c)(4), (5), or (6) which would be desribed in paragraph 2 if it were an 
organization described in section 501(c)(3),) who directly or indirectly controls, 
either alone or together with persons described in clauses (ii) and (hi), the governing 
body of such supported organization, 

509(f)(2)(B)(ii) a member of the family (determined under section 4958(f)(4)) of an 
individual described in clause (i), or 
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509(f)(2)(B)(iii) a 35-percent controlled entity (as defined in section 4958(f)(3) by sub- 
stituting “persons described in clause (i) or (ii) of section 509(f)(2)(B)” for “persons 
described in subparagraph (A) or (B) of paragraph (1)” in subparagraph (A)(i) there- 
of). 


Statement of Assoeiation for Healtheare Philanthropy 

The Association for Healthcare Philanthropy (AHP) is pleased to present its com- 
ments for the written record for the hearing on tax-exempt charitable organizations. 

AHP is an association of professional development executives who are responsible 
for the management of foundations and development departments of nonprofit 
health care providers throughout the United States. A critical part of their mission 
is supporting local health care programs through philanthropic fundraising that di- 
rectly benefits the institution in which they work. These nonprofit medical facilities 
approach and have come to rely on the generosity of grateful patients who they have 
served to help underwrite wellness programs, mobile health vans, mammography 
screenings, hearing and eye exams, hospital facility improvements, essential equip- 
ment upgrades and health care services for the uninsured. 

Established in 1967, AHP is a not-for-profit organization whose 4,500+ members 
manage philanthropic programs of foundations and development departments in 
2,200 of the nation’s not-for-profit, charitable health care providers. In 2006, this 
philanthropic support reached $7.9 billion according to AHP’s most recent giving 
survey report. As a practical matter, most, if not all, of health care providers rou- 
tinely factor into their budgets an expected level of philanthropic support. 

AHP represents highly skilled fund raisers in health care philanthropy. Many 
hold the Certified Fund Raising Executive (CERE) or the Fellow Association for 
Healthcare Philanthropy (FAHP) designation, which recognize professionalism in 
the field by documenting experience and testing knowledge in health care resource 
development. More than 60% of AHP members have heen in the field of fundraising 
for 11 or more years, with 39% having been in the field for 16+ years. Our members 
believe in transparency and accountability in their work and follow the AHP State- 
ment of Professional Standards and Conduct and its companion Donor Bill of 
Rights, copies of which are included with the letter. In addition, in 2006 AHP 
launched the AHP Performance Benchmarking Service. One of the goals of this pro- 
gram is to provide consistent reporting of fundraising dollars that AHP member or- 
ganizations generate. 

AHP members are an integral part of their health care institutions and are a crit- 
ical component in attracting needed dollars to support community benefit programs. 
With that in mind, AHP is a supporting organization of the Catholic Health Associa- 
tion’s Guide for Planning and Reporting Community Benefit. 

As the Oversight Subcommittee reviews 501(c)(3) tax-exempt health care organi- 
zations, AHP would like to share with you a number of critically important chal- 
lenges facing the not-for-profit health care community and some steps AHP is tak- 
ing to meet these challenges. It is important to understand the environment that 
health care fund raisers are currently working within to fully grasp the importance 
of their teix-exempt status and the need for transparency and accountability. 

These challenges are fairly complex, but they fall into three main categories: long- 
term cultural trends, financial challenges, and regulatory concerns. 

First, the long-term trend that permeates a whole range of issues confronting the 
health care community is the sense of entitlement that has developed over the years 
with regard to health care delivery. This development in our society creates many 
stumbling blocks for health care philanthropy — particularly for hospitals, medicals 
centers, long-term care facilities and hospices. 

Patients believe that they have a right to the highest quality of care; that the US 
has the best health care in the world; that it is far too expensive; and that third 
parties such as insurance companies are making decisions about health care unre- 
lated to the delivery of good care — decisions that should be made by physicians and 
nurses. For philanthropy, it raises the question — why donate to such a system? 

In addition, few Americans are aware of the differences between for-profit and 
not-for-profit health care providers or the fact that only 12 to 14 percent of providers 
are in a for-profit delivery system. Fewer still know that only about one-third of hos- 
pitals in the United States have a positive bottom line, while another third are bare- 
ly keeping their heads above water and the rest are deep in red ink and financially 
in trouble. 

Second, the financial challenges to nonprofit health care providers are many. 
Some are linked to the fact that many hospitals have postponed capital spending 
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and underinvested in their infrastructure. They need to address deteriorating facili- 
ties, hut fully 86 percent of hospital chief financial officers say it is going to he more 
difficult for their organizations to fund capital expenditures in future years. 

At the same time, technology’s promise, particularly in health care delivery, has 
created enormous stresses on finances relative to providing quality health care and 
using cutting-edge technology in providing that care. Expensive technological initia- 
tives need to he undertaken to maintain effectiveness, while operating margins that 
already are thin threaten to become thinner, placing more responsibility on philan- 
thropy to fill in the gap. 

Similarly, the burden of meeting the health care needs of the uninsured, including 
non-citizens, weighs heaviest on the nonprofit sector, even as revenues from Medi- 
care and Medicaid decline. 

Third, on the regulatory scene, the Health Insurance Portability and Account- 
ability Act, or HIPAA, is severely impacting efforts of fundraisers. It is making phil- 
anthropic activities more costly and less efficient while increasing the cost of compli- 
ance because hospitals, nursing homes, clinics and hospices must upgrade computer 
systems, train staff and pay for legal advice. AHP fully supports HIPAA. Unfortu- 
nately, a lack of understanding on the role of institutionally related development of- 
fices in a health care organization has led the Federal government to enact that por- 
tion of the rule that restricts philanthropic efforts. 

In fact, 4 years after HIPAA went into effect, the Federal government in a recent 
letter to AHP, conceded there were practically no examples of any violations “in the 
context of fundraising efforts.” Complaints of violations of the HIPAA rule have 
been received by the agency’s Office of Civil Rights with practically none involving 
fundraising. 

Yet in a 2007 AHP survey, 56% of respondents who contact past patients report 
that HIPAA has had a negative effect in their ability to run a successful grateful 
patient program. 

AHP has a lot of educating to do. Health care providers need more information 
about HIPAA compliance, government officials and legislators need a better under- 
standing of philanthropy. 

With that in mind, AHP wants to take the opportunity to educate legislators, the 
media and the public with regard to nonprofit health care providers and their tax- 
exempt status. AHP fully supports legislation that stems tax-avoidance scams and 
that shines more light on compensation packages of nonprofit executives. However, 
there is a real danger that an all too common problem will arise: unintended con- 
sequences. With the challenges facing health care delivery and the definite need for 
philanthropic support, it is crucial that the role of the development office and its 
operation is understood fully so as not to thwart fundraising efforts and erode the 
pubic trust of nonprofit health care providers. 

As I mentioned earlier, AHP supports clearly defined terms for data reporting 
across the board for fundraising entities. Evidence of this is our successful launch 
of the AHP Performance Benchmarking Service. At its launch, 41 of our AHP mem- 
bers in 18 states and two Canadian provinces have become part of this new fund- 
raising system designed to better meet corporate compliance and transparency re- 
quirements, and to ensure that dollars donated by grateful patients or their families 
are accounted for and spent effectively. 

The AHP Performance Benchmarking Service, is a unique, integrated database of 
business practices and performance metrics for raising philanthropic health care 
fundraising to new levels of performance. Participating organizations are in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Ontario and Saskatchewan. Philanthropic fund- 
raising, now more than ever, is vital to sustain and grow the nonprofit health care 
sector’s ability to deliver first class services to patients and communities. AHP’s Per- 
formance Benchmarking Service advances this effort by transforming basic financial 
and program data into useful information that enables hospital chief executive offi- 
cers and boards of directors to integrate philanthropy into their overall strategic 
planning for their health care organizations. 

AHP members have as their missions to serve their communities. According to 
AHP’s Report on Giving 2006, health care institutions in the U.S. raised $7.9 billion 
through philanthropy, a 11.5% increase over 2005. Those dollars are being used for 
health care construction and renovation, equipment purchases, community benefit 
programs, charitable care, research and training, general operation, among others. 
In 2005, the largest expense item for institutions was construction and renovation, 
accounting for 23.9%. In 2006, that expense rose to 31.8%. Each year AHP members 
provide data that demonstrate where their philanthropic dollars are being used by 
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their health care organization in order to support their missions — to serve their 
communities. 

In summary Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, AHP members 
feel that every dollar donated is critical, and we are taking all necessary steps to 
ensure we achieve the most efficient return on the philanthropic investments of 
grateful donors and their families. 

Enc. : AHP Statement of Professional Standards and Conduct 
Donor Bill of Rights 

Association for Healthcare Philanthropy 
Statement of Professional Standards and Conduct 

All members shall comply with the Association’s Statement of Professional Stand- 
ards and Conduct: 

Association for Healthcare Philanthropy members represent to the public, by per- 
sonal 

example and conduct, both their employer and their profession. They have, there- 
fore, a 

duty to faithfully adhere to the highest standards and conduct in: 

I. Their promotion of the merits of their institutions and of excellence in health 
care generally, providing community leadership in cooperation with health, edu- 
cational, 

cultural, and other organizations; 

II. Their words and actions, embodying respect for truth, honesty, fairness, free 
inquiry, and the opinions of others, treating all withequality and dignity; 

III. Their respect for all individuals without regard to race, color, sex, creed, eth- 
nic or national identity, handicap, or age; 

IV. Their commitment to strive to increase professional and personal skills for im- 
proved service to their donors and institutions, to encourage and actively participate 
in career development for themselves and others whose roles include support for re- 
source development functions, and to share freely their knowledge and experience 
with others as appropriate; 

V. Their continuing effort and energy to pursue new ideas and modifications to 
improve conditions for, and benefits to, donors and their institution; 

VI. Their avoidance of activities that might damage the reputation of any donor, 
their institution, any other resource development professional or the profession as 
a whole, or themselves, and to give full credit for the ideas, words, or images origi- 
nated by others; 

VII. Their respect for the rights of privacy of others and the confidentiality of 
informationgained in the pursuit of their professionalduties; 

VIH. Their acceptance of a compensation method freely agreed upon and based 
on their institution’s usual and customary compensation guidelines which have been 
established and approved for general institutional use while always remembering 
that: 

a. any compensation agreement should fully reflect the standards ofprofessional 
conduct; and, 

b. antitrust laws in the United Statesprohibit limitation on compensation meth- 
ods. 

IX. Their respect for the law and professional ethics as a standard of personal con- 
duct, with full adherence to the policies and procedures of their institution; 

X. Their pledge to adhere to this Statement of Professional Standards and Con- 
duct, and to encourage others to join them in observance of its guidelines. 

A Donor Bill of Rights 

Philanthropy is based on voluntary action for the common good. It is a tradition 
of giving and sharing that is primary to the quality of life. To assure that philan- 
thropy merits the respect and trust of the general public, and that donors and pro- 
spective donors can have full confidence in the not-for-profit organizations and 
causes they are asked to support, we declare that all donors have these rights: 
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I. To be informed of the 

organization’s mission, of the way 
the organization intends to use 
donated resources, and of its 
capacity to use donations 
effectively for their intended 
purposes. 

II. To be informed of the identity of 
those serving on the 
organization’s governing board, 
and to expect the board to 
exercise prudent judgment in its 
stewardship responsibilities. 

III. To have access to the 
organization’s most recent 
financial statements. 

IV. To be assured their gifts will be 
used for the purposes for which 
they were given. 


V. To receive appropriate 

acknowledgment and recognition. 


VI. To be assured that information 
about their donations is handled 
with respect and with 
confidentiality to the extent 
provided by law. 


VII. To expect that all relationships 
with individuals representing 
organizations of interest to the 
donor will be professional in 
nature. 


VIII. To be informed whether those 
seeking donations are 
volunteers, employees of the 
organization or hired solicitors. 

IX. To have the opportunity for their 
names to be deleted from 
mailing lists that an 
organization may intend to 
share. 

X. To feel free to ask questions 

when making a donation and to 
receive prompt, truthful and 
forthright answers. 


DEVELOPED BY 

American Association of Eund Raising Counsel (AAFRC) 
Association for Healthcare Philanthropy (AHP) 

Council for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) 
National Society of Fund Raising Executives (NSFRE) 
ENDORSED BY 
(in formation) 

Independent Sector 

National Catholic Development Conference (NCDC) 
National Committee on Planned Giving (NCPG) 

National Council for Resource Development (NCRD) 

United Way of America 


Association of Art Museum Directors 
New York, New York 10022 
July 27, 2007 

House Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee 
Congressman John Lewis, Chairman 
1136 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

We would like to thank you for the opportunity to comment on the charitable pro- 
visions that were contained in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (“PPA”). The Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors, founded in 1916, represents over 170 art museums 
in the US. We address our comments to you on behalf of our members, most of 
whom receive fractional gifts and view the ability to do so as an important tool to 
make the best art available to the American public. 
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As you may be aware, many of the provisions included in the PPA have had a 
significant impact on charitable donations to the nation’s art museums. In par- 
ticular, the new restrictions imposed on fractional gifts have resulted in a pro- 
nounced reduction in donations of artwork to museums across the country. The loss 
of important works represented by most fractional gifts will have a lasting negative 
impact on the public’s ability to view and appreciate invaluable works of art, most 
of which museums could not afford to purchase. 

Section 1218 of the PPA tightened the requirements necessary for a taxpayer to 
receive an income teix deduction for the donation of qualified fractional gifts of tan- 
gible personal property to a museum. In most cases, these new rules also limited 
or reduced the available deduction for the donation of a fractional gift. These 
changes were made to address perceived abuses surrounding the deductions, par- 
ticularly in cases where the donated artwork was not in the possession of the ac- 
quiring museums. While the changes were drafted to allow fractional gifts to con- 
tinue to be made, they have effectively ended donations of fractional gifts to muse- 
ums for several reasons. 

First, the reduction in the available income tax deductions received during the life 
of a fractional gift has made the donation of appreciating artwork financially impru- 
dent. 

Second, the necessity to complete the gift in a 10-year period is a serious impedi- 
ment to donors making substantial gifts. Third, the imposition of these changes on 
fractional gifts entered in to before passage of the PPA has impacted existing con- 
tracts for gifts raising questions of both fairness and the imposition of retroactive 
taxes. Fourth, the potentially unusual results created by modifying estate and gift 
tax rules applicable to fractional gifts has made planning for these donations prac- 
tically impossible. While some of the above problems could be corrected through 
technical corrections, such as the estate and gift tax area, other changes will need 
substantive changes in law. 

Already, museums are experiencing a cessation in fractional gift donations. The 
following are just a few examples that illustrate the problem: 

• A West Coast contemporary art museum that was negotiating with a donor for 
his collection of 40 contemporary works has been informed by the donor that 
he would not be making the fractional gifts as a result of the law changes. 

• An East Coast museum had a donor withdraw his offer for 13 contemporary 
drawings by well-known artists because of the new restrictions. 

• A Santa Fe museum had a potential donor of a Tribal Folk Art collection worth 
approximately $2 million withdraw an offer to give the collection to the museum 

• A Washington, DC museum had an offer to donate a 30% fraction on a collec- 
tion of 20 prints and drawings withdrawn after the legislation was passed. A 
Kentucky museum had received five important works as fractional gifts from 
a collection of 60 pieces of 20th century American Art. Since the passage of the 
new law the remaining works have not been offered to the museum as had been 
promised before passage of the PPA. 

We look forward to working with you and your Subcommittee to ensure that the 
overwhelming benefits that the American public derives from their museums’ di- 
verse and growing collections are enhanced by administrable and rational tax policy. 
While there may have been a need to correct potential abuses, we believe that the 
changes made in PPA went far beyond addressing these concerns and have had an 
unnecessary detrimental impact on our Nation’s art museums. 

Sincerely, 

Gail Andrews 
President 


Statement of Association of Blind Citizens, Holbrook, Massachusetts 

As you review how the Internal Revenue Code affects charitable giving, I am writ- 
ing to provide the Committee with some information regarding the impact of 
changes made in 2004 as part of the American Jobs Creation Act to the Federal Tax 
Code regarding deductible vehicle donations. These changes have significantly re- 
duced the number and value of vehicles being donated to the Association of Blind 
Citizens (ABC). For years before the law changed, ABC found vehicle donations to 
be an important and stable revenue stream. The moneys we received were used to 
provide critical services to the blind and visually impaired community. As unre- 
stricted funds, these donations were utilized to support direct services and general 
operating expenses. 
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The 2004 changes have seriously impacted our work and, I am sure, the services 
provided by many other charities across the United States. In 2004, ABC received 
3,823 vehicle donations. In 2006, ABC received 1,302 vehicle donations — a 66% de- 
crease in volume following the change in the Teix Code. ABC’s agent. Helping Hands 
of America, does not accept cars that are not running, which has enabled ABC to 
receive higher quality donations. The practice of not accepting vehicles that do not 
run, a practice we continue today, helps to curtail abuse of the Teix Code because 
a car that cannot be on the road could not represent an accurate fair market value 
tax deduction. 

As you know, before tax year 2005, a teixpayer could deduct the fair market value 
(FMV) of vehicles donated to charity. Under what was then section 170 of Title 26 
of the US Code, a donor could claim the FMV as determined by well-established 
used car pricing guides up to $5,000. I believe that donors who donated cars in 
working order were more likely to follow the law and claim the appropriate FMV. 
The donor was able to use a standard published guide such as the Kelly Blue Book 
to help them to compare options regarding their vehicle disposition. 

Under the new section 170, deductions over $500 are limited to the actual pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the vehicle, regardless of its appraised value. This means that 
a taxpayer with a newer-model car in good condition has no real idea what deduc- 
tion will be allowed until the vehicle is sold. So donors must risk getting far less 
credit for the donation than it is actually worth. And they must wait days, weeks 
or months — sometimes into the next tax year — to learn the result. In our experience, 
donors with late model cars are not willing to take this risk. 

Clearly, these changes that took effect in 2005 has caused a significant drop in 
the volume of donations. We did not make any changes in our marketing program 
from 2004 to 2006. In 2004, the average age of ABC’s vehicle donation was 10-12 
years; in 2006, the average age of vehicle donations was 12-14 years old. 

I believe that potential donors are deterred from making a vehicle donation be- 
cause they do not have a standard guide to obtain approximate teix deduction infor- 
mation. if the donor is not able to determine approximate FMV, he/she is not able 
to compare the teix deduction value to the options of privately selling the vehicle 
or trade value which is being offered by an automobile dealer. I have spoken to 
many donors who told me that the dealer was giving them a bad trade deal and 
they were happy that they could make the donation knowing proceeds were going 
to a good cause in addition to receiving a tax deduction. 

The change in the teix law has resulted in fewer donations, especially of higher- 
value cars which are also the transactions least subject to abuse. This lost revenue 
has been difficult to replace, so we have had to reduce staff and the direct services 
we provide to the blind and visually impaired. It’s hard to believe that’s really what 
Congress really intended. 

Please consider the issues that I have briefly discussed above as the Sub- 
committee reviews policy toward tax-exempt organizations. I fully respect and un- 
derstand the need to curb abuse of the Tax Code. However, I believe that changes 
aimed at reducing abuses must be carefully balanced against the benefits to char- 
ities that Congress meant to encourage when it originally approved tax deductions 
for vehicle donations. 

Thank you for your time and consideration of this vital matter. I look forward to 
working with you and am available to provide any additional information that you 
may need. 


Statement of Association of Fundraising Professionals 

On behalf of the Association of Fundraising Professionals (AFP), I am writing to 
provide comments regarding the provisions relating to tax-exempt organizations in 
the Pension Protection Act of 2006. As an organization that represents individuals 
responsible for generating philanthropic resources, AFP has first-hand knowledge 
and understanding of charitable giving. We hope that our thoughts and perspective 
will prove helpful to you as you review this legislation. 

Background 

AFP represents nearly 28,000 members in more than 190 chapters throughout the 
world, working to advance philanthropy through advocacy, research, education and 
certification programs. AFP members work for a wide variety of charities, from large 
multi-national institutions to small, grassroots organizations, engaged in countless 
missions and causes including education, healthcare, research, the environment and 
social services, to name a few. In 1960, four forward-thinking and prominent fund 
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raisers met with the goal of creating an association, now AFP, that would promote 
good stewardship, donor trust, and ethical and effective fundraising. 

AFP members are required annually to sign our Code of Ethical Principles and 
Standards of Professional Practice, which were first developed in 1964. A copy of 
the Code is attached. AFP instituted a credentialing process in 1981 — the CFRE, or 
Certified Fund Raising Executive designation — to aid in identif 3 dng for the giving 
public fund raisers who possess the demonstrated knowledge and skills necessary 
to perform their duties in an effective, conscientious, ethical, and professional man- 
ner. This was followed in 1990 by the ACFRE for advanced fund raisers. We also 
have a strong ethics enforcement policy that can result in the revocation of creden- 
tials and expulsion of members who engage in prohibited behavior. 

This background is cited to emphasize the importance that AFP and its members 
place on ethical fundraising. Much of our work is spent educating and training our 
members and the public in ethical fundraising practices while working with Federal 
and state regulators to improve regulation and to identify wrongdoers who don’t be- 
long in the charitable sector. 

In addition, since its founding, AFP has championed donor rights. AFP was the 
driving force behind the creation of the Donor Bill of Rights and provides informa- 
tion to potential donors about how to select, evaluate, and give wisely to charities. 
AFP encourages all donors and nonprofit volunteers to investigate and become en- 
gaged with charities of their choice before making financial commitments. A copy 
of the Donor Bill of Rights is attached. 

The IRA Rollover 

The charitable giving provisions in the Pension Protection Act are helping our Na- 
tion’s charities to thrive. In particular, the IRA Rollover provision is a powerful in- 
centive, allowing donors to transfer funds directly and tax-free from an IRA to a 
charitable organization. This provision encourages potential donors to draw upon a 
new source of assets in support of charitable organizations that serve the public 
good. 

Under the current provision, a donor who has reached the age of 70y2 is allowed 
to exclude from his or her income any IRA funds up to $100,000 that are withdrawn 
and transferred to a charity when filing a teix return for the year of the transfer. 

Tax incentives such as the IRA Rollover provision play a vital role in encouraging 
donors to make gifts, especially as the contribution amounts become larger. In fact, 
in just the past 10 months, the IRA Rollover provision has brought in over $69 mil- 
lion in new gifts for the charitable sector according to a recent National Committee 
on Planned Giving survey. It is worth noting that the survey, while instructive, is 
not comprehensive and does not cover the entire charitable sector. It merely rep- 
resents a fraction of the positive impacts of the IRA Rollover provision. 

In fact, it is estimated that there is more than $2.7 trillion in retirement funds 
like IRAs. The individuals and communities served by the nation’s charitable sector 
can benefit from the IRA Rollover provision because it encourages a significant 
amount of new contributions from individuals who would no longer have to pay tax 
on a charitable gift of IRA funds. These contributions support programs for those 
less financially well off through important services, such as those provided by 
health, education, social service, and cultural organizations. 

Unfortunately, the IRA Rollover provision is scheduled to sunset at the end of 
2007. It is imperative that Congress make this provision permanent for the nation’s 
charities. 

Equally important, to make the provision even more effective. Congress should 
not only make the IRA Rollover permanent, but it should also enhance the provision 
by removing the $100,000 cap on gifts from IRA accounts, and by lowering the age 
threshold for all such gifts from IOV 2 to 591/2. 

Many in the charitable sector believe that this single provision alone will have 
the greatest demonstrable positive impact for all charities of any changes to Federal 
gift tax proposals. 

Charitable Reforms 

A few other charitable reforms were contained in the Pension Protection Act of 
2006. Although they were mostly commonsense reforms that likely will not burden 
our Nation’s charities, we are concerned about a potential slippery slope that might 
result in the enactment of unduly burdensome charitable reforms that would deter 
charities from fulfilling their altruistic missions. 

Over the past few years, we have witnessed the introduction of proposed chari- 
table reforms that sought to raise revenue from the charitable sector. For instance, 
it has been proposed that new “user fees” be imposed on the sector together with 
the drastic modification or complete elimination of deductions for charitable con- 
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tributions of property — so called noncash contributions. Another proposal would 
have established a floor on deductions for both taxpayers who claim the standard 
deduction and those teixpayers who itemize their deductions, which essentially 
would impose a tax on deductions. Such proposals turn the concept of tax exemption 
on its head. 

It also is worth noting that empirical data indicates that there is NOT widespread 
abuse among the charitable sector and that the new proposals are unnecessary. Re- 
ports collected by the FBI, the Federal Trade Commission, State Attorneys General 
and even watchdog groups like the Better Business Bureau show that reports of 
charity fraud are less than 1 percent of all complaints of fraud. 

Moreover, the IRS already has the statutory authority, rules, regulations and en- 
forcement mechanisms to effectively police the charitable sector. Existing laws are 
fully sufficient to address the abuses which may be occurring in the sector. A recent 
study found that of the 94 abuses cited by the Senate Finance Committee during 
its June 2004 hearing on charity oversight, 92 of those abuses could have been ad- 
dressed by current laws, regulations and reporting requirements. However, the IRS 
has never been given the Congressional budget appropriations necessary to engage 
in the reasonable level of enforcement activity necessary to fulfill its statutory man- 
dates. 

AFP does not oppose demonstrably necessary nonprofit sector regulations. Legiti- 
mate fund raisers understand the need for regulation, and AFP has strongly sup- 
ported appropriate and defensible initiatives on both the Federal and state levels 
that have increased regulation of charities and fundraising. 

But in every case, the regulations that AFP has supported have been balanced 
with the charitable sector’s need to raise funds for the critical programs it provides. 
AFP is concerned that some proposed reforms, like unprecedented user fees and 
floors for itemized deductions, will prove extremely burdensome to many charities, 
resulting in the loss of funds, while doing little to accomplish their stated goal of 
curbing abuses. 

Conclusion 

AFP appreciates the opportunity to provide comments to the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Oversight. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share AFP’s views with you. I look forward to 
working with you and the Subcommittee on issues related to the tax-exempt sector. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 


Statement of Atlanta Union Mission, Atlanta, Georgia 

The Association of Gospel Rescue Missions (AGRM) represents 294 rescue mis- 
sions in the United States that provide critical services to homeless and poor indi- 
viduals who face the greatest challenges. Founded in 1913, AGRM’s member mis- 
sions offer emergency food and shelter, youth and family services, prison and jail 
outreach, medical care, rehabilitation, and specialized programs for the mentally ill, 
the elderly, the urban poor, and street youth. 

Combined member ministries of the AGRM comprise one of the largest non-profit 
organizations in the United States. Last year, AGRM missions served more than 41 
million meals, provided 15 million nights of lodging, distributed more than 27 mil- 
lion pieces of clothing and 1.1 million furniture items, and provided 142,000 individ- 
uals with the educational programs necessary to achieve productive living. 

Recently, the Congress passed and the President signed the Pension Protection 
Act of 2006 (PPA). Included in this law are a series of charitable tax reforms de- 
signed to encourage greater charitable giving. We hope that these charitable tax re- 
forms accomplish their intended purpose of increasing the resources charities have 
to serve and promote the common good. 

Unfortunately, one provision (Section 1216), of the PPA, if wrongly implemented, 
has the potential to severely hinder the charitable sector. Specifically it could crip- 
ple the ability of the member missions of AGRM from carrying out our important 
mission. The provision benignly states: 

“Limitation of deduction for charitable contributions of clothing and household 
goods” 

“In General — In the case of an individual, partnership, or corporation, no deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under subsection (a) for any contribution of clothing or a 
household item unless such clothing or household item is in good used condition or 
better.” 
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Our concern is addressed later in this testimony and is rooted in the original pro- 
posal set forth by the Senate. 

Thrift Shops Providing Clothing & Household Goods to the Poor 

One of the primary charges of rescue missions in America is to clothe the home- 
less and the poor. To this end, 132 rescue missions operate approximately 200 thrift 
stores around the United States. Each year, Americans contribute an estimated 
$277 million in clothing and household goods to our missions. The contributions are 
critical to the ability of our member missions to provide necessary clothing and 
other items for clients who participate in both our emergency and long-term reha- 
bilitation programs. While these contributions provide our missions some revenue, 
of equal importance, the operation of thrift stores provide the poor, specifically the 
working poor, with the opportunity to clothe themselves and furnish their homes at 
an affordable cost. Moreover, the operations of thrift stores provide AGRM member 
missions an opportunity to integrate residential recovery programs with real experi- 
ence, thereby providing vocational training for clients and customers. We do so by 
maintaining the dignity and pride of our customers. 

We are proud of the merchandise we provide to the poor and homeless and we 
want the poor and homeless to be proud of the merchandise they obtain from our 
missions and thrift stores. 

Atlanta Union Mission 

For example, Mr. Chairman, the Atlanta Union Mission, located in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, runs six thrift stores throughout the Metro Atlanta region. Proceeds from the 
thrift store operations are used to help fund the Mission’s programs of emergency 
services and recovery. The ministry also makes vocational training available to men 
in recovery at the Mission’s Northeast Georgia Campus (The Potter’s House), and 
it employs qualified recovery program graduates. The Mission also donates a signifi- 
cant amount of merchandise to needy families in the community. Opened in 1938, 
the Mission serves as many as 1,070 individuals each day with residential recovery 
programs, emergency shelter, and transitional housing. 

Through its thrift stores, the Mission reaches more than 200,000 customers each 
year. Last year, the Mission distributed free of charge, 44,600 pieces of clothing and 
household goods to clients or persons in need from the community. These were all 
items that had been donated to the Mission. Another 1.15 million items that were 
donated to the Mission were used to stock and replenish the thrift stores. 

With the help of clients, volunteers and about 15 paid staffers, the Mission is able 
to process and distribute these donations. In addition, the Mission currently oper- 
ates seven trucks, 5 days a week. This translates to approximately 1,820 truckloads 
of gifts-in-kind picked up by the Mission each year. 

If section 1216 were to be interpreted or implemented in a draconian fashion as 
originally described and envisioned in Senate legislation, the Mission would have to 
quadruple the number of paid staff, clients, and volunteers working in its thrift 
stores in order to handle the volume of paperwork associated with itemizing and 
documenting each item donated. The truckdrivers would no longer be able to com- 
plete the 7-10 daily pick-ups they currently make. As the truckdrivers do not work 
in the thrift stores, they are not best suited to assessing the condition or value of 
donated items. As great or greater would be the impact upon the ability of staff at 
the Mission’s thrift stores. For example, it is very common for large donations to 
be delivered to the Mission on Saturdays. In the larger stores, a dozen people or 
more would be required to process the volume of donations. This is not something 
that the Mission can afford to do. Alternatively, the Mission would be forced to close 
down its six thrift stores in the Atlanta region: 

• Athens Thrift Center 

• Comerce Thrift Center 

• Cumming Thrift Center 

• Gainesville Thrift Center 

• Snellville Thrift Center 

• Winder Thrift Center 

Union Gospel Mission Twin Cities and the Marie Sandvik Center, Inc. 

In Minnesota, the Union Gospel Mission Twin Cities and the Marie Sandvik Cen- 
ter, Inc, provide a wide variety of services to the homeless. Both missions are dedi- 
cated to providing clothing and other items necessary to meet the basic human 
needs of the men, women and children that reach out to the missions. While neither 
the Marie Sandvik Center nor the Union Gospel Mission have a thrift store, they 
are representative of all of our member missions who rely heavily on donated cloth- 
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ing and household goods to meet the needs of individuals who participate in pro- 
grams at the Mission as well as for the homeless and needy who come to the Mis- 
sion for help. Thousands of donations of gifts in kind are received each year by these 
missions. Neither the Marie Sandvik Center nor Union Gospel Mission sell these 
items — they give them away because they believe good, decent clothing is an impor- 
tant component of building self-confidence for these people who have been through 
great struggles. 

If section 1216 were to be interpreted or implemented in a radical manner, the 
Union Gospel Mission, the Marie Sandvik Center, and all of our member missions 
who accept donations of clothing and household goods would find their ability to 
function effectively severely compromised. For example, the Union Gospel Mission 
receives donations of approximately 80,000 pounds of clothing and goods each year. 
The Union Gospel Mission would have to add multiple staff persons or take current 
full-time staff away from their direct work with clients in order to properly process 
the volume of clothing and goods donated to the Mission. 

AGRM Supports section 1216 But Remains Concerned About Overregulation 

AGRM supports the language of section 1216 because we believe that it clarifies 
the current practice of requiring the taxpayer to accurately and honestly report 
charitable donations. AGRM is concerned, however, that if the IRS interprets and 
implements the provision in the most draconian sense it could shift the responsi- 
bility from the donor to the donee charitable organization to evaluate and appraise 
the donation of clothing and household goods. 

This provision, as originally proposed in S. 2020, the Tax Relief Act of 2005, would 
have required the Secretary of the Treasury to annually publish an itemized list of 
clothing and household goods and assign an amount representing the fair market 
value of each item in good used condition. Every conceivable item would have had 
to be assigned a value, from shoes, socks and pantyhose to jeans, sweaters, and 
suits to hats, scarves, and bandanas. And, the burden of assessing or valuing each 
article of clothing or household good donation would have fallen on our rescue mis- 
sion clients, staff, and volunteers. Imagine the amount of time it would take a truck 
driver who is picking up a contribution of clothing and goods from a donor’s home. 
In order to comply with the provision, the truckdriver would have to sort through 
each item, making the judgment of whether or not the item was in good used condi- 
tion so that he could properly credit the donor for the contribution. If a used coffee- 
pot were included in the donation, for example, should the truckdriver ask the con- 
tributor if he may make a pot of coffee to determine if the coffeepot works? Simi- 
larly, consider the burden that would be placed on a staff person or volunteer who 
receives donations at a mission. Imagine the backlog that would develop as the mis- 
sion staff examine and evaluate each and every item while the donor waits for the 
process to be completed. The mission or any nonprofit in a similar situation would 
quickly be overwhelmed, potentially discouraging donors from donating items to the 
missions. 

This proposed change presented serious concerns for AGRM, including: 

1. The potential personnel hours and paperwork involved in compl 3 dng with this 
proposal would have been extensive, and would have required itemizing, defin- 
ing, and determining the condition of each donation at point and time of in- 
take. Most of our members would not have the resources to meet this require- 
ment and would be forced to close their thrift store operation. 

2. Alternatively, a donor who disagreed with the Treasury’s valuation list or our 
member’s assessed value could have asked for a receipt for the value of the sale 
at a later date. It would not have been feasible for our thrift stores to provide 
documentation of sales amounts to the donor of donated items. Such a burden 
would be crippling to our organization. ^ 

3. The Secretary would be required to establish values of donated items which 
may or may not be accurate. A vase from a dollar store has a very different 
value than a crystal or silver vase from Dillard’s or Macy’s. 

4. If enacted, this provision would have placed nonprofit organizations in the un- 
reasonable and uncomfortable position of being the evaluator between the tax- 
payer and the taxing entity. 


1 Because it is not possible to determine if a donated item will be sold or given away in the 
future by the charity, there would be no assurances that a sales record would be available to 
the donor at point of intake. Our member missions do not barcode the millions ofm donated 
items for tracking through our system. 
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To shift the overwhelming evaluation and appraisal process as well as the ex- 
traordinarily complicated accounting process would have tragic consequences. Not 
only would staff costs increase dramatically, but our missions would be forced to 
take staff away from hands-on work of meeting the critical needs of our clients. As 
a result, our ability to transform the lives of the hurting would be greatly dimin- 
ished. Additionally, it would cripple our revenue streams, it would cripple our prac- 
tical training programs, and it would cripple the poor and working poor who rely 
on thrift stores for everyday clothing and household goods. 

Rightfully, rationally, and thankfully, the provision enacted into law in the Pen- 
sion Protection Act leaves the responsibility to fairly and accurately report the value 
of a charitable donation of clothing and household goods, in good used condition or 
better, on the donor. AGRM is fully supportive of this provision and urges the Com- 
mittee to ensure that the provision is implemented and interpreted as written. 

AGRM supports Congress’s efforts to encourage charitable giving. Overwhelm- 
ingly, our member missions rely on the generosity of their communities to provide 
them with clothing and household goods and with monetary donations to carry out 
vital services such as education, counseling, job training, and addiction treatment. 
We appreciate the need for accurate accounting practices, but we urge the Com- 
mittee to ensure that the laws they pass are not arbitrary and ensure that they will 
not add hours of paperwork, increase accounting costs, or worse, discourage chari- 
table giving. 


Baton Rouge Area Foundation 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70802 
July 27, 2007 

Committee on Ways & Means 
Subcommittee on Oversight 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington D.C. 20516 

Dear Committee Members, 

I am writing this letter to supplement the letter my colleagues and I drafted in 
response to your request for comments regarding the impact of certain provisions 
of the recently enacted Pension Protection Act of 2006 (PPA). In addition to recog- 
nizing that the PPA has many beneficial provisions which promote charitable giv- 
ing, we outlined our concerns and advised you to discontinue the provisions which 
hinder legitimate philanthropic initiatives. Because we would like you to amend the 
PPA provisions which unfairly penalize donor advised funds, I would like to provide 
additional examples demonstrating the good that donor advised funds have done 
over the past 2 years. Donor advised funds offer a unique way for individuals to do- 
nate to charitable causes, and thus increasing philanthropy overall. 

After Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, the Baton Rouge Area Foundation’s activities 
shifted, and our main focus became aiding those who had been affected by two of 
the three largest natural disasters in our country’s history. We were overwhelmed 
yet very grateful for the support we received from people across the United States. 
In total, we received over $45 million in donations designated for hurricane relief 
efforts. Various community foundations and national charities made significant do- 
nations to help us aid hurricane victims. Without the support of donor advised 
funds, the Foundation would not have been able to fund as many programs devoted 
to hurricane relief efforts. In this instance, donor advised funds helped over 99 char- 
itable organizations which in turn provided aid to individuals affected by Hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita. Our local knowledge and strong relationships with Louisiana non- 
profits helped ensure donors that their money would be devoted to the cause they 
wished to support. 

It makes no difference whether donors choose to establish a donor advised fund 
at a national charity or at a community foundation. Both institutions provide effec- 
tive means to support philanthropic endeavors. Donors benefit greatly when they 
can choose from various mechanisms to donate to charities because no two donors 
are exactly alike. Each form of organized giving has a different objective and fulfills 
different needs. 

Donor advised funds have created an efficient way for donors to plan their giving. 
Donor advised funds established at national as well as those established at commu- 
nity foundations advance philanthropy by connecting donors with charities whose 
needs match the donors’ philanthropic interests. Such efficiency in giving was clear 
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when donors wanted to help South Louisiana residents who were impacted by Hur- 
ricanes Katrina and Rita. Institutions that manage donor advised funds were able 
to move funds efficiently and got money to those organizations serving impacted in- 
dividuals quickly. 

Without the use of donor advised funds, we would not have been able to provide 
such great support to South Louisiana’s recovery efforts. In addition to the countless 
recipients of aid, the Foundation’s administration and Board of Directors are in- 
debted to those institutions that maintain donor advised funds. These donors di- 
rected massive amounts of funds, affection, and good will to hurricane affected 
areas. We remain grateful for the donors’ belief in us and know that we could not 
have helped so many South Louisiana residents without the support from donor ad- 
vised funds. 


Sincerely, 


John G. Davies 
President 


Statement of Capital Region Community Foundation 

The Subcommittee has requested comments regarding the impact of the Pension 
Protection Act of 2006 (the Act) upon charitable foundations. The Capital Region 
Community Foundation, located in Lansing, Michigan, has been adversely affected 
by one particular portion of the Act, dealing with scholarship funds, in a manner 
that seems to be an unintended consequence of the Act’s provisions. Other commu- 
nity foundations around the nation have been similarly affected, and the wording 
of the current statute will in the long run discourage the establishment of scholar- 
ship funds that would otherwise assist thousands of deserving students obtain a col- 
lege education. 

The problem lies in the way in which the Act affects scholarship funds that are 
established by sponsoring organizations or associations. These include service clubs 
(Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and so forth.), high school alumni groups, professional asso- 
ciations, and other civic organizations that are not 501(c)(3) entities. They also in- 
clude 501(c)(3) organizations such as educational foundations associated with local 
schools, as well as school districts themselves. Tens of thousands of such organiza- 
tions around the country have established scholarship funds designed to assist stu- 
dents from local high schools attend college. The awards are often modest, but the 
members and supporters of these organizations are quite proud of the financial as- 
sistance they are able to render to local students, especially since these scholarship 
awards are often based in large part upon financial need. 

Many of these organizations have utilized their local community foundations, 
which are public charities, as the vehicles for holding and managing these scholar- 
ship funds. This arrangement allows individual donors to receive tax deductions for 
their gifts, and the funds can be professionally invested, benefiting from the safe- 
guards associated with community foundation management. Prior to the enactment 
of the Act, sponsoring organizations that utilized a community foundation to hold 
and invest the funds could still handle the administration of their own scholarship 
programs, including the review of applications and the selection of award recipients. 
The ability of a sponsoring organization to make the award selections is understand- 
ably a source of pride for its members and supporters, and has served to encourage 
ongoing donations to such scholarship funds by many individuals. 

Unfortunately, under the provisions of the Act such scholarship funds now fall 
under the definition of “donor advised funds,” and donor advised funds are pre- 
cluded under the Act from making grants to individuals, whether such grants are 
made directly to an individual, or to a college or university on the individual’s be- 
half.i Although the Act provides an exception to this rule, the primary way that 
such scholarship funds can fall within that exception is for the sponsoring organiza- 
tion to give up its ability to select the scholarship recipients. Instead, the commu- 
nity foundation must appoint an independent advisory (Committee to make those se- 
lection decisions.^ 


^Note that a 501(c)(3) organization (or other qualified organization) that can make scholarship 
grants to individual students from a fund it holds on its own is prohibited by the Act from mak- 
ing similar award decisions regarding a fund that it establishes with a community foundation. 
Treating the two situations differently makes no logical sense. 

2 The Act provides another exception for funds that make distributions to only one organiza- 
tion. However, this exception is unavailable in many situations, such as: (1) where the fund pro- 
vides support for charitable causes other than scholarships, and distributions are therefore 
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This results in two adverse consequences. First, the community foundation must 
assume full responsibility for administering the scholarship program, including the 
recruitment and appointment of advisory committee members unrelated to the spon- 
soring organization, coordination of the committee’s meetings, and the handling of 
all paperwork associated with the committee’s work. As a result of incurring this 
additional burden, the foundation usually has to charge a higher administrative fee, 
which naturally reduces the amount available for scholarships. 

Second, and more importantly, this arrangement reduces the sponsoring organiza- 
tion’s involvement in the scholarship selection process, and diminishes its members’ 
interest in contributing to a scholarship over which the organization has lost con- 
trol. Although the Act permits the sponsoring organization to have some representa- 
tion on the advisory Committee, such limited participation understandably reduces 
the organization’s membership’s sense of satisfaction and level of support for “their” 
scholarship fund. When one considers the large number of such scholarship funds 
across the nation, the cumulative negative impact of such loss of support is quite 
significant. 

I would propose that the Act be amended to allow sponsoring organizations to 
make scholarship award decisions relating to funds they have established with com- 
munity foundations, provided that the grants are awarded in an objective and non- 
discriminatory basis, as the Act requires.^ This would restore to these organizations 
the incentive to continue funding the tens of thousands of scholarships that they 
support each year, reduce the administrative burden on community foundations, 
and increase the number of scholarship dollars available to deserving students na- 
tionwide. 


Statement of Chapman Trusts 

The Chapman Trusts are a group of 12 trusts supporting 18 charitable, medical 
and educational organizations in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. ^ The trusts are 
managed by independent fiduciaries and have provided consistent and responsive 
support to their charitable beneficiaries since 1949. Because each of the twelve 
trusts is a type III supporting organization, the following comments are confined to 
those provisions of the Pension Protection Act^ (the “PPA”) affecting type III sup- 
porting organizations.® 

Introduction 

Unlike type I and type II supporting organizations, whose governing boards are 
controlled by or overlapping with those of the supported organizations, type III sup- 
porting organizations have governing boards that are independent of those of their 
supported public charities. ^ In order to demonstrate that a type III nevertheless has 
a sufficiently close relationship with its supported organizations to justify its public 
charity status, existing Treasury Regulations have required such organizations to 
meet two tests: a “responsiveness test” and an “intewal part test.” The responsive- 
ness test requires that the supporting organization be responsive to the needs and 
desires of its supported organizations, while the integral part test requires that the 
support actually provided by the supporting organization is substantial and needed 
by the supported organizations to conduct their charitable programs. Together, 
these two tests ensure that, despite having independent management, the sup- 
porting organization is operating closely with the supported public charities in much 
the same way as a controlled subsidiary would. 

We agree with the distinguished panelists at the Subcommittee’s hearing on July 
24, including Steven T. Miller, Commissioner of the Tax Exempt and government 
Entities Division of the Internal Revenue Service, and Steve Gundersen, President 
and chief executive officer of the Council on Eoundations, that in general the chari- 


made to various charitable organizations; and (2) where the sponsoring group is informally orga- 
nized, such as an alumni group for a local high school, and therefore has no bank account, finan- 
cial officer, and so forth. In addition, channeling scholarship moneys through the sponsoring or- 
ganization is often less secure than having the community foundation — with its substantial in- 
ternal controls — handle the moneys and issue scholarship checks directly from the fund. 

® Where the sponsoring organization is a 501(c)(3) organization (or other qualified organiza- 
tion), the community foundation should be permitted to assume that the decisionmaking process 
is carried out appropriately. In other cases, the community foundation can exercise due diligence 
to ensure that the selection process complies with the necessary requirements. 

^ See attached schedule of Chapman Trust beneficiaries. 

2 Pub. L. No. 109-280, 120 Stat. 780 (2006). 

Each Chapman Trust is a state law charitable trust, exempt from taxation under IRC 
§ 501(c)(3) and qualifying as public charity under I.R.C. § 509(a)(3)(iii). 
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table sector is very compliant with the teix laws. We also acknowledge that there 
are those in every sector, including our own, that will use whatever means are 
available to enrich themselves, and that in recent years some have used type III 
supporting organizations for improper personal gain. However, as was pointed out 
numerous times during the Subcommittee’s hearing, the charitable sector is a vital 
part of American society, and charitable organizations — including type III sup- 
porting organizations — play an important role in healing the sick, educating our 
young, caring for the aged and at-risk youth, and countless other important tasks 
that the government alone cannot accomplish. 

Several provisions of the PPA were aimed at supporting organizations generally 
and type III supporting organizations specifically. It is no secret that some on the 
Hill would solve the problem of abuse within the type III community by eliminating 
all type HI supporting organizations,'^ and many of the PPA provisions appear to 
reflect this radical approach. For example, without attempting to delineate between 
abusive and essential supporting organizations, the PPA jeopardized the private 
foundation funding for all type HI supporting organizations (and in some cases all 
supporting organizations) by placing harsh penalties on private foundations that 
fund certain type HI supporting organizations. Similarly, without any evidence of 
the extent or nature of the abuse of supporting organizations save a few anecdotal 
media reports, the PPA included sweeping prohibitions on compensation of substan- 
tial contributors to all supporting organizations, as well as reimbursement of ex- 
penses they incur, that extend far beyond the restrictions placed even on private 
foundations. Other provisions appear to have been hastily inserted, without much 
idea as to how they would apply in practice, leading potentially to many unintended 
consequences. And yet other provisions delegate to Treasury vast discretion to sub- 
ject all type III supporting organizations to restrictive operating and payout require- 
ments that would inhibit the ability of good organizations to provide support tai- 
lored to the needs and desires of their supported public charities. 

We submit that this is no way to strengthen and improve the charitable sector. 
Instead, Congress should undo the misguided PPA supporting organization provi- 
sions and direct the IRS to embark on a comprehensive program of enforcement of 
the current regulatory standards. This would eliminate abusive supporting organi- 
zations that are indirectly controlled by or providing private benefits to their donors 
as well as organizations that do not have a close relationship of responsiveness and 
dependence with their supported organizations. In addition to weeding out abusive 
entities without uprooting effective organizations, such a targeted effort would pro- 
vide Congress with information about the nature and extent of actual supporting 
organization abuses so that, with input from compliant and constructive type Ills 
and their supported public charities. Congress could enact an effective package of 
legislative reforms that would not eliminate good organizations along with the bad. 

Although piecemeal amendment of the PPA’s supporting organization provisions 
cannot make up for the lack of information or absence of collaboration in the lead 
up to their passage, it would nonetheless alleviate some of the difficulties these pro- 
visions have caused or may cause for numerous supporting organizations that daily 
contribute to the education, health and welfare of our communities. Following are 
specific comments on some supporting organization provisions of the PPA offered in 
response to your request for information regarding how the PPA’s new rules affect 
charitable organizations and the difficulties arising in implementing PPA provisions. 

Responsiveness 

Two of the new provisions in the PPA are aimed at strengthening the responsive- 
ness test in existing Treasury Regulations in order to ensure that an appropriately 
close relationship exists between the supporting and supported organizations. In 
current Treasury regulations, there are two alternative methods to satisfy the re- 
sponsiveness test. The first alternative generally requires either that at least one 
officer or board member of the supporting organization be appointed by or be one 
of the supported public charity’s officers or governing board or that the officers or 
board members of the supporting organization maintain a “close and continuous” re- 
lationship with the officers or board members of the supported organizations. In ad- 
dition, by reason of the relationship between the supporting and supported organiza- 
tions’ leaders, the supported organization must have a “significant voice” in the in- 
vestment policies of the supporting organization, the timing and manner of making 
grants, the selection of grant recipients of the supporting organization, and other- 


'^See Charity Oversight and Reform: Keeping Bad Things from Happening to Good Charities: 
Hearing Before the Senate Committee on Finance, 108th Cong., Staff Discussion Draft at 2, 
at http:llfinance.senate.govlhearingsltestimonyl2004testl062204stfdis.pdf 
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wise directing the use of the income or assets of the supporting organization.® The 
second alternative, sometimes known as the “trust option,” allows type III sup- 
porting organizations that are state law charitable trusts to meet the responsiveness 
test if (i) the trust is a charitable trust under state law; (ii) each beneficiary is 
named specifically in its governing instrument; and (hi) each beneficiary has the 
power to enforce the trust and compel an accounting under state law.® Many type 
III supporting organizations have been created as state law charitable trusts in con- 
formity with this regulation. 

The first of modification of the responsiveness test was the addition of new Code 
section 509(0(1)(A), which requires supporting organizations to provide certain infor- 
mation specified by the Treasury Secretary to each supported organization, such as 
the supporting organization’s governing documents, its annual Forms 990 and 990- 
T, and an annual report detailing the support provided to its supported organiza- 
tions as well as a projection of support to be provided in the next year.'' The provi- 
sion of additional information about the supporting organization’s finances and ac- 
tivities will enable the supported organizations to better monitor and supervise the 
supporting organization and increase the ability of supported organizations to make 
meaningful recommendations and requests of the supporting organization, and we 
fully support this new requirement. In fact, since inception the Chapman Trusts 
have provided the named beneficiaries annually with copies of the Trusts’ Forms 
990 and statements of trust activity, including all trust income and disbursements 
(trustee fees, consulting fees, and so forth.) and current trust asset values. Failure 
to provide such information would be a factor in determining whether the sup- 
porting organization meets the responsiveness test, allowing the IRS to deny type 
III supporting organization status to abusive organizations that do not maintain the 
intended close and responsive relationship with their supported organizations. 

The second attempted modification of the responsiveness test fails for lack of clar- 
ity and attention to the application of the rules to type Ills organized as trusts, sec- 
tion 1241(c) of the PPA provides that for purposes of satisfying the requirements 
for type III supporting organization status a trust shall not be considered to be oper- 
ated in connection with a supported organization “solely because (1) it is a chari- 
table trust under state law, (2) the supported organization ... is a named bene- 
ficiary of such trust, and (3) the supported organization . . . has the power to en- 
force the trust and compel an accounting.”® The meaning of this provision is far 
from clear. Standing alone it appears to be merely an accurate statement of the ex- 
isting regulations: solely meeting the trust option of the responsiveness test has 
never been sufficient to establish an “operated in connection with” relationship with 
a supported organization, because the integral part test must also be met. In its 
technical explanation, the Joint Committee on Taxation indicates that this provision 
of the PPA means that type III supporting organizations organized as trusts “must, 
in addition to present law requirements, establish to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary that it has a close and continuous relationship with the supported organiza- 
tion such that the trust is responsive to the needs or demands of the supported or- 
ganization.”® We certainly affirm the value of a close relationship between the 
trustees of a supporting organization and the leadership of its supported organiza- 
tions. We have long maintained very close working relationships with the board and 
officers of each of our supported public charities, and we believe this to be necessary 
in order for us to fulfill our fiduciary duties under state trust law to these bene- 
ficiary organizations. 

We have heard that in some instances a type III trust has claimed it met the re- 
sponsiveness test under the trust option while failing to ever inform its supported 
organizations of its existence. This is clearly improper, and it is difficult to see how 
such an organization could meet the integral part test, which must also be satisfied 
before an organization can qualify as a type III supporting organization under cur- 
rent regulations. As noted above, we fully support the addition of new Code section 
509(f)(1)(A), which gives the IRS an additional tool to use to shut down these abu- 
sive supporting organizations. 

However, simply applying the other current alternative, the “close and continuous 
relationship” option, to all type III charitable trusts, as the IRS seems poised to 


STreas. Reg. § 1.509(a)^(i)(2)(ii). 

®Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)^(i)(2)(iii). State trust law varies by state. However, in Oklahoma, 
trustees have a duty of loyalty to invest and manage the trust assets solely in the interest of 
the beneficiaries, and a duty of impartiality to invest and manage the trust assets of multiple 
beneficiaries impartially. Okla. Stat. tit. 60, §§175.65,175.66. In addition, private inurement to 
employees, officers, directors and members of the governing board is prohibited. Okla. Stat. tit. 
60, §301.8. 

''PPA, § 1241(b), 120 Stat. at 1102; Staff of the Joint Committee on Taxation, 109th Cong., 
Technical Explanation of H.R. 4, the “Pension Protection Act of 2006,” As passed by the House 
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do,i° will not be appropriate in many type III trust situations. For example where 
an independent institutional trustee holds the assets of the supporting organization, 
it may be quite responsive to the needs and desires of the supported organization 
with respect to the timing and manner of distributions even without a relationship 
at the board level. Similarly, large institutional trustees typically neither seek nor 
accept advice from supported organizations regarding their investment policies and 
practices, but in other respects are very responsive to the needs and desires of the 
type III trust’s supported organizations. Even the Panel on the Nonprofit Sector, a 
group which lacked sufficient representation of type III supporting organizations, 
recognized (and twice specifically noted) the need to adapt any application of the 
existing close and continuous relationship option to type III trusts.^^ 

Section 1241(c) of the PPA, as drafted, is ambiguous and does not give type III 
supporting organizations or the Treasury sufficient direction. We suggest that Con- 
gress repeal section 1241(c) of the PPA and instead direct Treasury to require that 
the trust option of the responsiveness test in current Treasury Regulations be 
amended to require the supporting organization’s trustees or, in the case of inde- 
pendent institutional trustees, appropriate trustee employees or representatives to 
maintain a close and continuous relationship with the officers, directors or trustees 
of each supported organization and that, subject to state law fiduciary duties, the 
trustees of the supporting organization give each supported organization the oppor- 
tunity to have a significant voice in determining the recipients of, timing of, and 
manner of making the organization’s grants. 

Minimum Payout 

Section 1241(d) of the PPA directs Treasury to promulgate new regulations requir- 
ing non-functionally integrated type III supporting organizations to pay out annu- 
ally a percentage of assets or income for the use of the supported organization to 
ensure a significant amount is paid to such organization. Although it may be easi- 
est for Treasury to simply apply the highest payout rate justifiable under current 
law — the 5% of asset value nonoperating private foundation payout requirement — 
such an approach ignores the significant difference between effective supporting or- 
ganizations and private foundations. Perhaps the most significant feature of a sup- 
porting organization differentiating it from a private foundation is its close affili- 
ation with its supported charities rather than with its donors. Private foundations 
and donor-advised funds are donor-focused vehicles, providing flexible mechanisms 
for donors to meet various philanthropic goals by funding any number of charitable 
organizations in any given year. They are not required to designate specific bene- 
ficiary organizations, and therefore have the ability to pick and choose from a poten- 
tially unlimited pool of beneficiary organizations each year. The amount of support 
they provide to particular organizations can vary widely from year to year according 
to the shifting priorities of the foundation’s management; often private foundation 
funding is given only for a single project or for a few years. 

Supporting organizations, by contrast, are intended to be charity-focused entities, 
whether they are created by the supported charities themselves or by interested 
benefactors. A large measure of donor discretion is forfeited when the supporting or- 
ganization relationship is created, binding the supporting organization to its des- 
ignated supported public charities, often in perpetuity and excluding the donor from 
even an indirect control relationship.!^ In the case of type III supporting organiza- 
tions, the supported public charities must be specifically named in their organizing 
documents — thus ensuring an ongoing relationship between a supporting organiza- 
tion and specific supported organizations. Although, the type III relationship has 
been identified as the “loosest” of the three supporting organization relationships, 
it is still much closer than the typical relationship between a private foundation (or 
even a donor advised fund) and its grantees. Unlike the typical private foundation. 


Advanced Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, Payout Requirements for Type III Sup- 
porting Organizations That Are Not Functionally Integrated, 72 Fed. Reg. 42,335, at 42,339 
(Aug. 2, 2007). 

!! Panel on the Nonprofit Sector, Strengthening Transparency Governance Accountability of 
Charitable Organizations: A Final Report to Congress and the Nonprofit Sector 45-46 (2005). 

!2PPA, § 1241(d), 120 Stat. at 1103; JCT Technical Explanation, supra note 7, at 360. A non- 
functionally integrated type III supporting organizations is defined as a “type III supporting or- 
ganization which is not required under regulations established by the Secretary to make pay- 
ments to supported organizations due to the activities of the organization related to performing 
the functions of, or carrying out the purposes of, such supported organization.” I.R.C. 
§ 4943(f)(5)(B). 

is>Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(d). 

i^Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(d)(4). 
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a supporting organization acts as an integral part of its designated supported orga- 
nizations, consistently providing functional or financial support over the long term. 

This consistent, long-term support provided by a supporting organization is a sig- 
nificant advantage to its supported public charities. When beneficiaries have a reli- 
able, sustainable source of support they are able to focus more time and energy on 
fulfilling their charitable mission instead of constant fundraising. In addition, a 
long-term relationship of support with a supporting organization, like having a per- 
manent endowment, allows beneficiaries to conduct long-term research and initiate 
programs on which their service populations can rely without fear of interruption. 
Many public charities prefer predictable, sustainable and increasing distributions 
from a dedicated supporting organization rather than short-lived — even if large — 
distributions from private foundations and the uncertainty of hand-to-mouth fund- 
raising. 

Because type III supporting organizations are relied upon by their supported orga- 
nizations as a source of long-term support for their charitable programs — much as 
an endowment would be — any fixed payout requirement should be set so as to pre- 
serve the supporting organization’s ability to continue to provide comparable levels 
of support in the future. The benefits of a permanent endowment are not a novel 
discovery; they are age-old and well-documented. Like a permanent endowment, a 
supporting organization can provide beneficiaries with a reliable source of support 
that ensures financial stability and security even in fluctuating market conditions. 
Historically, inflation has averaged approximately 3 percent per annum. For a per- 
manent endowment to maintain its inflation-adjusted value, the principal must be 
permitted to grow by that much each year. At least one empirical study has dem- 
onstrated that a 5 percent annual distribution rate exposes the portfolio to a high 
probability of failing to meet that objective. 

The key to preserving a supporting organization’s ability to provide consistent 
support for its supported organizations and their charitable activities is to select a 
minimum percentage payout rate that is sustainable — thus assuring undiminished 
purchasing power of the long-term support to the supported organizations. Some 
have suggested that a rate of between 4 to 4.25 percent would strike an appropriate 
balance between Congress’s stated goal of “ensuring that a significant amount is 
paid” out annually and the desire of many non-functionally integrated supporting 
organizations and their supported organizations to maintain undiminished support 
in perpetuity. Indeed, where there are payout requirements in the Code supporting 
the operation of charitable programs, they are set at rates lower than the 5 percent 
minimum payout rate for private foundations. For example, some medical research 
organizations are required to pay out 3.5 percent annually, and even this require- 
ment applies only if less than half of their assets are used directly and continuously 
in their medical research activities. Similarly, private operating foundations are 
required to pay out a maximum of 4.25 percent annually, and even less in any year 
in which their adjusted net income falls below 5 percent. These payout rates allow 
the organizations to support their current operations at a level commensurate with 
their assets without precluding increases in principal sufficient to support future op- 
erations in the face of inflation. Payout rates for supporting organizations should 
similarly enable them to provide funding for the charitable programs of the sup- 
ported organizations both now and in the future. 

In addition, because most public charity beneficiaries of supporting organizations 
prefer predictable, sustainable, and increasing distributions rather than distribu- 
tions that may vary widely from year to year, the regulations creating a new annual 
minimum distribution amount should allow for the value of the supporting organiza- 
tion’s assets to be calculated as an average over the prior 3 or 5 years, rather than 
over the prior year, as is the case for private foundations. Using the average fair 
market value for the immediately preceding twelve or twenty quarters would 
smooth the effects of market volatility — thereby moderating the year-to-year vari- 
ance in supporting organization required distributions. 

This could be accomplished by providing two different methods for calculating the 
annual minimum distribution amount. The first method could simply multiply the 


isTreas. Reg. § 1.170A-9(c)(2)(v)(b). 

I'^The regulations require a private operating foundation to spend “substantially all” (defined 
as 85%) of the lesser of its adjusted net income or the general private foundation 5% payout 
requirements; 85% of 5% is 4.25%. Treas. Reg. §53.4942(b)-l(a)(l)(ii), — 1(c). A private operating 
foundation must also meet an endowment test, a support test, or an asset test. If it opts to quafi 
ify under the “endowment test,” it must normally spend at least two-thirds of the normal private 
foundation 5% payout (i.e., 3y3%) on the direct conduct of its charitable activities, regardless 
of its adjusted net income. Treas. Reg. §53.4942(b)-2(b)(l). However, if it instead meets the sup- 
port test or the asset test, it need never spend more than 85% of its adjusted net income for 
the year. 
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applicable percentage by the fair market value of assets at the immediately pre- 
ceding fiscal year-end. The second method could multiply the applicable percentage 
by the average fair market value of assets over the immediately preceding twelve 
or twenty quarters. The first method provides a simple straightforward calculation 
formula that would lessen the burden of compliance and enforcement. Although a 
bit more difficult to calculate, the second method creates an important hedge for the 
supported beneficiaries against sudden downward shifts in the market. A smoothing 
mechanism similar to the one proposed would protect similarly situated bene- 
ficiaries, their employees, and the persons and communities they serve from large 
drops in annual funding due to a plunge in financial markets. For example, if there 
were a large drop in the value of the supporting organization’s assets in 1 year, and 
the asset values recovered during the following year or two, the required distribu- 
tions to supported organizations would remain relatively stable, decreasing only 
moderately, if at all, after the downturn and increasing moderately during the up- 
swing. Using an average asset value over 3 to 5 years to calculate the minimum 
distribution amount thus makes it easier for the beneficiaries to project future dis- 
tributions and plan accordingly — thereby increasing financial stability for the bene- 
ficiary organizations.'^® 

Although some have questioned the wisdom of perpetual existence of supporting 
organizations, perpetual support from a supporting organization can provide a 
transformative base from which the supported beneficiaries can advance their chari- 
table purposes. With the assurance of annual distributions to sustain vital programs 
and operations, a supported beneficiary can gradually evolve from a paycheck-to- 
paycheck operation with a good idea to become a regional or national leader in its 
philanthropic endeavors because it has the economic wherewithal to implement its 
vision. Often private foundations will provide seed money for an innovative philan- 
thropic project but do not want to provide ongoing grants to carry on operations. 
Instead, private foundation funders will move on after a few years, funding the next 
organization with the next good idea. A supporting organization, however, is de- 
signed to operate hand-in-hand with the supported charities, providing sustaining 
support while protecting the corpus so that the charitable operations of the sup- 
ported organizations can continue indefinitely. 

Thank you for providing exempt organizations with an opportunity to comment 
on the hardships and uncertainties created by the PPA. It is unfortunate that the 
provisions were never discussed in a bipartisan manner nor made the subject of 
Committee hearings where they could be debated and commented on by those with- 
in the sector. If you should have any questions regarding the above, please feel free 
to contact me at (918) 582-5201. 

CHAPMAN CHARITABLE TRUSTS 
2005 & 2006 DISTRIBUTIONS 


ARKANSAS 

2006 

2005 

John Brown University 

$3,370,292.45 

$2,871,868.28 

Arkansas Total 

$3,370,292.45 

2,871,868.28 

OKLAHOMA— Tulsa 



The University of Tulsa 

St. John Medical Center 

Tulsa Area United Way 

Holland Hall 

Tulsa Psychiatric Center 

Well Baby Clinic (PPOAEO) 

Family & Children’s Services 

Tulsa Community Foundation 

(for McFarlin Pediatric Healthcare Fund) 

Tula Foundation for Healthcare Services (Bedlam Clinic) 
St. Simeon’s Episcopal Home 

$25,461,323.39 

9,522,975.14 

1,439,000.00 

2,538,289.00 

750,470.00 

235.000. 00 

205.000. 00 

200.000. 00 

310,000.00 

67,703.00 

23,317,041.17 

6,274,307.40 

630.000. 00 
2,054,362.50 

684,439.04 

234,521.00 

205.000. 00 

300.000. 00 

300,000.00 
61 341.92 

Oklahoma — Tulsa Total 

$40,729,760.53 

34,361,013.03 

OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma City 



Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation 

The Episcopal Diocese of Oklahoma 

$11,123,031.90 

748,415.00 

10,197,223.96 
683 032.04 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma City Total 

TEXAS 

$11,871,446.90 

110,880,256.00 

Trinity University 

Presbyterian Children’s Homes and Services 

St. Mary’s Hall 

$14,865,632.31 

752,501.00 

374,648.33 

13,681,844.45 

684,250.84 

359,393.36 
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Southwest Foundation for Biomedical Research 
Southern Methodist University (fbo McFarlin 
rium) 

Texas Total 
GRAND TOTAL 


187,324.16 129,696.68 

Audito- 

208 525.00 191,243.33 

$16,388,630.00 15,046,428.33 

$72,360,129.88 62,859,565.64 


Statement of Community Foundation of Western Massachusetts 

These comments are submitted on behalf of the Community Foundation of West- 
ern Massachusetts, an administrator of scholarship funds for students from the 
western Massachusetts region it serves. They are directed at the provisions of The 
Pension Protection Act of 2006 (P.L. 109-280) which prohibited scholarship grants 
from donor advised funds unless certain procedures are followed which completely 
remove control of the award process from the donors. 

For community foundations such as ours, with dozens of such funds, these provi- 
sions make their administration so awkward and burdensome as to reduce our in- 
centive to accept them, and they reduce substantially the always tenuous incentive 
of donors and their families to create them. The big picture is that donors are not 
required to be generous, their generosity is good for our society, the use of an in- 
come tax deduction is a substantially leveraged investment by the government in 
encouraging that generosity, and the administration of that deduction should not be 
constructed in such a way as to be counterproductive. Crafted supposedly to prevent 
a few abuses, the provisions of the Act hardly qualify by this standard. 

The Community Foundation of Western Massachusetts helps 1,000 students from 
the Pioneer Valley go to college each year with $2 million from 100 scholarship 
funds. Forty-one of these were classified as donor advised funds under the Act and 
required extensive consultations with their donors in order to make the changes re- 
quired to comply with it. The donors to seventeen of them opted out, and many, un- 
fortunately, will never be heard from again. The award process for the remaining 
twenty-four went from being personalized, often family centered opportunities for 
pioneering community engagement to impersonal, assembly line selection forced 
marches dictated by the tyranny of a majority selected by us. One can conceive of 
many relatively non-conventional students who should be given educational opportu- 
nities but would be chosen only by a persistent few who wish to champion their 
cause. Diversified decisionmaking is essential. 

Prior to these provisions, we had in place what we thought were adequate safe- 
guards against private inurement and self-dealing, and we know of no abuses that 
would have been prevented by these changes. 

As these provisions are reconsidered, we make several drafting suggestions re- 
specting the scholarship fund exception to the prohibition of grants to individuals 
from donor advised funds: 

Oversight Subcommittee, House Ways and Means Committee, July 30, 2007, Page 

Two 

1. The definition of “donors” who must not control the scholarship selection proc- 
ess should be clarified: 

• to eliminate pre-occupation with de minimus problems. A $1,000 per year 
minimum donation, indexed yearly, could easily allow most donors to partici- 
pate without sacrificing material safeguards against abuse; 

• to exclude donors who advise only as to the amount to be distributed each 
year, and not as to the recipients (the law appears to include both); 

• to exclude deceased donors so that descendants are not excluded from partici- 
pating as advisors; 

• to exclude the members of donor organizations, particularly non-profits (e.g. 
the Latino Scholarship Association). 

2. In addition, the burden of preventing abuse should be shifted from admin- 
istering organizations to offending donors by the use of a safe haven. If, for 
example, donors who participate in the scholarship selection process provide 
written certifications that neither they nor members of their families or others 
appointed by them receive any benefits, direct or indirect, from the awards 
made, the administering organization should be relieved of responsibility for 
false certifications, and such donors should be allowed to participate in the 
same way they did prior to the passage of the Act. Increasing the penalties for 
such false certifications, then, with appropriate enforcement activity, could pro- 
vide the same level of safeguard against abuse without discouraging the over- 
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whelming number of generously well-intentioned donors from achieving their 
charitable goals that benefit all of us. 

In short, strengthening the processes available before the passage of the Act could 
greatly reduce the incidence of abuse while still preserving the same incentives to 
be generous in ways that are highly beneficial. As the Oversight Subcommittee re- 
views the trail left by the Pension Protection Act of 2006, we hope these simple 
correctives can be considered. 


Statement of DLA Piper 

On behalf of various exempt organizations, I appreciate this opportunity to submit 
comments on issues pertaining to the impact of the exempt organization provisions 
in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (“PPA”). These comments relate specifically 
to section 4958(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code as added by section 1242 of the 
PPA (the “excess benefit transaction” provision). 

Prior to the enactment of section 1242 of the PPA, the Code provided that sup- 
porting organizations may not pay compensation to so-called “disqualified persons” 
that is excessive or unreasonable. Under this approach. Congress recognized that 
supporting organizations should be permitted to hire the best qualified service pro- 
viders to support their activities, and that as long as the compensation for those 
services is within acceptable guidelines, it should not matter who the service pro- 
vider is. This is especially true in the case of Type I supporting organizations which 
are controlled by the public charities which they support and are therefore protected 
from potential overreaching by those who create and fund them. 

Under section 1242, however, arrangements between supporting organizations 
and disqualified persons that are within previously acceptable guidelines, including 
arrangements that had been subject to prior approval by the IRS, are no longer per- 
mitted. 

The PPA provision simply goes too far. As the Tax section of the American Bar 
Association stated in a letter to the Chairs and Ranking members of the tax writing 
Committees dated February 3, 2006 commenting on some of the pending charitable 
provisions that were later incorporated in the PPA, specifically with respect to this 
section “. . . we believe that the bill should not address operations of Type I and II 
supporting organizations. We support the recommendations of the Panel on the 
Nonprofit Sector to prohibit payment of grants, loans, and compensation by Type 
III supporting organizations to or for the benefit of a donor or related party. We do 
not support the bill’s much broader prohibition applicable to Type I and Type II or- 
ganizations, which are controlled by the public charities that they support. The ex- 
isting intermediate sanctions law already imposes excise teixes on improper trans- 
actions involving Type I and Type II supporting organizations. We submit that S. 
2020 [the then pending Senate vehicle for charitable reforms] should not go beyond 
existing law with respect to such organizations.” 

In fact, the PPA provision actually imposes a more stringent restriction on sup- 
porting organizations than exists for private foundations, which would continue to 
have an exception from the disqualification rules for reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses. There is no sound basis for allowing private foundations the flexibility to 
hire the most qualified service providers, while denying that right to supporting or- 
ganizations that are controlled by public charities. 

For these reasons, I respectfully submit that Congress modify the PPA provisions 
by limiting its application to Type III supporting organizations as follows: 

Proposed amendment to seetion 1242 (“Excess Benefit Transactions”) of 
H.R. 4, the Pension Protection Act of 2006. 

On page 891 of H.R. 4, the Pension Protection Act of 2006, in section 1242 (excess 
benefit transactions involving supporting organizations) in part (b) (which adds a 
new section (3) to Code section 4958(c) of the Code captioned “Special Rules for Sup- 
porting Organizations”, rewrite subsection (A) of new section (3) to read as follows: 

“(A) IN GENERAL. — In the case of any type III supporting organization (as de- 
fined in section 4943(f)(5)(A)) which is not a functionally integrated type III sup- 
porting organization (as defined in section 4943(f)(5)(B)) — ” 
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John Templeton Foundation 
West Conshohocken, Pa 19428 
August 6, 2007 

Congressman John Lewis, Chairman 

Subcommittee on Oversight, Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

On behalf of the John Templeton Foundation, please accept my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to offer written comments in regard to the provisions relat- 
ing to tcix-exempt organizations found in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 ( P.L. 
109-280). 

I am the Chairman of the Board of trustees of the John Templeton Foundation; 
a private, family foundation located outside Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We have 
actively been following the charitable reform dialog of the Senate and House over 
the last few years and embrace the spirit of accountability and transparency behind 
the overall effort. However, we are concerned that many of the recently enacted pro- 
visions may have the effect of treating a perceived symptom rather than a real part 
of the problem, working to improve enforcement of the laws that are currently in 
place. 

Although we believe that there are a number of areas in the Pension Protection 
Act of 2006 ( 2006 PPA) that deserve additional consideration, we would respectfully 
offer comment in three areas: Private Foundation Excise Taxes, Tax on Net Invest- 
ment Income and Grants from Private Foundations to Supporting Organizations. 

Private Foundation Excise Taxes 

Currently, Code sections 4941 to 4945 impose taxes on private foundations who 
engage in acts of self dealing with “disqualified persons”, who fail to distribute a 
minimum amount of their assets each year as Qualifying Distributions, who have 
“excess business holdings”, who maintain investments that are considered to jeop- 
ardize the foundation’s charitable purpose and who have expenses that are con- 
strued as “taxable expenditures”. With these sections as a part of the existing Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, we are concerned that the new provisions serve a purely revenue 
raising function rather than enhancing the enforcement of current policy. 

In addition, the Internal Revenue Service does not have the ability of abating the 
initial tax imposed on disqualified persons as a part of a self-dealing transaction due 
to reasonable cause. This is not consistent with the imposition of other excise taxes. 
We believe that if additional excise teixes are imposed on disqualified persons with 
respect to self-dealing transactions that the Internal Revenue Service should have 
the discretion to waive these penalties for cause as with other excise taxes. We feel 
that if a Foundation Manager has followed the rebuttable presumption procedures 
found in section 4958 of the Internal Revenue Code when entering into a trans- 
action that involves payment of compensation to a disqualified person that the man- 
ager should not be subject to penalty. 

Taxation of Charitable Use Assets 

Code section 4940 imposes an excise tax on the net investment income of a private 
foundation. At present, this definition does not include capital gain or loss from the 
disposition of property used to further an exempt purpose. The 2006 PPA would 
allow for the inclusion of the gains and losses from charitable use property in the 
calculation of excise tax with the only exception being the deferral of tax in a like 
kind exchange. This appears to be inherently contrary to the intention and purpose 
of charitable legislation dating back to the initial granting of tax exempt status in 
the late 1800’s. 

We have seen over the history of the charitable community the way in which it 
has been able to respond to the needs of the citizens of the United States in a timely 
and impactful manner. We have certainly seen this in the wake of Hurricanes 
Katrina, Rita and Wilma. The charitable community works hand in hand with the 
government in so many areas to provide the resources, training and education need- 
ed to impact humanity. Further taxation of charitable use assets only limits the 
ability of the charitable community to focus on the work identified in its mission 
with no corresponding result other than the generation of revenue. 

We believe that the charitable community has an important role in America and 
do not want to see a trend like that of countries like France who do not encourage 
philanthropy or work it into the fiber of their legislation. In addition, in an environ- 
ment where we work to reduce administrative expense and costs through cost effec- 
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tive fiscal management tools and policies directed by governing by-laws and charter 
as well as the Internal Revenue Code, it appears that many of these provisions will 
only add to the operational burdens and non-charitable expenditures of private foun- 
dations not make them more efficient. 

The budget of the Internal Revenue Service’s Exempt Organization division, 
which is responsible for the oversight and enforcement of the charitable community, 
is approximately $ 50 million dollars annually. Initially, it was the intention of Con- 
gress that the excise teixes on the hooks prior to the 2006 PPA fund this division 
of the IRS. Prior to the modification of the excise teixes in the 2006 PPA, the excise 
tax on private foundations brought in eight times the annual budget of the Exempt 
Organization division. Therefore, we do not understand the revenue component be- 
hind the tcixation of charitable use assets as its funds will not be directed to the 
charitable community. Although we recognize that the tax moneys raised are not 
specifically matched with those from whom they are collected, it does appear con- 
tradictory to the intent and purpose of the Charitable sector. 

Grants from Private Foundations to Supporting Organizations 

Both the Senate Bill, section 345, and House Bill, section 1244, attempt to narrow 
a private foundation’s ability to make qualif 3 dng distributions in accordance with 
section 4945 of the Internal Revenue Code to supporting organizations. We recog- 
nize that the House’s bill further defines the restriction to Type HI supporting orga- 
nizations that are not functionally integrated and Type I, Type II and Type HI func- 
tionally integrated organizations where a disqualified person of the private founda- 
tion directly or indirectly controls the supporting organization. 

We have searched our resources and do not understand the motivation behind 
these changes and cannot identify any specific abuses that support a legislative 
change of this magnitude. Over the past 2 years, we have worked with a Type I 
supporting organization and have found it to be administered with an extremely 
high level of responsibility and fiscal management. It enables academics, scientists 
and researchers whose work falls within the mission of the Foundation and whom 
we are interested in supporting to conduct their studies and work as a collaborative 
network outside the direct influence of the Foundation. As an organization, we are 
working to bring together the scientific and religious communities to have measur- 
able impacts on Humanity in areas like Spirituality and Health, Cosmology, Char- 
acter Development, Enterprise Based Solutions to Poverty, Genius Research and 
Free Enterprise. It is imperative that we have the ability to encourage and support 
collaboration, which we believe is the backbone to modern philanthropy, by allowing 
these scientists and religious leaders to come together in an environment that is 
free from “perceived” bias. Provisions such as the restriction of grants by private 
foundations to supporting organizations constrain the ability of organizations to pro- 
mote research that could bring about positive change and new learning. We respect- 
fully believe that this is not the intention of Congress and strongly support reconsid- 
eration of these provisions. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity to share our thoughts with the Com- 
mittee and for our voice to be heard. We are proud to be members of the charitable 
community and believe that it is a community whose members embody integrity and 
responsible stewardship as each entity recognizes the duties and honor that come 
with the oversight and use of charitable assets. We believe that the sensational ac- 
counts that are represented in the media with regards to the charitable community 
represent a very small minority of the sector and not the norm. If you require any 
additional information with regard to our comments, we would be pleased to be re- 
sponsive and to work with you, your staff and Committee. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. John M. Templeton, Jr. 

Chairman, Board of Trustees 
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Ewing Marion Kauffman Foudation 
Kansas City, Missouri 
August 6, 2007 

Hon. John Lewis, Chairman 

Subcommittee on Oversight, Committee on Ways and Means 
United States House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20525 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

I submit this letter as the General Counsel and Secretary of the Ewing Marion 
Kauffman Foundation, a private foundation in Kansas City, Missouri with a philan- 
thropic mission focused on entrepreneurship, math and science education, and the 
Kansas City region. 

This letter is in response to the Subcommittee’s request for comments regarding 
the Pension Protection Act of 2006, P.L. 109-280 (“PPA”). More specifically, these 
comments address two aspects of the PPA — those that altered how private founda- 
tions may interact with supporting organizations and that imposed a new teix on 
capital gains from sale of property used in charitable activity. 

Private Foundations and Supporting Organizations 

Until the PPA, the Internal Revenue Code (“IRC”) ^ allowed private foundations 
to treat supporting organizations under § 509(a)(3) in the same manner as other 
public charities. This allowed private foundations to rely on determinations by the 
Internal Revenue Service for purposes of making qualifying distributions under IRC 
§4942 and for presumptions that grants to supporting organizations were not tax- 
able expenditures under IRC § 4945. The PPA changed those rules and, in doing so, 
imposed unnecessary risks and burdens on those private foundations still willing to 
make grants to supporting organizations. 

We have three fundamental concerns about this provision of the PPA. First, it im- 
poses administrative burdens on the financial and time resources of supporting or- 
ganizations and foundations still willing to interact with supporting organizations, 
but the diversion of resources does not seem to carry a corresponding benefit. Sec- 
ond, it presumes that exercising expenditure responsibility is not adequate when 
private foundations deal with certain types of supporting organizations, which pre- 
sumption is contrary to longstanding policy and practical experience.^ Third, it po- 
tentially forces private foundations to choose between (a) making payments to fulfill 
existing commitments to supporting organizations and risk excise taxes or (b) not 
making those pa 3 Tnents and risk breaching obligations to the supporting organiza- 
tions and the loss of the corresponding programmatic opportunities. 

In order to make payments to supporting organizations, even on commitments 
that predate the PPA, private foundations that still want to interact with sup- 
porting organizations must undertake additional due diligence not previously con- 
templated.^ If the supporting organization is a type HI, that due diligence can be 
extensive, intrusive for all involved (the foundation, supporting organization, and 
the supported organization), costly, and time consuming. There does not seem to be 
a corresponding benefit, and there is a certain irony in the reality created by the 
PPA that it is easier for a private foundation using expenditure responsibility to 
make legitimate, charitable grants to General Electric, Time Warner or the Trump 
Organization than it is to a supporting organization declared by the IRS to be chari- 
table. Under the PPA, even exercising expenditure responsibility under IRC §4945 
for grants to some supporting organizations is not enough for the grant to be a 
qualif 3 dng distribution. 

The operating presumption under this provision of the PPA appears to be that 


1 Except as otherwise noted, section references to the IRC are to the Internal Revenue Code 
1986, as amended. 

2 The PPA prevents private foundations from treating as qualifying distributions payments 
they make to Type III supporting organizations (unless functionally integrated) or to any sup- 
porting organization in which a disqualified person with respect to private foundation grantors 
controls the supporting organization or its supported organization. In addition, the PPA further 
penalizes such payments if the grantor fails to exercise expenditure responsibility. 

^ Determination letters from the IRS prior to the PPA generally acknowledge whether an orga- 
nization is a public charity under IRC § 509(a)(3), but such letters offer no guidance as to wheth- 
er the supporting organization is considered a type I, II, III functionally integrated, or III non- 
functionally integrated. These distinctions are crucial under the PPA, and the burden is ulti- 
mately on private foundations to spend the time and incur the expense of making these distinc- 
tions or deciding to rely on the grantee’s assessment (which itself involves time and money). 
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supporting organizations are rife with and inherent tools for abuse.^'^ While I do not 
suggest that abuse has not existed, the PPA seems to have gone to extremes in as- 
suming that all such organizations are abused and that private foundations are the 
primary abusers, particularly if there is overlap of disqualified persons among the 
foundation and the supporting organization. 

Our experience with supporting organizations is quite different. We have seen 
first hand how universities can effectively use supporting organizations as a legiti- 
mate vehicle to expand and supplement their educational missions. However, we 
also have now experienced how the PPA forces these organizations to redirect 
money and time from their charitable and educational activities to convincing pri- 
vate foundation grantors that they are in compliance with the PPA. This can even 
involve expense associated with engaging extra legal and accounting services. This 
is not an effective or productive use of charitable resources, which the foundation 
also spends directly to undertake its own analyses to ensure compliance with the 
PPA or indirectly through the supporting organization’s efforts to do so. Any benefit 
derived from these aspects of the PPA seems to be far outweighed by the burdens 
imposed. 

This provision of the PPA also appears to apply to any payments by private foun- 
dations, including subsequent payments on grant commitments made prior to any 
discussions of the PPA much less its enactment. This has the potential of imposing 
an ex post facto burden on foundations of choosing between complying with the law, 
thereby risking breach of contract, or accepting consequences for knowingly deciding 
not to comply. I am not aware that any supporting organization grantee has been 
forced to sue a private foundation to enforce a pre-PPA commitment, but the sce- 
nario is plausible. At a minimum, the law should not apply to payments made pur- 
suant to written agreements in effect on the effective date of the law. 

If the need for reform in the relationship between private foundations and sup- 
porting organizations was so dire, requiring expenditure responsibility may have 
been an adequate step. If the prevailing belief is that more is necessary, expenditure 
responsibility coupled with pass-through requirements would have been a more 
measured response than that presented in the PPA. Even those steps, however, 
would not necessarily have reduced abuses of supporting organizations by individ- 
uals not connected with private foundations. 

Taxation of Charitable Use Assets 

The PPA also expanded the definition of “net investment income” under IRC 
§ 4940 to impose a new teix on private foundations when they sell property that they 
used in charitable activity, unless there is a certain like-kind exchange. Taxing 
gains from the sale of charitable use property has arguably breached a sacrosanct 
policy that respected charitable activity by treating such gains differently from in- 
vestment gains. Whether this is a one-time breach or a slippery slope is unclear. 
The fact that the breach has occurred at all is significant, particularly because the 
breach seems on the surface to have been motivated solely by the desire to raise 
revenues without a clear policy rationale. In fact, many have questioned the policy 
rationale for having imposed the tax before the PPA, particularly when the revenue 
raised has not been used for the intended purpose of funding sector-based activity; 
increasing the tax base is a change in the wrong direction. 

Even without considering the policy implications, the new tax denies the use of 
these dollars for charitable purposes and imposes an additional layer of strategic 
complexity on those evaluating whether to sell or purchase charitable use property. 
The policy threat raised by taxing income from the sale of charitable assets used 
in charitable activities is far more dangerous. 

These two components of the PPA are complex and they appear intended to ad- 
dress complicated issues. Unfortunately, they are also unduly burdensome in impos- 
ing monetary and time demands that seem disconnected from the problems Con- 
gress may have been seeking to address and, in the process, they imposed their own 
problems for the charitable and philanthropic sectors. 

Mr. Chairman, we applaud the Subcommittee’s willingness to hold hearings and 
solicit comments on the efficacy of the PPA, and we are pleased to submit these 
comments for the Subcommittee’s consideration. 

Respectfully, 

John E. Tyler III 
General Counsel and Secretary 


^The paucity of hearings prior to passage of the PPA forces an unusual degree of speculation, 
including about the extent to which current laws and regulations are not adequate to address 
the problems that might exist with the use and operation of supporting organizations. 
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Statement of Food Donation Conneetion 

These comments call attention to a technical correction needed to the charitable 
giving incentives created by recent tax legislation found in H.R. 4, the Pension Pro- 
tection Act of 2006, section 1202 — “Extension of Modification of Charitable Deduc- 
tion for Contributions of Food Inventory”. This correction would bring the provision 
in line with the original intent of Congress to encourage food donations by all busi- 
ness entities. 

Food Donation Connection (FDC) coordinates the donation of wholesome prepared 
food from restaurants and other food service organizations to local non-profit agen- 
cies that help people in need. Federal Tax Code (IRC Section 170(e)(3)) has provided 
an incentive for C corporations to donate their food inventory since 1986. Since its 
founding in 1992, FDC has been involved in the effort to pass charitable giving in- 
centives for food donations for all business entities and is currently working with 
several restaurant companies that have agreed to donate food if this issue is re- 
solved. FDC has coordinated the donation of over 110 million pounds of prepared 
food for companies like Yum! Brands (Pizza Hut, KFC, Taco Bell, Long John Sil- 
ver’s, A&W) and Darden Restaurants (Red Lobster, Olive Garden, Smokey Bones). 
We currently coordinate donations from 7,000 restaurants to 3,500 non-profit agen- 
cies nationwide. 

In our discussion with Yum! Brands franchisees about the charitable giving incen- 
tives contained in H.R. 4 (Pension Protection Act of 2006, which extended the provi- 
sion of H.R. 3768 (KETRA) to December 31, 2007) we discovered an issue in the 
Teix Code that negate the tax savings for S corporations that donate food. Individual 
S corporation shareholders may not be able to take the deduction for the donation 
of food inventory, depending on their basis in the corporation. In working with S 
corporations we have learned the following: 

• S corporation income is distributed to each shareholder based on each share- 
holder’s ownership percentage and therefore the deductibility of the deduction 
depends on each shareholder having sufficient basis (i.e. ‘at risk’ IRS rule) in 
the company to permit deduction at the individual level. 

• S corporations make ongoing distributions to shareholders rather than retain 
excess funds in the company and therefore S corporation shareholders have no 
basis (i.e. distributions reduce basis). 

• As a result, S corporation shareholders do not believe they are entitled to a tax 
deduction and do not benefit from recent tax law changes and are therefore not 
motivated to donate. 

Under this current situation, the shareholder basis rule trumps the intention of 
Congress to extend the special rule for certain contributions of food inventory to S 
corporations (H.R. 4 extension of H.R. 3768 Sec.305, which modified IRC section 
170(e)(3)). 

To remedy this situation, a technical correction could be made to the language of 
H.R. 4, the Pension Protection Act of 2006. The following wording would be added 
to H.R. 4 section 1202: 

(c) In General — section 170(e)(3)(C) of the Internal Revenue Code 1986 (relating 
to special rule for certain contributions of inventory and other property) is amended 
by redesignating (iv) as (v) and inserting after (iii) the following new paragraph: 

(iv) S corporation BASIS LIMITATION — In the case of food contributions from S 
corporations, limitations on individual shareholder’s deductions due to shareholder 
basis (section 1366(d)(1)) on stock and debt do not apply. However, shareholder’s 
basis continues to be adjusted consistent with section 1367(a).’ 

The immediate impact of this change would mean that over 721 restaurants in 
26 states would be eligible for this deduction for donating food, and therefore willing 
to donate. See the list below for additional details. 

It is the intent of Congress to address the needs of Americans by providing valu- 
able resources to charitable organizations. This technical correction would fulfill the 
original intent of the legislation by allowing S corporations to take advantage of this 
charitable deduction for contributions of food inventory. 
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Thank you for considering these comments. 

Subchapter S Corporation Shareholder Basis Example 

The following example of how an S corporation treats income distributions and 
deductions is provided by Rage, Inc, a 100 restaurant Pizza Hut franchise. 

Average annual profit per restaurant $65,000 

Shareholder Basis at the beginning of the year $0 

Shareholder Basis at the end of the year $65,000 (same as profit) 

Dividend distribution at end of year $65,000 

Taxable Income to Shareholders $65,000 

Shareholder basis after Dividend Distribution returns to $0 

If a restaurant donates wholesome food that results in a deduction of $1,000 they 
are faced with two alternatives: 

1. If the dividend (profit) distribution remains $65,000 this creates an actual divi- 
dend distribution of $64,000 and would trigger a $1,000 capital gain to the share- 
holder. 

2. The dividend distribution to the shareholder is reduced to $64,000. 

Both alternatives lack the incentive to donate food that is intended by Congress 
for all business entities. 

For S corporation shareholders to receive the intended ineentive for do- 
nating food the deduction must be basis neutral and exempt from the ‘at 
risk’ IRS rules. 

Yum! Brand Franchisees Willing to Donate with S Corp Basis Cost Resolution 

The passage of H.R. 4 has roused the interest of many Yum! Brands franchisees 
to donate food. A number of franchised operators of Pizza Hut, KFC and Long John 
Silver’s restaurants that have told Food Donation Connection they would start a 
Harvest food donation program if the issue with S corporation basis costs can be 
corrected. 

The following chart lists the number of new restaurants and the pounds of food 
donations that can be projected from these restaurants. The poundage projections 
are based on averages from Yum! Brands operated restaurants. These donations in- 
clude cooked prepared pizza, breadsticks, chicken, fish, mashed potatoes, vegetables, 
biscuits and other items that have been properly saved, packaged and chilled or fro- 
zen. The saved food would be picked up on a regular basis by local food banks and 
hunger relief agencies and used in the local community. 

Yum! Brands has been donating surplus food from its restaurants since 1992. In 
2006, over 1,800 local hunger relief agencies received about 11.5 million pounds of 
prepared food from 4,100 Yum! Brands restaurants. This food has been a tremen- 
dous help for these agencies, as donated food frees up their limited resources for 
other needs. 

The list of 721 restaurants represents a broad spectrum of communities across 26 
states and 140 congressional districts. These restaurants are operated by 15 dif- 
ferent franchised groups. Since the Yum! Brands system is over 75% franchised, res- 
olution of the S corporation tax deduction issue will result in many more opportuni- 
ties to encourage donation of wholesome prepared food. 


State 

District 

Represenative 

# 

Resturants 

Lbs per 
Year 

AL 

05 

Robert E. (Bud) Cramer Jr. 

2 

10,350 

AZ 

01 

Rick Renzi 

6 

17,197 

AZ 

03 

John B. Shadegg 

2 

5,732 

AZ 

07 

Raul M. Grijalva 

11 

31,529 

AZ 

08 

Gabrielle Giffords 

14 

40,127 

CA 

24 

Elton Gallegly 

1 

5,175 

CA 

26 

David Dreier 

2 

10,350 

CA 

27 

Brad Sherman 

5 

25,875 

CA 

28 

Howard L. Berman 

4 

20,700 

CA 

29 

Adam B. Schiff 

2 

10,350 

CA 

30 

Henry A. Waxman 

4 

20,700 

CA 

31 

Xavier Becerra 

2 

10,350 

CA 

32 

Hilda L. Solis 

2 

16,511 
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State 

District 

Represenative 

# 

Resturants 

Lbs per 
Year 

CA 

33 

Diane E. Watson 

4 

20,700 

CA 

35 

Maxine Waters 

1 

5,175 

CA 

36 

Jane Harman 

1 

5,175 

CA 

38 

Grace F. Napolitano 

4 

16,861 

CA 

46 

Dana Rohrabacher 

1 

1,336 

CO 

03 

John T. Salazar 

4 

20,700 

CO 

05 

Doug Lambom 

1 

5,175 

DC 

Delegate 

Eleanor Holmes Norton 

1 

5,175 

FL 

03 

Corrine Brown 

1 

5,175 

FL 

05 

Ginny Brown-Waite 

5 

14,331 

FL 

07 

John L. Mica 

3 

15,525 

FL 

08 

Ric Keller 

2 

10,350 

FL 

12 

Adam H. Putnam 

1 

5,175 

FL 

13 

Vern Buchanan 

2 

10,350 

FL 

15 

Dave Weldon 

6 

31,050 

FL 

16 

Tim Mahoney 

13 

15,525 

FL 

17 

Kendrick B. Meek 

5 

25,875 

FL 

18 

Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 

4 

20,700 

FL 

20 

Debbie Wasserman Schultz 

2 

10,350 

FL 

21 

Lincoln Diaz-Balart 

2 

10,350 

FL 

22 

Ron Klein 

5 

25,875 

FL 

23 

Alcee L. Hastings 

2 

10,350 

FL 

24 

Tom Feeney 

5 

25,875 

FL 

25 

Mario Diaz-Balart 

1 

5,175 

GA 

09 

Nathan Deal 

4 

11,465 

GA 

10 

Paul Broun 

2 

5,732 

lA 

05 

Steve King 

8 

22,930 

IL 

12 

Jerry F. Costello 

1 

2,866 

IL 

15 

Timothy V. Johnson 

3 

8,599 

IL 

19 

John Shimkus 

4 

11,465 

IN 

01 

Peter J. Visclosky 

2 

5,732 

IN 

02 

Joe Donnelly 

4 

11,465 

IN 

03 

Mark E. Souder 

1 

2,866 

IN 

04 

Steve Buyer 

1 

2,866 

IN 

05 

Dan Burton 

5 

16,640 

IN 

08 

Brad Ellsworth 

2 

5,732 

IN 

09 

Baron Hill 

1 

2,866 

KY 

01 

Ed Whitfield 

2 

5,732 

KY 

02 

Ron Lewis 

2 

5,732 

KY 

04 

Geoff Davis 

3 

8,599 

KY 

05 

Harold Rogers 

7 

20,064 

LA 

01 

Bobby Jindal 

6 

31,050 

LA 

02 

William J. Jefferson 

8 

41,401 

LA 

03 

Charlie Melancon 

1 

5,175 

LA 

06 

Richard H. Baker 

9 

46,576 

MD 

01 

Wayne T. Gilchrest 

5 

23,567 

MD 

02 

C. A. Dutch Ruppersberger 

4 

20,700 

MD 

03 

John Sabanes 

3 

15,525 

MD 

04 

Albert Russell Wynn 

1 

5,175 

MD 

05 

Steny H. Hoyer 

7 

36,226 

MD 

07 

Elijah E. Cummings 

1 

5,175 

MI 

01 

Bart Stupak 

9 

25,796 

MI 

02 

Peter Hoekstra 

2 

5,732 

MI 

03 

Vernon J. Ehlers 

16 

45,860 

MI 

04 

Dave Camp 

3 

8,599 

MI 

05 

Dale E. Kildee 

1 

2,866 

MI 

06 

Fred Upton 

7 

20,064 

MI 

07 

Tim Walberg 

8 

22,930 

MI 

10 

Candice S. Miller 

2 

5,732 

MS 

01 

Roger F. Wicker 

11 

56,926 

MS 

02 

Bennie G. Thompson 

10 

51,751 

MS 

03 

Charles “Chip” Pickering 

10 

51,751 

MS 

04 

Gene Taylor 

19 

98,326 
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State 

District 

Represenative 

# 

Resturants 

Lbs per 
Year 

NC 

01 

G. K. Butterfield 

2 

5,732 

NC 

02 

Bob Etheridge 

7 

31,608 

NC 

04 

David E. Price 

25 

106,846 

NC 

05 

Virginia Foxx 

14 

53,980 

NC 

06 

Howard Coble 

9 

46,576 

NC 

10 

Patrick T. McHenry 

5 

14,331 

NC 

11 

Heath Shuler 

23 

65,924 

NC 

12 

Melvin L. Watt 

5 

25,875 

NC 

13 

Brad Miller 

29 

122,371 

NE 

01 

Jeff Fortenberry 

11 

31,529 

NE 

02 

Lee Terry 

14 

40,127 

NE 

03 

Adrian M. Smith 

12 

34,395 

NJ 

05 

Scott Garrett 

5 

25,875 

NJ 

06 

Frank Pallone Jr. 

1 

5,175 

NJ 

07 

Mike Ferguson 

3 

15,525 

NJ 

09 

Steven R. Rothman 

6 

31,050 

NJ 

10 

Donald M. Payne 

5 

25,875 

NJ 

11 

Rodney P. Frelinghuysen 

4 

20,700 

NJ 

12 

Rush D. Holt 

1 

5,175 

NJ 

13 

Albio Sires 

8 

41,401 

NY 

07 

Joseph Crowley 

1 

5,175 

NY 

13 

Vito Fossella 

3 

15,525 

NY 

16 

Jose E. Serrano 

8 

41,401 

NY 

17 

Eliot L. Engel 

3 

15,525 

NY 

18 

Nita M. Lowey 

2 

10,350 

NY 

20 

Kirsten Gillibrand 

1 

2,866 

NY 

23 

John M. McHugh 

16 

52,786 

NY 

24 

Michael Arcuri 

7 

36,226 

NY 

25 

James T. Walsh 

8 

41,401 

OH 

02 

Jean Schmidt 

2 

5,732 

OH 

08 

John A. Boehner 

1 

2,866 

OH 

10 

Dennis J. Kucinich 

11 

56,926 

OH 

11 

Stephanie Tubbs Jones 

16 

82,801 

OH 

13 

Sherrod Brown 

10 

51,751 

OH 

14 

Steven C. LaTourette 

7 

36,226 

OH 

16 

Ralph Regula 

2 

10,350 

OH 

17 

Tim Ryan 

2 

10,350 

PA 

01 

Robert A. Brady 

1 

5,175 

PA 

05 

John E. Peterson 

2 

5,732 

PA 

06 

Jim Gerlach 

11 

5,175 

PA 

09 

Bill Shuster 

1 

5,175 

PA 

10 

Christopher Carney 

2 

5,732 

PA 

13 

Allyson Y. Schwartz 

1 

5,175 

PA 

16 

Joseph R. Pitts 

4 

20,700 

PA 

17 

Tim Holden 

4 

20,700 

PA 

19 

Todd Russell Platts 

8 

41,401 

SC 

01 

Henry E. Brown Jr. 

12 

34,395 

SC 

02 

Joe Wilson 

14 

40,127 

SC 

03 

J. Gresham Barrett 

3 

8,599 

SC 

04 

Bob Inglis 

6 

17,197 

SC 

05 

John M. Spratt Jr. 

6 

17,197 

SC 

06 

James E. Clybum 

5 

14,331 

TN 

04 

Lincoln Davis 

1 

2,866 

TN 

07 

Marsha Blackburn 

4 

20,700 

TN 

08 

John S. Tanner 

1 

5,175 

VA 

01 

Jo Ann Davis 

3 

8,599 

VA 

02 

Thelma D. Drake 

2 

5,732 

VA 

05 

Virgil H. Goode Jr. 

3 

10,908 

VA 

06 

Bob Goodlatte 

2 

5,732 

VA 

07 

Eric Cantor 

1 

2,866 

VA 

09 

Rick Boucher 

13 

37,261 

WI 

03 

Ron Kind 

7 

20,064 

WI 

07 

David R. Obey 

1 

2,866 
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State 

District 

Represenative 

# 

Resturants 

Lbs per 
Year 

wv 

03 

Nick J. Rahall II 

6 

17,197 



Totals 

721 

2,930,650 


Supplemental Sheet to H.R. 4 Technical Tax Comments 

Food Donation Connection (FDC) administers the Harvest Program to coordinate 
the distribution of excess food from restaurants and other food service organizations 
to qualified local non-profit organizations that help people in need. FDC has coordi- 
nated prepared food donation programs since 1992 involving the donation of over 
110 million pounds of quality surplus food. We currently coordinate donations from 
7,000 restaurants to 3,500 non-profit agencies nationwide. 


Statement of Foundation For The Carolinas, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Foundation For The Carolinas (“FFTC”) is a community foundation located in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. It ranks in the top thirty of grants, gifts and assets for 
community foundations in the United States and has approximately 1,700 total 
funds, including hundreds of donor advised funds (“DAF’s”) and seven supporting 
organizations. We are writing in response to your request for comments on the char- 
itable provisions of the Pension Protection Act (“PPA”) as part of the hearings held 
on June 24, 2007. 

1. Definition of Donor Advised Funds: With regard to the new statutory definition 
of a DAF we suggest providing specific and detailed examples in regulations of when 
a particular fund is or is not a DAF. Because of the sheer number of DAF’s exam- 
ples will help in the classification of a particular fund. For example, if a particular 
fund specifies four permissible donees (e.g. four universities) and the donor may 
specify the percentages allocated between the respective schools does this meet the 
donor advisory part of the test since the legislation identified a specific exclusion 
for one permissible donee? We also urge Congress to make certain other changes 
applicable to DAF’s including clarifying the ability of sponsoring organizations to 
purchase goods and services on the open market using DAF assets and excluding 
funds created by public charities and governmental entities from the definition of 
DAF’s. 

2. Excess Business Holdings and DAFs: We urge Congress to repeal the applica- 
tion of the excess business holdings rules to DAF’s. We believe that the other 
changes made by the PPA and applicable to DAF’s will prevent the abuses that have 
occurred in the past. We do not believe that there is any reason to believe that busi- 
ness holdings that are given to a DAF are subject to any more abuses than if they 
were given to a public charity. If repeal is not a viable alternative perhaps Congress 
could adopt provisions that allow for the sale or payout of illiquid assets over some 
reasonable period of time or a phase-in of the rules to allow for an orderly transi- 
tion. 

3. Payment of Grants from DAFs to Type HI SOs: With regard to the treatment 
of distributions from DAFs to Type III supporting organizations and certain sup- 
porting organizations as taxable distributions the new requirements put an unrea- 
sonable burden on DAF’s and supporting organizations. We agree that the provision 
stating that a grantor, acting in good faith, may rely on a written representation 
signed by an officer, director or trustee of the grantee that the grantee is a Type 
I or Type II supporting organization provided that the representation describes how 
the grantee officers, directors, or trustees are selected and references any provisions 
and governing documents that establish a Type I or a Type II relationship between 
the grantee and its supporting organization. However, the grantor should not have 
the burden of “collecting and reviewing copies of governing documents of the grantee 
(and, if relevant, of the supporting organization (s)). 

4. Supporting Organizations. Like many large community foundations FFTC cur- 
rently has four Type III supporting organizations for which it is the supported orga- 
nization. These Type Ill’s are typically broadly supported community based organi- 
zations which have been formed to benefit, for example, the arts or a particular 
faith-based community. If a Board member of the Type III wants to make a gift 
from a non-operating private foundation he controls to the Type III, section 4942 
(g) would deny qualif 3 dng distribution treatment to the private foundation. This is 
not the type of abuse the statute is designed to prevent and this type of distribution 
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should not be denied treatment as a qualifying distribution. In FFTC’s situation, 
Board members are giving in response to a fundraising campaign for a particular 
focus area of the Type III supporting organization; they are not “controlling” mem- 
bers of the Board, families or sole donors. How can nonprofits conduct normal fund- 
raising strategies under these regulations? For the same reasons if the gift was 
made from a DAF instead of a private foundation to the Type III the gift should 
not be treated as a “taxable distribution” under section 4966. Perhaps there should 
be some broad exception for Type Ill’s that support community foundations because 
of the lack of the potential for abuse; or an exception for Type Ills that are created 
to support community based causes and not controlled by one or more specific do- 
nors or families. 

5. Disaster Relief Funds. IRS Notice 2006-109 dealt with, among other things, dis- 
aster relief funds established by employers at community foundations or other pub- 
lic charities to provide disaster relief grants to employees and their family members 
who are victims of a natural disaster (e.g., Katrina). We believe that similar regula- 
tions should be issued to apply to hardship funds established by employers for their 
employees. Such funds are designed to provide similar relief to employees suffering 
real hardship. We believe all the regulations mentioned in the Notice are reasonable 
and are already being followed by FFTC. However, hardship funds should be specifi- 
cally mentioned as well to avoid any confusion about whether or not they meet the 
definition of a DAF. 

6. IRA Charitable Rollover. We strongly support H.R. 1419 and S.819 which would 
allow donors to qualify for the favorable IRA charitable rollover rules when making 
gifts to DAF’s, supporting organizations and private foundations. We also support 
extending these provisions beyond 2007 and to gifts over $100,000. 

7. Other Concerns. We also urge Congress to make certain adjustments to the 
PPA in order to address some situations in which the PPA is hampering community 
philanthropy. These include: 

• Clarifying that the designation in a gift instrument of scholarship Committee 
members by title or position does not constitute an appointment by the donor of per- 
sons holding those positions. 

• Providing for abatement of first-tier taxes for the new penalty provisions of PPA 
on the same basis as for existing penalty taxes. 

• Temporarily suspending the penalties for making grants to certain supporting 
organizations until the IRS can reliably identify those organizations. 

Thank you for your consideration of our comments. 


Grantmakers Without Borders 
August 31, 2007 

Hon. John Lewis, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Oversight 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
343 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Lewis: 

This statement is submitted on behalf of Grantmakers Without Borders (“Gw/oB”) 
in response to the House Subcommittee on Oversight’s request for written comments 
on provisions relating to tax-exempt organizations in the Pension Protection Act of 
2006. In addition, Gw/oB would like to specifically respond to Congressman 
Pascrell’s comments regarding charities and terrorism during the July 24, 2007 
hearing. 

Bckground 

Gw/oB is a philanthropic network dedicated to international social change philan- 
thropy in the developing world. Gw/oB’s membership, currently numbering 150 
grantmaking entities, includes private foundations, grantmaking public charities, 
individual donors with a significant commitment to international philanthropy, and 
philanthropic support organizations. Gw/oB’s members make lifesaving grants to 
international grassroots organizations that target the root of economic, environ- 
mental, and social inequalities within their local communities. Grants range from 
support to children affected by HIV/AIDS, to reforestation projects in Brazil, to re- 
lief for victims of natural disasters. 
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II. Pension Protection Act 

The diversity of Gw/oB’s membership makes it impractical for these comments to 
reflect every impact felt by its membership due to the Pension Protection Act. How- 
ever, two recurring matters deserve mentioning. 

A. IRA Charitable Rollover 

The Individual Retirement Account (“IRA”) Charitable Rollover provision within 
the Pension Protection Act eliminates the tax that formerly discouraged transfers 
from IRAs to charities. Consequently, many individuals have chosen to donate their 
annual minimum distributions to public charities, resulting in millions in charitable 
donations. Unfortunately, this valuable provision expires at the end of 2007. 

Gw/oB has joined Independent Sector, the National Committee on Planned Giv- 
ing, and many other charities in advocating for the Public Good IRA Rollover Act 
of 2007. This Bill would make the IRA Charitable Rollover permanent, remove the 
dollar limit on donations per year, and provide IRA owners a planned giving option 
beginning at age 5914. Furthermore, the Public Good IRA Rollover Act includes pri- 
vate foundations as eligible to receive donations, thereby allowing a greater number 
of worthy nonprofits to enjoy the benefits of the IRA Charitable Rollover. 

B. Donor Advised Funds 

The Pension Protection Act makes significant changes to the operation and man- 
agement of donor advised funds (“DAF”s). Recognizing the growing popularity of 
DATs, Congress responded with needed regulations to offset the potential for abuse. 
As a result, DAFs now have a statutory definition — a fund that is owned and con- 
trolled by a sponsoring organization, separately identified with reference to the 
donor, and subject to the recommendations of the donor in relation to the fund’s in- 
vestments and distributions — limits are placed on who can receive distributions, and 
new requirements are in place on the management of those distributions by the 
sponsoring organization. 

Within the legislative history of the Pension Protection Act, some lawmakers 
sought to limit the use of DAFs for international grantmaking. Gw/oB finds this pro- 
posal deeply disturbing. It unnecessarily and unfairly targets international philan- 
thropy at a time when global U.S. philanthropic engagement is as crucial as ever. 
We hope the following comments make the case for the enormous value of DAFs 
to international grantmaking and giving. 

Furthermore, many of Gw/oB’s members are finding some regulations within the 
Pension Protection Act difficult to apply. Here we attempt to describe some of those 
challenges. 

1. Present Important Advantages to International Grantmaking and Giving 

Often, the advantages of DAFs make them an attractive choice for international 
grantmaking and giving. Although Gw/oB understands and respects the underl 3 dng 
reasons behind recent legislative changes to the operation and organization of DAFs, 
we urge that these advantages be preserved. 

a. The Advantages of Donor Advised Funds to Grantmaking Organizations 

International grantmaking, for a variety of reasons, is more complex than domes- 
tic grantmaking. Consequently, many organizations that wish to make lawful and 
effective international grants do not have the capacity or expertise to do so. DAFs 
provide a valuable mechanism whereby organizations that lack this necessary ca- 
pacity and expertise may rely on a qualified sponsoring organization to provide the 
solutions to important international grantmaking challenges. 

Federal tax law requires organizations that give international grants to practice 
501(c)(3) equivalency determination i, expenditure responsibility^, or a degree of due 
diligence that guarantees the funds are used for a charitable purpose. Organizations 
that make few international grants, have a small a staff, or are new to international 
grantmaking often turn to a DAF to manage the legal obligations inherit to inter- 


good-faith determination by a grantor organization that a grantee organization is the 
equivalent of a 501(c)(3) public charity. The grantor should collect the same information the IRS 
would require if it were to make its own determination of the grantee organization. 

2 Additional oversight procedures exercised by a grantor to guarantee that its funds are used 
for a charitable purpose. Expenditure Responsibility typically requires five steps: a pre-grant in- 
quiry whereby the grantor determines the grantee organization to be capable of achieving the 
charitable purpose of the grant, a written grant agreement signed by the grantee that details 
the purpose of the grant and commits the grantee to only spend the funds on that purpose, one 
or more reports from the grantee detailing the use of the funds, a separate account maintained 
by the grantee that exclusively houses charitable funds, and the grantor organization, when a 
private foundations, must notify the IRS on Form 990-PF that an expenditure responsibility 
grant was made during the tax year. 
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national grants. In addition, the world of international grantmaking is incredibly di- 
verse. Literally, a world of funding opportunities is possible. DAFs provide a means 
whereby organizations new to international grantmaking can learn more about this 
diverse world, thus acquiring the expertise necessary to make effective international 
grants. 

DAFs often act as a valuable learning tool for grantmaking organizations. By con- 
tributing a DAF to a qualified sponsoring organization, the grantmaking organiza- 
tion is able to see what capacity and expertise is needed so that it can eventually 
make its own international grants. 

b. The Advantages of Donor Advised Funds to Individual Donors 

Critics of DAFs argue that contributions should be ineligible as charitable deduc- 
tions. They reason that the retention of advisory privileges declassifies contributions 
as completed gifts. If accepted, this ar^ment will undermine a core advantage to 
DAFs in the context of international giving. 

Most charitable contributions are given for altruistic reasons, but the promise of 
a charitable deduction is often an underlying incentive for many individual donors. 
Since Federal teix law disqualifies most overseas contributions by individuals as 
charitable deductions, DAFs are a valuable alternative that provides the benefits 
and incentives of a charitable deduction while preserving the possibility that a do- 
nor’s funds will support a foreign organization. Of course sponsoring organizations 
must protect against donors that abuse their advisory privileges. However, pre- 
venting donor abuse by making contributions ineligible as charitable deductions 
throws the baby out with the bath water and will, in the long run, stem the flow 
of U.S. charitable dollars to Haiti, Afghanistan, and elsewhere in the Third World 
where charitable resources are so desperately needed. 

2. The Pension Protection Act Significantly Changes The Due Diligence Required For 
Those Public Foundations That Give International Grants From Their DAF s. 

When a public foundation gives an international grant with its general funds. 
Federal tax law requires the public foundation to ensure the grant is used exclu- 
sively for its charitable purpose through sufficient “discretion and control.” Public 
foundations are afforded a fair amount of autonomy in determining what that “dis- 
cretion and control” will look like. Under the Pension Protection Act, when a public 
foundation makes an international grant with a DAF, the public foundation must 
apply due diligence methods traditionally reserved for private foundations: equiva- 
lency determination® or expenditure responsibility.^ Consequently, international 
grants made with a DAF are not easily incorporated into a public foundation’s grant 
portfolio. In addition, it is unclear how expenditure responsibility should be applied 
by a public foundation. Gw/oB is waiting for further clarification on this issue. 

3. The Pension Protection Act Includes Fundraisers As Disqualified Persons With 
DAFs 

The Pension Protection Act expands the list of disqualified persons, automatically 
instituting an excess benefit transaction tax on any ineligible distribution. However, 
one category of disqualified persons includes those that wish to be reimbursed for 
fundraising costs for the DAF. The fact is that not all DAFs are set up by wealthy 
individuals; there are those that are set up by individuals with modest financial 
means who raise funding from the public at large and then channel those funds 
overseas through a DAF. In cases such as these, it is quite reasonable to expect re- 
imbursement for out-of-pocket expenses incurred by necessity in raising funding for 
the DAF. While excessive fundraising costs, as elsewhere in the non-profit sector, 
are to be strongly discouraged, completely forbidding reimbursement for reasonable 
fundraising costs associated with DAFs will jeopardize the existence of an important 
subset of DAFs. 

III. Charities and Terrorism 

During the July 24, 2007 hearing on tax-exempt organizations. Congressman 
Pascrell questioned the repeated accusations by the Department of the Treasury 
that “charities are a significant source of terrorist funding.” He specifically ref- 
erenced a recent Treasury Inspector General Report released on May 21, 2007® and 
noted that the Department of the Treasury seems to be “painting the sector with 
a wide brush.” Gw/oB applauds Congressman Pascrell for his comments and hopes 
each Committee Member will read the June 8, 2007 letter that was sent to the De- 
partment of the Treasury by a coalition of nonprofit organizations, including 


3 See fn 1 

4 See fn 2 

® http://www.treas.gOv/tigta/auditreports/2007reports/200710082fr.pdf 
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Gw/oB, opposing the conclusions of the referenced Treasury Inspector General Re- 
port.® 

Every day, Gw/oB works to counter these overbroad and unsubstantiated state- 
ments by the Department of the Treasury. Unfortunately, the Department of the 
Treasury’s statements have inflicted real, ongoing harm on nonprofit organizations, 
particularly international grantmakers, and caused a loss of public confidence in the 
charitable sector as a whole. 

Furthermore, the “tools” being released by the Department of the Treasury, such 
a the “Anti-Terrorist Financing Guidelines”^ and the “Risk Matrix for the Chari- 
table Sector,”® are doing little to fight terrorism and, in fact, chill important philan- 
thropic aid that often acts as a counter balance to terrorism influences within vul- 
nerable communities. To further frustrate things, these tools exist within a legal 
framework of draconian penalties that easily intimidate the highly risk adverse 
charitable sector. 

The U.S. charitable community takes the issue of terrorism very seriously and the 
1.8 million 501(c)(3) organizations, including 71,000 foundations, that exist in the 
U.S. work tirelessly to ensure that their charitable services or funding are used for 
the intended charitable purpose. As noted by Steve Gunderson, the President and 
CEO of Council on Foundations, within his testimony: 

[i]ia fact, we have seen no evidence to indicate that U.S. charities are a major 
source of terrorist support. Out of hundreds of thousands of U.S. charities and bil- 
lions of dollars given out in grants and material aid each year, only six U.S. char- 
ities are alleged to have intentionally supported terrorists. Thus far. Treasury has 
not identified a single case of inadvertent diversion of funds from a legitimate U.S. 
charity to a terrorist organization. . . . An even larger issue is that, by exaggerating 
the extent to which U.S. charities serve as a source of terrorist funding. Treasury 
is fueling an environment in which wary donors may refrain from making charitable 
contributions. 

Gw/oB’s hope is that a system can be put in place that supports the charitable 
work of those organizations acting lawfully and provides the necessary due process 
to those organizations suspected of having links to terrorism. 

IV. Conclusion 

Gw/oB thanks you for this opportunity to submit comments regarding the Pension 
Protection Act and the Department of the Treasury’s counter terrorism measures. 
In summary, Gw/oB would like: 

§ the IRA Charitable Rollover to be permanent and expanded to include private 
foundations, 

§ Congress and the IRS to resist any legal changes to the operation and manage- 
ment of DAFs that unnecessarily impedes their use for charitable giving to the 
Third World, and 

§ the House Ways and Means Committee to further explore Congressman 
Pascrell’s questioning regarding charities and terrorism (the Department of the 
Treasury needs to be held accountable for its counter terrorism measures that affect 
that charitable sector). 

If you have any further questions, please feel free to contact our Advocacy Coordi- 
nator at the Washington, D.C. office, Vanessa Dick. 


Sincerely, 


John Harvey 
Executive Director 


Statement of Greenlining Institute 

The Greenlining Institute is a multi-ethnic advocacy and public policy center that 
focuses on issues of philanthropy to underserved communities and the economic em- 
powerment of our nation’s minorities. Our members include the three largest Afri- 
can-American churches in California, the Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, the Black 


® http://www.internationaldonors.org/advocacy/TIGTALetter_Paulson.pdf 
http://www.treas.gov/press/releases/docs/tocc.pdf — Letter released by Gw/oB opposing the 
“Anti-Terrorist Financing Guidelines” http://www.internationaldonors.org/news/gwob_letter_ 
122206.pdf 

® http://www.treas.gov/offices/enforcenient/ofac/policy/charity risk_niatrix.pdf — Letter released 
by Gw/oB opposing the “Risk Matrix for the Charitable Sector” http://www. 
internationaldonors.org/advocacy/GwoB_Treasury_Letter-Risk_Matrix.pdf 
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Business Association, the Latino Issues Forum and the Mabuhay Alliance of San 
Diego. 

We applaud you for announcing the Overview Hearing on Tax-Exempt Charitable 
Organizations.We are submitting our views as they relate to charitable giving foun- 
dations. 

Greenlining recognizes that foundations have made considerable contributions to 
our Nation’s great democracy.In the past, especially during the sixties, foundations 
led efforts to address civil rights through strategic grantmaking that introduced mi- 
nority leaders to the public policy process in an attempt to directly benefit commu- 
nities of color.Unfortunately, rather than evolving and growing, many of these ef- 
forts have subsided and foundations as a whole appear to be withdrawing from their 
commitment to justice and equality. 

Foundations Accused of Redlining Minority Communities 

“There is not a study out there that says that we are appropriately serving minority 
communities on a percentage basis.” Steve Gunderson, President, National Council 
on Foundations 1 

According to the Honorable Steve Gunderson, President of the National Council 
on Foundations, no study exists that demonstrates foundations are adequately serv- 
ing minority communities. On the contrary, there is considerable evidence to suggest 
that foundations are severely short-changing communities of color.Greenlining has 
compared this short-changing to the redlining practices of banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and other corporations. 

Over one third of the nation is minority and an estimated two thirds of the poor, 
particularly the underserved poor are minorities.Low-levels of philanthropic giving 
to the poor weakens the ability of the hundreds of thousands of low income organi- 
zations serving the poor to effectively serve the poor. 

Below are some statistics to consider. 

• Grantmaking to Ethnic ! Racial Minorities: According to the Foundation Center, 
grantmaking for minorities has declined as a proportion of grants awarded by 
the largest foundations.Even though grant giving as a whole has increased, 
grants to minority communities have decreased.The numbers provided by the 
Foundation Center are controversial and might be understated since they only 
capture very large foundations, leaving out a sample of about 79,000 founda- 
tions.^ 

• Grantmaking to the Poor:According to Rick Cohen, former President of the Na- 
tional Committee for Responsible Philanthropy, grant dollars to the poor from 
large foundations dropped between 2004 and 2005.According to Rick Cohen, 
“The proportion of foundation grant dollars (from generally larger foundations) 
targeted to economically disadvantaged population groups was 16.7% in 2002, 
20.3% in 2004, but only 15.7% in 2005.”3 

• Empowering Minority Organizations to Better Serve Their Constituents. 
Greenlining launched its efforts to hold philanthropic foundations more account- 
able to diverse non-profit organizations with the release of our Fairness in Phi- 
lanthropy report.This report found that the top 50 foundations in the country 
invested only 3% of the dollars in minority-led organizations. Greenlining fol- 
lowed in 2006 with a second report entitled Investing in a Diverse Democracy 
which found that only 3.6% of dollars are invested in minority-led organiza- 
tions."^ 

• Why is Corporate America More Diverse than the Foundation Sector? According 
to available data, corporate boards are slightly more diverse than foundation 
boards. For example,only 6.7% of foundation board members are African-Amer- 
ican compared to 9.1% of Fortune 500 board members and 10% of Fortune 100 
boards.® 

• Hiring Practices of Large Foundations: Avaldahle statistics by the Council on 
Foundations show disproportionately few positions held by minorities at major 
foundations, especially among top executives.These statistics themselves are 
controversial since they are taken from a self selected sample of foundations. 


1 Video: Leadership in Philanthropy, Part l.The Greenlining Institute, March 2007.Available 
at:http://youtube.com/watch?v=j49Wn7wgFOO 

2 Cohen, Rick. “Moral Court for Charity.” Non-Profit Quarterly 11 May 2007 

3 Ibid. 

"^Many foundations dismissed Greenlining’s reports due to flaws in the method- 
ology.Greenlining made numerous requests to foundations requesting input and feedback on de- 
veloping the methodology. 

® Cohen, Rick. “Moral Court for Charity.” Non-Profit Quarterly 11 May 2007 
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• Foundation Endowments Might Be Causing More Harm than Good. Recent in- 
vestigative articles by the Los Angeles Times point to disturbing facts that foun- 
dation endowments might cause considerable harm on minority commu- 
nities.Foundations that exclude minorities in their grantmaking and hiring 
practices are perhaps causing more harm than good to underserved commu- 
nities by their tax-exempt existence. 

Overall, the available research indicates that communities of color receive a very 
small portion of philanthropic dollars in our country .As you know, this debate is not 
new.Unfortunately foundations are still making only limited efforts to seriously ad- 
dress this issue. 

Government Efforts to Hold Foundation’s Accountable 

The Chairs of the Legislative Latino, Asian and Black Caucuses in California 
have been national leaders on efforts to hold foundations accountable to commu- 
nities of color. 

• State Hearings Hosted By California Minority Caucuses. Joe Coto, Chair of the 
Latino Caucus, Alberto Torrico, Chair of the Asian/Pacific Islander Caucus, and 
Mervyn Dymally, Chair of the Black Caucus, held a hearing on April 24, 2006 
to discuss foundation diversity practices.Unfortunately, only a very small num- 
ber of foundation leaders chose to participate in this important discussion.The 
hearing revealed that some corporate foundations are outperforming private 
foundations in reaching the poor and underserved. 

• A.B. 624, Proposed Transparency Legislation. The heads of the Latino Caucus 
and Black caucus introduced A.B. 624, legislation that would require founda- 
tions with greater than $250 million in assets to report key racial and ethnic 
data to the state’s attorney general.The legislation is currently on a 2-year cycle 
to allow foundations to come up with a better alternative.® 

Recommended Questions at Hearing 

Given the half trillion dollars sitting in the endowments of 80,000 grantmaking 
institutions, we hope you will ask questions to see how that money is reaching the 
constituencies you represent.Specifically, we recommend the following questions: 

1. What is the Council of Foundations doing to ensure that minority communities 
are receiving their fair share of philanthropic dollars?More importantly, how will 
Congress know that these efforts are leading to tangible success? 

2. In exchange for their tax exemption, what diversity data should Congress re- 
quire from large foundations? 

3. What regulations or legislation is necessary to ensure that all communities are 
appropriately served by philanthropy? 

4. What incentives can we give foundations to ensure that they are more respon- 
sive to community concerns? 

5. What are the key indicators to measure diversity in philanthropy and how can 
we use these indicators to hold foundations more accountable to all communities. 

Other Pertinent Issues to Explore 

Two issues that have not yet been explored but are being raised informally and 
often quietly to avoid potential foundation retaliation are: 

1. Whether foundations should count their administrative expenses as part of 
their grants when these expenses often equal 20 percent of grant dollars particu- 
larly when foundation staff and boards are not sufficiently diverse; and 

2. Whether foundations are informally conspiring to restrict their grant giving to 
5 percent of assets when their annual returns are generally in double digits.A 2- 
percent increase in grant giving from 5 to 7 percent of assets would increase founda- 
tion giving by approximately 15 billion a year, a sum greater than the total cash 
philanthropy of all corporations in America.'^ 

We hope you will consider our viewpoints that are shared by hundreds of minority 
community leaders throughout the country.Please consider us as a resource on this 
topic as it moves forward.Thank you once again for your leadership and commit- 
ment to justice, equality, and civil rights on behalf of the country’s 110 million mi- 
norities. 


® A summary of A.B. 624 is attached. 

’’We raised this particularly in the context of some foundations contending that to give more 
to underserved minorities might displace the amount they give to American icons such as the 
opera, symphony, and ballet. 
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Statement of High Museum of Art 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the effect of the charitable provi- 
sions in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (“PPA”). My observations pertain to the 
new restrictions imposed on fractional gifts of works of art to museums. Since the 
passage of the PPA, no fractional gifts have been donated to the High Museum of 
Art. Based on informal discussions with colleagues in art museums across the coun- 
try, this situation is now commonplace. Donations of fractional gifts to museums 
have all but disappeared. 

Museums have felt the loss of fractional gifts even more keenly because many of 
these potential gifts are the most highly prized works in private collections and are 
works that museums generally cannot afford to purchase themselves. The impact of 
this loss is significant for museums since the American public may never have the 
pleasure of seeing these works. zzzzzzzzzz 

Prior to the enactment of the Pension Protection Act, the High Museum of Art 
has been the recipient of over $1 million partial ownership interest in 37 works of 
art valued at over $2.2 million. Some of the gifts are entire collections, for example 
we have received a photography collection made up of 15 works and a ceramics col- 
lection made up of 18 pieces. One of our most beloved works, a painting by the well- 
known American Impressionist painter Mary Cassatt, came to the museum as a 
fractional gift. On the other hand, two collectors who have been contemplating the 
donation of entire collections — one a significant 19th and 20th century American 
paintings and sculpture and the other a collection of posters and prints by Toulouse- 
Lautrec — have declined to give as a result of the changes to the law. 

The inability to take the current fair-market value deduction for each fraction 
given has made the donation of artworks that will appreciate in value financially 
imprudent. Add to that the significant negative impact on existing contracts for frac- 
tional gifts and you begin to see the devastating affect the new law has had on the 
ability to continue to grow museum collections. 

Finally, the provision in the new law which requires donors to complete their gift 
within 10 years is a serious impediment to future gifts. Donors of valuable works 
of art may need more than 10 years to take full advantage of the teix deduction and 
may also wish to enjoy their art in their own homes for a longer period of time. This 
is particularly true of older donors who have owned works for years and for whom 
the works are an important part of their home, their identity and their environ- 
ment. This change in the law means that people will not donate fractional gifts until 
much later in their life. In the museum community we have a saying: “a gift delayed 
is often a gift denied.” Anything can happen to the work while the donor waits for 
the appropriate time to make the first fractional donation. We have seen this all 
too often. 

It is also important to remember, that once a donor gives the first fraction of a 
work, the museum will eventually own the work and it will be available to the pub- 
lic; should that take an additional decade or two before a highly valuable work 
comes forever into the public domain does not seem to be unreasonable from a pub- 
lic policy standpoint, given what the American public will ultimately gain from the 
gift. 

Thank your for your interest in this matter, and please do not hesitate to contact 
if you have questions. 


Statement of Independent Sector 

These comments are submitted by Independent Sector in response to the Over- 
sight Subcommittee’s Advisory OV-4, requesting written comments on provisions re- 
lating to tax-exempt organizations in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (P.L. 109- 
280). 

Independent Sector is a nonpartisan membership organization, organized as a 
501(c)(3) public charity, that brings the nonprofit community together to make a 
greater difference in improving people’s lives. Our coalition of approximately 600 
charities, foundations, and corporate philanthropy programs advocates for public 
policies that advance the common good; strengthens the effectiveness of organiza- 
tions; and connects nonprofit leaders so they can develop ideas and take action. 

As you know, Diana Aviv, President and chief executive officer of Independent 
Sector, testified before your Oversight Subcommittee hearing on Tuesday, July 24, 
2007, on tax-exempt charitable organizations. In addition to providing the Sub- 
committee with an overview of our Nation’s charitable community, she discussed the 
events leading up to passage of the charitable provisions in the Pension Protection 
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Act of 2006 (PPA). Rather than repeating those comments here, I refer you to that 
testimony. 

Enacted in August 2006, the Pension Protection Act contains an important pack- 
age of reforms intended to strengthen the work of the charitable sector by deterring 
potential abuse of tax-exempt organizations and creating additional safeguards to 
ensure that donated funds are used for charitable purposes. The law also includes 
critical charitable tax giving incentives to help generate needed new resources for 
the sector. With the recommendations of the Panel on the Nonprofit Sector in hand. 
Independent Sector and many other charitable organizations worked extensively 
with Congress in drafting this package of charitable reforms and incentives. Accord- 
ingly, we strongly support the charitable incentives and many of those reforms. 
However, Independent Sector also believes that some changes are needed to a few 
of the reforms in the Pension Protection Act. Our comments in this submission will 
focus on the charitable giving incentives and the limited areas where we believe the 
reforms have presented problems and can be refined. 

Charitable Giving Incentives 

The Pension Protection Act included several important charitable giving incen- 
tives, including an enhanced teix deduction for gifts of property for conservation pur- 
poses, an enhanced deduction to corporations for contributions of food and book in- 
ventory, and a giving incentive commonly known as the IRA Charitable Rollover. 
All of these provisions are scheduled to expire at the end of 2007. We urge the Com- 
mittee to include them in any tax packages being considered. 

One of these incentives, we feel, should also be enhanced. Independent Sector has 
long supported the IRA Charitable Rollover incentive because we believe that it gen- 
erates significant, new and badly needed resources to support the work of charities 
across the sector. An important first step, the limited version of the IRA Charitable 
Rollover included in the Pension Protection Act, permits Individual Retirement Ac- 
count owners starting at age IOV 2 to make tax-free charitable gifts totaling up to 
$100,000 per year from their IRAs directly to charities (except private foundations, 
donor advised funds, and supporting organizations). 

Even the limited version of the IRA Charitable Rollover has enabled Americans 
to make millions of dollars of new or increased contributions to the nonprofits — in- 
cluding hospitals, museums, educational institutions, and religious organizations — 
that benefit people every day. Thousands of older Americans have accumulated ade- 
quate funds in their IRAs to meet their retirement needs, and they are using this 
incentive to give something back to their communities. The incentive is particularly 
helpful for older Americans who do not itemize their tax deductions and would not 
otherwise receive any tax benefit for their charitable contributions. In addition, the 
pattern of giving has demonstrated that the incentive has very wide appeal. Accord- 
ing to voluntary surveys conducted by the National Committee on Planned Giving 
and the higher education community, the most common IRA Rollover gift has been 
$5,000, with the majority of gifts between $1,000 and $10,000. 

We strongly support efforts to extend and expand this valuable charitable giving 
incentive before it expires at the end of 2007. In the House, the “Public Good IRA 
Rollover Act of 2007” was introduced earlier this year on a bipartisan basis by Rep- 
resentatives Earl Pomeroy (D-ND) and Wally Herger (R-CA). This legislation will 
extend the current IRA Charitable Rollover by making it permanent and expand its 
reach by making all charities eligible to receive IRA Rollover donations. The meas- 
ure also provides IRA owners with the opportunity, starting at age 591/2, to use sev- 
eral planned giving annuity options currently in the Internal Revenue Code, and re- 
moves the present $100,000 limit on donations per year. This legislation has been 
endorsed by nearly 900 nonprofits from every state in the country. 

Charitable Reforms 

As discussed in Diana Aviv’s testimony before the Subcommittee on July 24, Inde- 
pendent Sector continues to support the vast majority of reforms enacted in the Pen- 
sion Protection Act. The issues we raise here for your consideration relate primarily 
to clarifications of the legislative language. 

A. The definition of donor advised fund should be clarified to exclude 
funds created by a public charity or governmental entity. 

Independent Sector strongly supported the inclusion of a definition of donor ad- 
vised funds in the Pension Protection Act. Indeed, the Panel on the Nonprofit Sector 
specifically recommended that the term “donor advised fund” be statutorily defined 
in Federal law. The goal of this definition is to address potential abuses of these 
funds, now widely employed as philanthropic vehicles by a broad range of donors. 
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without discouraging the use of such funds. The definition of “donor advised fund” 
incorporated in the Pension Protection Act has included a few ambiguities that have 
created confusion about whether certain types of funds established within public 
charities are subject to the new rules. 

The Act’s definition specifically excludes a charitable fund or account that makes 
distributions only to a single identified organization or governmental entity (Section 
4966(d)(2)(B)(i)). However, this definition does not explicitly exempt a fund estab- 
lished by a public charity or governmental entity that may make distributions to 
other organizations. Here are two examples of how such a fund could work. A public 
charity establishes a disaster relief fund at a community foundation to raise and 
grant funds for disaster relief. All of the advisors for the fund are appointed by the 
public charity. The advisory Committee for the fund recommends grants to several 
local disaster relief organizations. In another, a state governmental entity may es- 
tablish a fund at a community foundation to raise and grant funds for economic re- 
vitalization projects for economically depressed neighborhoods in the area. All of the 
advisors for the fund are appointed by the governmental entity. The advisory Com- 
mittee for the fund recommends grants to several local organizations. The current 
definition of a donor advised fund could impede these kinds of efforts. Accordingly, 
we propose that the Act’s definition of donor advised fund be clarified to exempt 
funds established by public charities or governmental entities to make distributions 
to other organizations where the public charity or governmental entity appoints all 
of the advisors. 

B. Clarifying that sponsoring organizations of donor advised funds 
should be able to purehase, at or below market value, goods and serv- 
iees neeessary to fulfill their charitable purposes with advised fund 
assets. 

The Pension Protection Act creates penalties for sponsoring organizations and 
managers of donor advised funds if a sponsoring organization makes a “distribution” 
from fund assets to individuals and to certain organizations for a non-charitable 
purpose. However, the legislation does not define the term “distribution,” and two 
questions arise. There is uncertainty about whether a donor advised fund is per- 
mitted to make pajunents for the purchase of goods or services, at or below fair mar- 
ket value, for legitimate charitable activity. Likewise, it is unclear whether the pro- 
hibition of distributions to individuals applies to otherwise legitimate purchases 
from individuals or businesses that operate as sole proprietorships. We propose that 
the statute be modified to address both of these questions by clarifying that spon- 
soring organizations and/or managers of donor advised funds are permitted to make 
such payments from fund assets to business entities and to individuals for goods or 
services from a business organized as a sole proprietorship. 

C. Clarifying that a donor in creating a scholarship fund can designate 
public officials and/or leaders of the public charity where the scholar- 
ship will be used as members of the scholarship selection Committee. 

As noted above, the Pension Protection Act prohibits grants to individuals, includ- 
ing scholarships, from donor advised funds. The Act provides an exception for grants 
to individuals for travel, study or other similar purposes, provided that (1) the do- 
nor’s or donor advisor’s advisory privileges are performed exclusively in such per- 
son’s capacity as a member of a committee appointed by the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, (2) no combination of a donor or donor advisor or persons related to such per- 
sons control such committee, and (3) all grants from such fund are awarded on an 
objective and nondiscriminatory basis pursuant to a procedure designed in advance 
and approved by the sponsoring organization’s board. 

Unfortunately, the statutory definition and scholarship exception are proving 
problematic for donor created scholarship funds where the donor designates that the 
scholarship selection Committee include certain public officials and/or leaders of the 
public charity where the scholarships are to be used. Under section 4966 of the Pen- 
sion Protection Act, such scholarship funds could fall within the definition of “donor 
advised fund” but would not qualify for the statutory exception permitting scholar- 
ship grants to individuals due to the donor’s role in designating members of the 
scholarship selection Committee. Accordingly, we ask Congress to clarify the schol- 
arship exception to section 4966 to permit a donor, in creating a scholarship fund, 
to designate that the members of the selection Committee include the holders of 
identified public offices and/or leaders of the public charity where the scholarships 
are to be used. 
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D. Providing for abatement of first-tier taxes for the new penalty provi- 
sions of the Pension Protection Act on the same basis as for existing 
penalty taxes. 

The Act established excise taxes on teixable distributions with respect to donor ad- 
vised funds but failed to extend the abatement provisions of section 4962. That sec- 
tion gives the Secretary authority to refrain from assessing excise taxes if it is es- 
tablished that a taxable event was due to reasonable cause and not willful neglect 
and the event was corrected within a specified period. The types of events to which 
this abatement provision applies include failure to distribute income of a private 
foundation, the making of political expenditures, and certain excess benefit trans- 
actions. 

Independent Sector views the offenses prohibited in the Pension Protection Act as 
equivalent to those that are subject to abatement under section 4962, and rec- 
ommends that the statute be amended to provide that relief. Indeed, the goal of the 
prohibitions is to correct behavior in this highly technical area of the law. Since the 
excess benefit transactions provisions in the Act, in particular, are essentially strict 
liability penalties, there is the likelihood that inadvertent behavior or actions could 
run afoul of the new, higher standards. The abatement language in section 4962 
was intended to provide relief for these types of cases where inappropriate action 
can be corrected. We therefore recommend that the Code be amended to extend the 
abatement provisions of section 4962 to the new penalties enacted with the Pension 
Protection Act. 

E. Temporarily suspending the penalties for making grants to certain 
supporting organizations until the Internal Revenue Service can reli- 
ably identify those organizations. 

The Pension Protection Act requires private non-operating foundations and spon- 
soring organizations of donor advised funds to exercise expenditure responsibility 
with respect to grants to Type III supporting organizations that are not “function- 
ally integrated” with their supported organizations. Unfortunately, there is cur- 
rently no way for funders to know with certainty whether many proposed grantees 
are Type III supporting organizations, much less whether they are “functionally in- 
tegrated.” There is still serious doubt that the IRS EO Master File can be relied 
upon to provide accurate information about the status of a supporting organization. 
The predictable effect is that funders affected by these rules are delaying or sus- 
pending grants. Moreover, the Internal Revenue Service is only now developing reg- 
ulations to provide guidance to determine whether a supporting organization is 
“functionally integrated.” We ask Congress to modify the effective date for these pro- 
visions so that they take effect upon the issuance of IRS regulations on the defini- 
tion of “functionally integrated” and to clarify what documentation will be required 
from a supporting organization to satisfy this classification. 

Treasury Department Study on Donor Advised Funds 

A final matter related to the Pension Protection Act on which we would like to 
comment is the study on donor advised funds by the Department of the Treasury 
that is due to be released in August. Section 1226 of that Act requires the Secretary 
to report on a series of questions related to charitable deductions, the advisability 
of requiring such funds to make distributions, and the retention of donor rights and 
privileges. Independent Sector is very interested in working with Congress to inter- 
pret the forthcoming study and to address concerns and proposals that the Secretary 
may raise. We therefore urge the Committee to treat the Treasury study as a con- 
tinuation of the dialog on further reforms to donor advised funds and similar enti- 
ties, and to convene all interested parties for a full hearing of the issues presented. 

We would be pleased to discuss any of the above or related issues with the staff 
of the Committee at any time. Thank you for your consideration of these important 
matters. 


Statement of Karen D. Krei, Piedmont Community Foundation, Middleburg, 

Virginia 


Dear Committee Members, 

PPA Act of 2006 has impacted the small community foundation world. The ques- 
tions and comments listed below refer mostly to the IMPACT on Donor Advised 
Funds (DAF) and the importance of donor advised funds to the community founda- 
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tion. The questions were posed by the IRS when gathering input for Congressional 
study. 


Respectfully, 


Karen Krei 
Executive Directo 


1. What are the effects or the expected effects of the PPA provisions (including 
the §4958 excess benefit transaction tax amendments applicable to donor advised 
funds and supporting organizations) on the practices and behavior of donors, donor 
advised funds, sponsoring organizations, supporting organizations and supported or- 
ganizations? 

Many donors provide fundraising events to benefit their funds to support commu- 
nity causes in which they have particular interest. This gives a broad segment of 
society with modest means a method to make a significant charitable impact. Prior 
to PPA related fundraising expenses could be made from those funds; following PPA 
they cannot. This is an area that should be amended to allow related fundraising 
expenses, with oversight on self-dealing, from a DAF. PPA is causing hardship for 
the small donor. The current law has the chilling effect of discouraging fundraising 
using a DAF and will drive more donors to form their own 501(c)(3)’s. Would you 
rather have one responsible community foundation with a community board of direc- 
tors with oversight, paid staff, and one 990 filed that encompasses many accounts; 
or flooded with new mini — nonprofits to oversee at the Federal and state level To 
what purpose is the real question! 

Example: One donor lost a wife to breast cancer. He had a DAF rather than a 
501(c)(3) because he doesn’t want to run a board of directors or the administration 
of the fund, he simply wants to raise funds to prevent breast cancer using his own 
identifiable name on the fund. He wants to create a legacy. He is a good “salesman”; 
he connects to others in the community; he brings in donations for the cause. He 
has modest means yet now pays for all expenses out of his pocket because we cannot 
reimburse him or pay the legitimate costs. He does this because he believes in his 
cause, but how long he can do this without reimbursement is questionable. Why is 
the current situation OK? It is not OK. PPA should be amended so his money spent 
is reimbursable. He gives his time and talent. Why is his treasure not treasured 
as a legitimate expense? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of donor advised funds and sup- 
porting organizations to the charitable sector, donors, sponsoring organizations, and 
supported organizations, compared to private foundations and other charitable giv- 
ing arrangements? 

For donors: Donor advised funds (DAF) provide an invaluable conduit for the 
“everyday donor” to create a charitable fund, either pass through or permanent en- 
dowment legacy, without needing the vast sums of money necessary to create a pri- 
vate foundation., or the expense, expertise and work to create and maintain their 
own 501(c)(3). Because of the lower threshold to participate (as low as $5,000) the 
DAF is unique in the ability to rally philanthropic capital as no other tool can do. 
People crave the ability to have a fund “with an advisory voice” that stands in mem- 
ory or honor of a loved one or their family name. It is a comfort, it gives back to 
the community and it encourages future family members to value participating as 
a steward of their community. This powerful tool lets everybody have a seat at the 
table of philanthropy. No other charitable tool duplicates these benefits. 

For community: The DAF is the lifeblood of local level philanthropy, and therefore 
the community foundation. At the local level donors with a DAF have access to local 
knowledge of charitable need, and local collaborations can be built with other like- 
minded donors. Endowed DAF’s provide an ongoing local funding source; always in 
high demand in communities across America. Charities depend on grants from these 
funds and as the DAF’s grow so do the distributions to accomplish more charitable 
work in the community. Compared to a private foundation a DAF can attract like- 
minded donors to that fund which is not the case for a private foundation which 
usually works as a solitary donor. One could argue that while private foundations 
may have more assets on a 1 to 1 fund basis, it is the local community foundation 
DAF that can ignite broad support for giving back to the community in a variety 
of interest areas, many donors provide special community events to fund their DAF. 
In this respect the commercial DAF is also at a disadvantage to a local community 
foundation. Without the DAF at the local level, community philanthropy would be 
severely curtailed and many community foundations may be in jeopardy of exist- 
ence. This would not serve the community. 
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For charitable sector: Beyond having the funding source mentioned above, the 
DAF’s require due diligence on each nonprofit grantee. The charitable sector is well 
served by due diligence which vets recipients as viable tax exempt organizations 
with bona-fide missions, board governance and effectiveness. Due diligence is good 
for holding and encouraging high standards in the charitable sector. Without local 
DAF’s at community foundations, face to face diligence would not be available to the 
“everyday donor” and the charitable sector standards would be viewed from afar 
which is heralded to lead to fraud and distrust of the sector. We do not see fraud 
and distrust at the community foundation. The DAF also serves the sector by sup- 
pressing the creation of more small 501(c)(3) organizations that in turn need over- 
sight, community boards, operation incomes, and so forth. Without the DAF avail- 
able the charitable sector would find more nonprofits out competing for less dollars. 
Not a good outcome. 

3. How should the amount and availability of a charitable contribution deduction 
for a transfer of assets to a donor advised fund or a supporting organization, and 
the tax-exempt status or foundation classification of the donee, be determined if: 

a. the transferred assets are paid to, or used for the benefit of, the donor or per- 
sons related to the donor (including, for example, salaries and other compensation 
arrangements, loans, or any other personal benefits or rights)? 

No donors are allowed to personally benefit from their gift. These are the rules 
and we would not accept any gifts to the contrary. Not sure why you are asking 
this question. 

b. the donor has investment control over the transferred assets? 

Not sure why you are asking this question either. The value of the gift is the 
value of the gift at the time of ownership transfer regardless of how it came to be 
an asset of the Foundation. The FMV at the time of the ownership transfer is the 
tax deductible amount. The key words are ownership transfer. The third party in- 
vestment management retained at the time of transfer has nothing to do with own- 
ership, distribution or investment control. There is no donor investment control. 
That investment house the donor’s gift is now our client and must meet our bench- 
marks, and so forth. If they do not meet our investment policy guidelines they will 
be fired. We own, manage and invest our assets, period. 

c. there is an expectation that the donor’s “advice” will be followed, or will be the 
sole or primary consideration, in determining distributions from, or investment of 
the assets in, the supporting organization or the donor advised fund? 

This question seems to indicate that DAF “expectation” is a bad thing or somehow 
relates to a following action. These semantics seem to blur clear intention. I would 
say both the Foundation and the DAF should have expectation to operate as the 
rules apply, not via advise. Each DAF must follow the rules of the signed funding 
agreement which assures each party how the rules and legal control apply. Our dis- 
tributions are made following the funding agreements which clearly state the Foun- 
dation has sole control of distributions. We do not “blindly” follow advice. When re- 
ceiving advised requests from a DAF we do the due diligence on the potential donee, 
confirm that the grant falls within our foundation published funding priority guide- 
lines and confirm it does not benefit the donor or donor-related people. If it meets 
our standards there is no surface reason not to fund the advised grant even though 
the directors are free to refuse on any grounds. Practically, why would you refuse 
to fund something that meets the priority funding areas for your Foundation? 
Again, this is the benefit of a community foundation DAF which has priority fund- 
ing areas for the community; something a commercial DAF does not have. 

d. the donor or the donee has option rights (e.g., puts, calls, or rights of first re- 
fusal) with respect to the transferred assets? 

We hold no assets with option rights nor would we. 

e. the transferred assets are appreciated real, personal, or intangible property 
that is not readily convertible to cash?. 

It is always our action to convert transferred assets to cash as quickly as possible 
so that a charitable distribution will be available. Our gift policy allows us to refuse 
gifts that have liquidity or legal issues. If an appreciated stock takes a tumble or 
rises before we sell it in the 24 hour window after receipt, this is the result of our 
action, not the donors, and the donor is given the FMV at the time of transfer as 
their gift value. We take the loss/gain on our capital gains/loss statement. Our in- 
vestment actions remain accountable to the public as results are published. 

4. What would be appropriate payout requirements, and why, for: donor advised 
funds? 

Why are required payouts needed for a community foundation? Our goal is to get 
as much money as possible to the community, not incubate it while waiting for a 
cause. The community expects, and should receive, maximum annual distributions 
that leave growth of corpus intact for endowed funds. Our distribution policy lists 
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5% at the discretion of the directors in order to maintain endowment commitments 
and distribute as much a possible to the community annually. We generally give at 
least 5% of assets annually, last year was 11%, and much more if looking at the 
impact of annual pass through funds (sometimes 100% of those funds). If a DAF 
does not make advised grants regularly they are in jeopardy of being absorbed into 
the annual unrestricted community grant making program. If they had a restriction 
or area of interest, then they may be restricted as a community grant. I see no ben- 
efit to add restriction on distribution amounts for individual or collective DAF’s in 
a community foundation as they must already meet the distribution guides of the 
foundation which, in our case, would never fall below 5%. More regulation is not 
needed and would be another cost of administration if imposed to “prove” the sin- 
gled out DAF class meets some kind of arbitrary payout. 

• funds that are excepted from donor advised fund treatment by statute or by the 
authority of the Secretary, but for which the donor retains meaningful rights 
with respect to the investment or use of the transferred amounts? 

Do not know about any such funds. 

• supporting organizations? 

• any other types of charities? 

5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of perpetual existence of donor ad- 
vised funds or supporting organizations? 

DAF’s at a community foundation assist in providing a reliable funding base to 
meet emerging need in the community. The DAF is a substantial strand in the 3 
objectives of a community foundation: 

• growth of an unrestricted permanent endowment as the most effective means 
to meet the needs of the community now and in the future 

• administering a strategic grant-making program to maximize impact and effec- 
tiveness in achieving positive long-term changes in our community 

• leadership of charitable activities; identify and address the important issues of 
the local charitable sector and harness collaborative resources to improve the 
quality of life in the community 

Many community foundations are made up of over 90% DAF’s! The community 
is well served by their existence and donor passion to perpetuate charitable support. 

There are not perpetual DAF’s at our community foundation, but the fund itself 
can become perpetual. There is a two generation cap on family advising. If the ac- 
count is at least $25,000 in assets we maintain it as a separate fund name and 
grant source. If it had restricted area of interest we maintain that restriction. It be- 
comes part of our competitive grant cycle for community grant-making program. 
Money will always be available and money will always be distributed to meet 
emerging need. Again, flexibility to serve without preset restrictions allows for effec- 
tive local distribution of funds. 

A word on supporting organizations: I can see no reason why there should be a 
problem with their perpetual existence as long as they meet the needs, rules and 
requirements. Many supporting organizations are integral to community founda- 
tions as they should be. They serve a defined charitable purpose that complements 
the supported organization. The community benefits from consolidated effort that 
meets the high standards of the organization. It is an efficient and effective relation- 
ship. 


Statement of Kenneth H. Ryesky 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Per Hearing Advisory OV-4 (12 June 2007), and OV-5 (9 July 2007), House Ways 
and Means Oversight Subcommittee Chairman John Lewis solicited written on the 
provisions relating to tax-exempt organizations contained in the Pension Protection 
Act of 2006 (P.L. 109-280) (“PPA”). This Commentary is accordingly submitted. 

II. COMMENTATOR’S BACKGROUND & CONTACT INFORMATION 

Background'. The Commentator, Kenneth H. Ryesky, Esq., is a member of the 
Bars of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and is an Adjunct Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Accounting and Information Systems, Queens College of the 
City University of New York. He has also taught courses in Business Law, and in 
Teixation, at Sy Syms School of Business, Yeshiva University. Prior to entering into 
the private practice of law, Mr. Ryesky served as an Attorney with the Internal Rev- 
enue Service (“IRS”), Manhattan District. In addition to his law degree, Mr. Ryesky 
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holds BBA and MBA degrees in Management. He has authored several scholarly ar- 
ticles on taxation. 

Contact information'. Kenneth H. Ryesky, Esq., Department of Accounting & Infor- 
mation Systems, 215 Powdermaker Hall, Queens College CUNY, 65-30 Kissena 
Boulevard, Flushing, NY 11367. Telephone 718/997-5070 (vox), 718/997-6079 (fax). 
E-mail: khresq@sprintmail.com. 

Disclaimer: This Commentary reflects the Commentator’s personal views, is not 
written or submitted on behalf of any other person or entity, and does not nec- 
essarily represent the official position of any person, entity, organization or institu- 
tion with which the Commentator is or has been associated, employed or retained. 

III. COMMENTARY ON THE ISSUES 

A. Scope of Commentary 

Title XH of the PPA consists of several provisions relating to teix-exempt organiza- 
tions (and having little, if any, direct connection with pensions). Confident that oth- 
ers who have more direct and comprehensive insight and experience with other pro- 
visions of Title XII will apprise the Subcommittee of their views on such other provi- 
sions (as indeed, has already occurred at the 24 July 2007 Subcommittee Hearing), 
this Commentator will limit the instant Commentary to PPA § 1217, the enhanced 
documentation requirements for charitable deductions, codified at I.R.C. § 170(f)(17). 
This PPA provision, though not the most significant in dollars, does affect every in- 
dividual taxpayer who itemizes deductions. 

For the sake of clarity and brevity, unless specifically distinguished otherwise, the 
terms “charitable” and “tax exempt” will be used interchangeably in the current dis- 
cussion, and the fine legal distinctions between charitable, religious, educational 
and governmental purposes, as reflected in the verbose provisions of I.R.C. §501, 
will be largely ignored. 

B. Historical Overview 

It has long been the policy of the state and Federal governments to foster and 
encourage eleemosynary organizations, see, e.g. Matter of Kimberly, 27 A.D. 470, 473 
(N.Y. App.Div., 4th Dept. 1898). As Chief Justice Horace Stern of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court remarked, “there is no class of institutions more favored and encour- 
aged by our people as a whole than those devoted to religious or charitable causes,” 
Bond V. Pittsburgh, 368 Pa. 404, 408, 84 A.2d 328, 330 (Pa. 1951). Indeed, those 
disinclined to contribute funds for charitable, religious or similar purposes were 
often suspected of impropriety. See, e.g. United States v. Pape, 253 F. 270 (S.D. 111. 
1918). 

Consistent with the law’s favored view of charitable and religious causes, policy 
dictates that tax deductions for such purposes be facilitated and encouraged, see, e.g. 
Gardiner v. Hassett, 63 F. Supp. 853, 856 (D. Mass. 1945); 11 U.S.C. §548(aX2). 

Abuses of the tax-exempt status of charitable organizations were, for a long time, 
largely tolerated and condoned by the authorities and the public, given the overall 
benefits to society provided by the teix exempts. More recently, however, as abuses 
of the system have garnered public notoriety, the regulations affecting charitable or- 
ganizations have multiplied. Over the years, the laws have responded to various 
public concerns ranging from unfair competition with legitimate teixpaying busi- 
nesses, H. Rep. No. 2319, 81st Cong., 2d Sess. (1950), at 36-37, reprinted at 1950- 
2 C.B. 380, 409; S. Rep. No. 2375, 81st Cong., 2d Sess. (I960), reprinted at 1960 

U. S.C.C.A.N. 3053, 3081, 1950-2 C.B. 483, 504-05; C.F. Mueller Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 190 F.2d 120 (3d Cir. 1951), affg 14 T.C. 922 (1950), to the use of tax-exempt 
organizations to support subversive political activity, see, e.g., A New Red Inquiry 
Approved by House: Will Study if Tax-Free Groups Use Their Wealth to Promote 
Subversion, N.Y.Times, April 5, 1952, p. 5. The use of tax-exempt organizations in 
insurance and Medicaid fraud schemes has been a problem, see, e.g. United States 

V. Hendrieks, 2003 U.S. App. LEXIS 12938 (4th Cir. 2003); Easton v. Publie Citi- 
zens, Ine., 1991 U.S. Dist. LEXIS 18690 (E.D.N.Y. 1991); Congregation B’nai Jonah 
V. Kuriansky, 172 A.D. 2d 35, 576 N.Y.S.2d 934 (3d Dept. 1991), app. dismissed 79 
N.Y.2d 895, 590 N.E.2d 244, 581 N.Y.S.2d 659 (1992); Matter of Fuhrer, 100 Misc. 
2d 315, 419 N.Y.S.2d 426 (Sup. Ct. Richmond (IIo. 1979), enforced, 72 A.D.2d 813, 
421 N.Y.S.2d 906 (2d Dept. 1979); St. Francis Home, Inc., v. Ohio Dept, of Job and 
Family Serviees, 2006 Ohio 6147 (Ohio App. 2006), appeal denied 864 N.E.2d 653 
(Ohio 2007). The poster child for personal salary and perquisite abuse of charitable 
organizations was William Aramony, the CEO of the United Way of America, see 
United States v. Aramony, 88 F.3d 1369, cert, denied 520 U.S. 1239 (1997); see also 
Vaeco V. Aramony, N.Y.L.J., 7 August 1998, p. 21 (Sup. Ct. N.Y. Co. 1998). 

Suspicion of complicity by teix-exempt organizations and their principals and em- 
ployees in the inflation of charitable donation dollar values is not unknown, see, e.g. 
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St. German of Alaska Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church v. United States, 840 F.2d 
1087 (2d Cir. 1988). Teixpayers’ abuses involving unreported quid pro quo goods or 
services in return for charitable contributions led to the requirement of a written 
receipt from the charity for contributions of $250 or more, and not just a canceled 
check, Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 1993, P.L. 103-66, § 13172(a), 107 Stat. 
312, 455-466, codified at I.R.C. § 170(f)(8). 

And so, while encouraging and facilitating charitable works, the law must strike 
a balance so that abuses of and by charitable organizations can be deterred, de- 
tected and punished. 

C. The Requirements ofPPA § 1217 

Prior to PPA, the taxpayer could substantiate cash donations amounting to less 
than $250 with “reliable written records showing the name of the donee, the date 
of the contribution, and the amount of the contribution.” Treas. Reg. §1.170A- 
13(a)(l)(iii) (2006). The standard for the reliability of the written record was case- 
specific, Treas. Reg. § 1.170A-13(a)(2)(i) (2006). The Treasury had dispensed with 
some or all of the substantiation requirements by exempting the writing require- 
ment in the case of a small cash contribution evidenced by “an emblem, button, or 
other token traditionally associated with a charitable organization and regularly 
given by the organization to persons making cash donations.” Treas. Reg. §1.170A- 
13(a)(2)(i)(C) (2006). Under the ambiguous and subjective standard, the taxpayer’s 
bare unsubstantiated word, when credible, was accepted by the teixation authorities 
and the courts. Cf, e.g. Bagby v. Commissioner, 102 T.C. 596, 611 (1994); Robinette 
V. Commissioner, T.C. Summary Op. 2006-69; Fontanilla v. Commissioner, T.C. 
Memo 1999-156; Jackson v. Commissioner, T.C. Memo 1999-203; Matter of Eble, 
N.Y.S. Div. of Tax Appeals, Determination DTA No. 817710 (13 June 2002); Matter 
of Martucci, N.Y.S. Div. of Teix Appeals, Determination DTA No. 817748 (27 Decem- 
ber 2001) (allowing unsubstantiated claims of cash donations to collections at houses 
of worship where teixpayer’s word was found to be credible), with Anthony Muham- 
mad V. Commissioner, T.C. Summary Op. 2006-144; Curtis Muhammad v. Commis- 
sioner, T.C. Summary Op. 2006-174; Matter of Mott, N.Y.S. Div. of Tax Appeals, De- 
termination DTA No. 818315 (January 24, 2002) (disallowing unsubstantiated 
claims of cash donations to collections at houses of worship, where taxpayer had 
credibility issues). 

Indeed, internal IRS directives permitted allowance of modest amounts credibly 
claimed by the taxpayer to have been given as undocumented contributions, see, e.g. 
Calderazzo v. Commissioner, T.C. Memo 1967-26, n. 3 and accompanying text. 

PPA § 1217 mandates that beginning with tax year 2007, all cash donations must 
be substantiated with either a written acknowledgment or a bank record showing 
the name of donee, date and amount of contribution. Documents that are bogus, al- 
tered or otherwise of questionable provenance will presumably continue to be re- 
jected as fulfillment of the substantiation requirement, see, e.g. Curtis Muhammad 
V. Commissioner, T.C. Summary Op. 2006-174, n. 5; Prowse v. Commissioner, T.C. 
Memo. 2007-31; Matter of Paul Tam, N.Y.S. Div. of Tax Appeals, Determination 
DTA Nos. 819366 & 819367 (27 May 2004), as will bank records such as canceled 
checks which do not clearly indicate the required particulars of the charitable dona- 
tion. See, e.g. Murray v. Commissioner of Revenue, 1989 Minn. Tax LEXIS 72 at 
*28-*29 (Minn. Tax Ct. 1972). 

D. The Specific Problems and Complications of PPA §1217 
(1) Less money placed in the donation receptacles 

While it is too early to really do a comprehensive study, the anecdotal evidence 
to date, consistent with the Commentator’s limited personal observations, seems to 
indicate that less cash is being placed in public donation receptacles. Certain chari- 
table organizations, including but not limited to the Salvation Army and the Jewish 
National Fund, have, over the years, developed public repute and recognition 
through their public donation receptacles. Through calendar year 2006, those who 
regularly or spontaneously used donation receptacles to effect small contributions to 
various charitable organizations could claim the tax deduction based upon a reason- 
able and good faith estimate. The congregant who, at the local synagogue’s morning 
minyan, regularly places a dollar bill in the pushke, can do the arithmetic to reach 
a fairly accurate estimate of his donations for the year. Starting in calendar year 
2007, such estimates have not been a valid basis for a charitable deduction. Accord- 
ingly, for those taxpayers who itemize their deductions, it now makes little fiscal 
sense to make undocumented contributions as previously described. 
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(2) Reduction in spontaneous donations 

A charitable deduction requires that the donor have charitable intent at the time 
of the donation, United States v. American Bar Endowment, All U.S. 105 (1986); 
Commissioner v. Duberstein, 363 U.S. 278, 285 (1960). For reasons previously de- 
scribed, small spontaneous charitable donations via public collection receptacles 
make no fiscal sense for those who itemize their deductions. Charitable contribu- 
tions must now be planned, or at least deliberated, so that the donor can write a 
check and/or find a donee who is postured to give a receipt for cash, or find a donee 
who is prepared to accept donations via credit card. Therefore, on account of PPA 
§ 1217, the spontaneous inspiration of the moment, which is inherent in scenarios 
such as the passing of a collection plate at religious services, or depositing a coin 
in a donation receptacle at the gravesite of a revered decedent, may well be over- 
ridden by the donor’s sense of fiscal responsibility and the imperative to optimize 
one’s financial position at tax time. 

Moreover, PPA § 1217 has also enhanced the very real possibility of pressure by 
the donor upon the donee to tender a noncontemporaneous receipt based upon the 
donor’s word instead of the donee’s records or recollections. Such actions obviously 
have a corrupting effect upon the integrity of the taxation system. 

(3) End of anonymous donations 

It may be appropriate or desirable to tender an anonymous charitable contribu- 
tion. Such a situation may arise where, for example, the donor wishes to make a 
small one-time donation to an organization for a particular purpose (e.g., a fund- 
raiser dinner journal ad where the guest of honor is a friend, relative or business 
associate of the donor), but has no intention of making subsequent donations, and 
does not wish to place undue burdens on the organization. If the donor’s identity 
is known, the organization may well spend more in the ensuing years on mailings 
and postage, for further solicitations, than the donor contributes on this one occa- 
sion. PPA § 1217 has severely limited the tax incentive for such a would-be anony- 
mous donor. 

(4) Obsolete and invalid Treasury Regulation 

Prior to PPA § 1217, contributions of “a small amount” could be substantiated by 
“an emblem, button, or other token traditionally associated with a charitable organi- 
zation and regularly given by the organization to persons making cash donations.” 
Treas. Reg. § 1.170A-13(a)(2)(i)(C) (2007). Thus, tokens such as the red poppy from 
the American Legion, the daisy from Childrens Hospital of Philadelphia, or the 
wrapper of a candy bar from the Lions Club’s “Candy Day” fundraiser event were 
acceptable by the IRS as supporting evidence of small contributions to those char- 
ities. One gets the sense that the taxpayer in Jennings v. Commissioner, T.C. Memo 
2000-366, affd 19 Fed. Appx. 351, 2001 U.S. App. LEXIS 20731, 2001-2 U.S. Tax 
Cas. (CCH) ^50,651 (6th Cir. 2001), may have at least partially demonstrated his 
entitlement to a deduction to the Tax Court, if only he would have been able to 
produce such an “emblem, button, or other token” associated with one of his chari- 
table donees. 

PPA § 1217’s blanket reference to “subsection (a)” serves to limit the utility of the 
poppies and daisies and candy bar wrappers so severely as to make such tokens all 
but irrelevant in substantiating a deduction. Absent some Congressional relaxation 
of the stringent provision, it would behoove the IRS to review Treas. Reg. § 1.170A- 
13 in general and Treas. Reg. § 1.170A-13(a)(2)(i)(C) in particular. 

E. The Trade-Off of PPA §1217’s Specific Problems and Complications 

Most charitable donors are motivated by higher forces and powers than the dol- 
lars and cents they contribute out of their pockets. It is obvious that in most in- 
stances, a donor can retain far more in his or her bank account by not giving any- 
thing at all to charity, taxation issues notwithstanding. Yet, people choose to give 
to charity. 

The IRS and other teixation authorities necessarily deal with charitable contribu- 
tions in strict terms of dollars and cents. But there is also an unquantifiable aspect 
of charitable giving, the personal involvement of the donor in the process. Erom this, 
the donor receives great moral and spiritual benefit from his or her participation. 
The knowledge that he or she made some sort of difference on this Earth, and the 
personal connection with the process, benefit the donor in ways which can never be 
evaluated using fiscal or accounting principles. 

Congress must provide a statutory framework to foster fiscal and legal account- 
ability of the charitable giving process, and the IRS and other law enforcement 
agencies must police the process and its participants. But, as Ricardo warned, tax- 
ation “frequently operates very differently from the intention of the legislature by 
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its indirect effects,” David Ricardo, The Principles of Political Economy and Tax- 
ation chapt. 16 at 157 (Everyman’s Library, no. 590, J.M. Dent & Sons, London, 
1969) (1817); also printed in 1 The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo 
(Piero Sraffa, ed., Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951) at 239. 

There is, of course, a need to hold the charitable and other tax-exempt organiza- 
tions to a relatively high degree of scrutiny, not only to ensure that the not be used 
in schemes to illegally evade taxes or to confer private inurement to their principals, 
but also to effect general law enforcement, including the funding of terrorism and 
subversive activities. In seeking to impose accountability upon the teix-exempt orga- 
nizations and their contributors with PPA § 1217, Congress has placed an obstacle 
to many acts of charitable donation which, while low in dollar value, are nonetheless 
significant and important in other respects. 

Moreover, the numerous small-sized teix-exempt organizations that fill small spe- 
cific niches and effectively handle specialized needs not well addressed by the broad 
brush approaches of the larger charitable organizations, are now being weighed 
down by the additional requirements of PPA and other recent legislation, much as 
the small family businesses and farms are being squeezed out by the giant retailers, 
manufacturers and agricultural concerns. 

The inflexible documentation requirement of PPA § 1217 certainly goes far toward 
ensuring accountability, but this strict accountability standard has come at a price. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The opening statement by Chairman Lewis at the 24 July 2007 Subcommittee 
Hearing emphasized the need for a strong and healthy nonprofit sector. This can 
only come about if donors have a positive relationship and emotional connection 
with the respective charitable organizations who would receive their donations. 

On account of the provisions of I.R.C. § 170(f)(8), the operation of PPA § 1217 effec- 
tively operates disproportionately, if not exclusively, upon donations of less than 
$250.00. These donations may be small and insignificant, even in the aggregate, but 
there is more at stake than the small pocket change that is or is not deposited. The 
passionate relationship of many a large donor to his or her favorite charity has been 
initiated by a coin dropped, unacknowledged and undocumented, into a collection re- 
ceptacle. Charitable organizations must continue to develop and nurture their do- 
norships. PPA § 1217 has interposed some impediments to some traditional methods 
of donor development. 

It is well to note that the aforementioned I.R.C. § 170(f)(8), which addresses the 
documentation of the presence or absence of a quid pro quo in charitable donations 
of $250.00 or more, specifically authorizes the Treasury/IRS to releix some of those 
requirements, I.R.C. § 170(f)(8)(E). How ironic that PPA § 1217, as codified in I.R.C. 
§ 170(f)(17), is far more rigid for documenting smaller charitable donations! 

The Treasury/IRS should similarly be authorized to releix the documentation re- 
quirements for the smaller donations under appropriate circumstances, balancing 
the needs of teix enforcement and law enforcement in general against the salutary 
effects that small, spontaneous undocumented donations may have upon the chari- 
table sector. 

According to Mr. Miller’s testimony at the Hearing on 24 July 2007, America’s 
charitable sector is generally in compliance with the tax laws; the deviations which 
receive attention in the news media are the exceptions, and not the general tend- 
ency. Problems relating to undocumented small pocket change donations are not 
among the charitable sector’s significant tax problems and issues highlighted by Mr. 
Miller in his testimony. 

Though reposing too much discretion in the tax collector does run the risk of the 
tax uncertainty Adam Smith admonishes us to avoid, the rigid standard of PPA 
§ 1217 does dampen and discourage a monetarily insignificant, though highly S 3 mi- 
bolic, method of public participation in the charitable giving process. Accordingly, 
Congress should consider giving the Treasury and the IRS a modicum of bounded 
discretion to enable the good faith tax return filer to benefit from a modest chari- 
table deduction, so as to reflect spontaneous and undocumented cash contributions 
not currently deductible on account of PPA § 1217. 
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Statement of Lester M. Salamon, Baltimore, Maryland 
Executive Summary: (2 pages) 

Nonprofit Governance and Accountability 

Lester M. Salamon and Stephanie L. Geller 
This report shows that, contrary to some accounts in the press, the nonprofit is 
adhering to reasonable standards of governance and accountability. The full text of 
the report is available at: 

http://www.jhu.edu/listeningpost/news/pdf/comm04.pdf 

Executive Summary: (1 page) 

Investment Capital: The New Challenge for American Nonprofits 

Highlights one of the significant challenges facing nonprofit organizations — their 
limited access to investment capital. The full text of the report is available at: 

http://www.jhu.edu/listeningpost/news/pdf/comm05.pdf 

Excerpts: (5 pages) 

Employment in America’s Charities: A Profile 

This report documents the enormous scale and growing role of nonprofits in the 
United States. The full text of the report is available at: 

http://www.jhu.edu/-ccss/research/pdf/ 

Employment%20in%20Americas%20Charities.pdf 

Section 1: A significant employer 
Section 4: A dynamic sector 

Section 5: Regional variations in nonprofit employment growth 
Section 6: A diverse sector 

Section 7: Nonprofit prominence in particular fields 

Excerpt from: 

Nonprofit Governance and Aceountability 

Lester M. Salamon and Stephanie L. Geller, “Nonprofit Governance and Account- 
ability” Communique No. 4. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Center for Civil Society 
Studies, October 2005). 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Responding to concerns about nonprofit governance and accountability surfaced in 
a discussion drafts issued by the Senate Finance Committee, the Johns Hopkins 
Nonprofit Listening Post Project conducted a survey, or Sounding, of its nationwide 
sample of nonprofit organizations in five key fields (children and family services, el- 
derly housing and services, community and economic development, theaters, and 
museums) to examine the governance and accountability practices of the nation’s 
nonprofit organizations. 

Key findings from this survey ineluded the following: 

(1) Board roles. The boards of overwhelming majorities (85-90 percent) of the 
nonprofit organizations surveyed are highly or significantly involved in the key stra- 
tegic oversight functions that nonprofit boards are expected to perform. These in- 
clude: 

• Setting organizational missions (93 percent); 

• Setting the chief executive’s compensation (88 percent); 

• Establishing and reviewing organizational budgets and finances (87 percent); 

• Setting organizational objectives (87 percent); 

• Reviewing auditing and accounting policies and practices (83 percent); and 

• Approving significant financial transactions (81 percent). 

(2) Financial disclosure. The overwhelming majority (97 percent) of sampled or- 
ganizations have undergone an independent audit within the past 2 years and com- 
parable proportions (95 percent) regularly distribute their financial reports to their 
boards. 

(3) Ethics protections. The overwhelming majority of responding organizations 
also already have other policies and procedures in place to promote accountability 
and ethical behavior. This includes: 

• Internal controls on finances and financial accounting (98 percent); 
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• Records retention policies (84 percent); 

• Conflict of interest policies (83 percent); 

• Travel expense policies (81 percent); 

• Compliance programs for regulation (81 percent); and 

• Codes of ethics for board and staff (73 percent). 

Even among smaller organizations, a majority have such policies in place. 

(4) Best-practice standards 

• Nearly two-thirds of the organizations surveyed already take part in best-prac- 
tice accreditation programs, and nearly 60 percent of these participate in more 
than one such program. 

• Of those organizations that do not participate in formal best-practice accredita- 
tion programs, most report following an internally developed set of standards. 

• Internal factors such as a desire to promote organizational excellence and im- 
prove transparency are more important in explaining adherence to best-practice 
accreditation standards than external pressures from funders, clients, or the 
press. 

(5) Organizational changes 

• Nearly one in three organizations (29 percent) reported making some material 
change in their structure, programs, funding, or mission over the previous two 
years. 

• However, most of these (54 percent) reported notifying the Internal Revenue 
Service of this change. And those that did not report typically experienced less 
significant changes (e.g., changes in funding sources). 

(6) Nonprofit awareness 

• Most nonprofit boards (80 percent) are at least “somewhat knowledgeable” 
about nonprofit laws at both federal and state levels, and two-thirds reported 
having discussed the federal Sarbanes-Oxley law. 

• Only 36 percent of the organizations reported having held at least brief board 
discussions of the Senate Finance Committee staff proposals for increased regu- 
lation of nonprofit governance. 

The full Communique on Nonprofit Governance and Accountability is available for 
downloading at: www.jhu.edu/listeningpost. 

U.S. Senate Finance Committee, Staff Discussion Draft (June 22, 2004) (http://fi- 
nance.senate.gOv/hearings/testimony/2004test/062204stfdis. pdf). 

Excerpt from: 

Investment Capital: The New Challenge for American Nonprofits 

Lester M. Salamon and Stephanie L. Geller, “Investment Capital: The New Chal- 
lenge for American Nonprofits” Communique No. 5 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Center for Civil Society Studies, April, 2006). 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Once considered fundamentally labor-intensive institutions, nonprofit organiza- 
tions are increasingly confronting expanded needs for “investment capital” to fi- 
nance the facilities, technology, and innovations required to remain viable in an in- 
creasingly competitive environment. Because of their relatively small scale and their 
non-profit character, which makes it impossible for them to issue stock, however, 
nonprofits confront special difficulties in accessing investment capital. Regrettably, 
though, precious little is known about the special challenges nonprofit organizations 
face in generating such capital or the degree of success they have had in overcoming 
them. 

To help fill this gap, the Johns Hopkins Nonprofit Listening Post Project took a 
preliminary “Sounding” of its nationwide sample of nonprofit organizations in five 
broad fields of nonprofit action (children and family services, community and eco- 
nomic development, elderly housing and services, museums, and theaters) to learn 
about the capital needs of these organizations and the ease or difficulty they face 
in meeting these needs. 

Based on the results of this Sounding, the following major conclusions emerge: 

1. Nonprofits in these core human service, community development, and arts 
fields have significant investment capital needs. 

2. These needs extend well beyond the traditional areas of physical capital to em- 
brace program development, staff upgrading, and strategic planning. This likely re- 
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fleets the growing competition in many of these fields and the substantial infusion 
of entrepreneurial spirit into the nonprofit sector in recent years. 

3. Despite these needs, nonprofits have encountered significant difficulty accessing 
the major pools of investment capital in our country, such as insurance companies 
and pension funds. Many nonprofits have limited knowledge of these capital re- 
sources, and those that do have knowledge report substantial difficulty in accessing 
them. 

4. Although other sources, such as commercial banks, government, foundations, 
and individual donors, are more familiar to nonprofits, some (e.g., government) are 
quite difficult to access for investment capital purposes and others (e.g., commercial 
banks, foundations, and individual donors) are limited in their areas of interest. 

5. Although some variations exist in the applicability of these findings among the 
different types of nonprofit organizations surveyed and between organizations affili- 
ated with national intermediary organizations and those not so unaffiliated, what 
is most striking is how uniform they seem to be, at least among the types of organi- 
zations examined here. 

6. While it is impossible to say for certain whether these results apply equally 
to other types of nonprofit organizations, they certainly suggest the need for in- 
creased attention to the investment capital needs of nonprofit organizations and pos- 
sible policy actions to level the pla 3 dng field for nonprofit access to capital. 

Excerpts from: 

Employment in America’s Charities: A Profile 

Lester M. Salamon and S. Wojciech Sokolowski, “Employment in America’s Char- 
ities: A Profile” (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Center for Civil Society Studies, 
2006 ). 

Seetion I: A Significant Employer 

In the first place, these data sources make clear that charitable nonprofit organi- 
zations employ far more people than is widely recognized. As of the second quarter 
of 2004, the latest year for which data on nonprofit organizations are available, 
American charities employed 9.4 million paid workers and engaged another 4.7 mil- 
lion full-time equivalent (FTE) volunteer workers for a total work force of more than 
14 million workers (see Table I).'' 

Table 1 Employment in American Charities, 2004 


Item 

Number 

As % of US Eeonomy 

Paid workers 

9.4 million 

7.2% 

Volunteer workers (FTEs) 

4.7 million 

3.9% * 

Total workforce 

14.1 million 

10.5%* 

Wages ($billions) 

$321.6 billion 

6.6% 


Sources: Data on paid employment and wages from Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages (QCEW) 
accessed through the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data on volunteer workers from U.S. Census Bureau, 
Current Population Survey, (http://www.census.gov/cps/). Volunteer time converted into full-time equivalent 
(FTE) workers by dividing the total number of hours volunteered by the number of hours in a typical work 
year. For further detail on data sources, see Appendix A. 

* Volunteers added to total employment to compute percentage of total work force. 


The workforce of the charitable nonprofit sector thus represents 10.5 percent of 
the country’s total workforce. Put somewhat differently, the paid workers of chari- 
table nonprofit organizations outnumber those of the utility, wholesale trade, and 
construction industries; and the paid and volunteer workers together outdistance 
the combined employment of all three of these major industries taken together (see 
Figure 1). 
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F ig ure 1 . E mployment in th e non profit 
sector and selected industries, 2004 
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Source; See Table I . 


This sizable workforce naturally attracts significant wage payments. Nonprofit 
paid workers thus received $321.6 billion in wages in 2004, more than the wages 
paid by the utilities ($50.1 billion), construction ($276 billion), and wholesale trade 
($283.7 billion) industries, and almost as much as the finance and insurance indus- 
try ($355.8 billion). 

Section IV: A Dynamic Sector 

Not only is the nonprofit sector a sizable employer, but also it has been a growing 
employer, adding both paid jobs and volunteer workers at a much higher rate than 
the rest of the economy. This has certainly been true of the past two years, for 
which comparable national data are now available, though it is consistent with ear- 
lier findings covering a more extended period for a limited set of states.'^ Thus, be- 
tween 2002 and 2004, the nonprofit workforce, including paid and volunteer work- 
ers, grew by 5.3 percent. Both the paid and volunteer portions of the nonprofit work- 
force grew by over 5 percent during this period. By contrast, overall employment 
in the economy declined by 0.2 percent during this same period (see Figure 3). 


"^See: Lester M. Salamon and S. Wojciech Sokolowski, “Nonprofit Organizations: New Insights 
from QCEW Data,” Monthly Labor Review (September 2005), p. 24. 
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Figures. Employment growth, nonprofit 
sector and total economy, 
2002-2004 



Source: See Table t . 
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Section V: Regional Variations in Nonprofit Employment Growth 

This pattern of nonprofit workforce growth at rates in excess of the growth of total 
employment is evident in almost every part of the country, though the actual scale 
of change differs markedly from place to place as does the contribution that volun- 
teers and paid workers make to the totals. Thus, as Table 6 shows, the nonprofit 
workforce grew by anywhere from nearly 10 percent in the Pacific region to under 
1 percent in the West South Central region between 2002 and 2004. In every region, 
however, nonprofit workforce growth exceeded the growth of overall employment, 
though in one of these (the Mountain region) this was due largely to the substantial 
growth in volunteer employment. What is more, nonprofit employment grew even 
in regions where overall employment, affected by the economic recession then under 
way, actually declined. This suggests that nonprofit employment functions as a 
counter-cyclical mechanism, continuing to expand to meet needs even as overall em- 
ployment slumps. 

TabtoS 
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This same pattern is also clearly apparent at the state level, though the vari- 
ations here are greater. Thus, nonprofit employment grew at a faster rate, or de- 
clined at a slower rate, than overall emplo 3 mient in all but four states (Montana, 
Alabama, Missouri, and New Mexico), as shown in Table 7. 
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Section VI: A Diverse Sector 

Charitable nonprofit employment is scattered across a wide variety of fields, from 
information and scientific services to religion and civic affairs. The bulk of this em- 
ployment, however, is in human services, and within that broad category, in health 
services. In particular, as shown in Figure 4, hospitals alone account for one-third 
of all nonprofit employment, and other health providers, such as clinics and nursing 
homes, account for another 21 percent. Two other human service fields that account 
for substantial shares of total nonprofit employment are education ( 14 percent of the 
total) and social assistance (13 percent).® 


Figure 4. Nonprofit paid employment by 
field, 2004 
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Source; See Table 1 


Section VII: Nonprofit Prominence in Particular Fields 

While nonprofit paid workers comprise 7 percent of national employment overall, 
in many fields their role is far more prominent than this overall average might 
imply. Thus, nonprofit organizations account for more than half of all emplojunent 
in hospitals, social care, and museums; and a third of all employment in nursing 
and residential care and colleges and universities (see Figure 5 and Appendix C). 
Without the nonprofit sector, therefore, crucial health, education, and social care 
functions would be lacking. 


®For a more detailed breakdown of the distribution of nonprofit employment by NAICS code 
categories, see Appendix C. 
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Lettie Pate Evans Foundation 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
July 25, 2007 

The Honorable John Lewis, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Oversight 
House Ways & Means Committee 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

This letter is in response to the House Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee 
Advisory, OV-4, requesting written comments on provisions in the Pension Protec- 
tion Act of 2006 related to teix-exempt organizations. On behalf of the Lettie Pate 
Evans Foundation and Lettie Pate Whitehead Foundation, this letter expresses our 
concerns with those provisions of the Pension Protection Act that contemplate a new 
minimum payout requirement for certain supporting organizations. 

Section 1241(d)(1) of the Pension Protection Act directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to promulgate new regulations that require type HI supporting organizations “to 
make distributions of a percentage of either income or assets to supported organiza- 
tions.” Existing regulations require type III supporting organizations to distribute 
substantially all of income annually. However, a new asset-based minimum payout 
requirement — if enacted by the Treasury Secretary — would adversely impact sup- 
porting organizations like the Lettie Pate Evans Foundation and the Lettie Pate 
Whitehead Foundation, which have a long history of significant and growing dis- 
tributions to beneficiaries and whose donors specified in their wills that grants shall 
be paid from income only. 

Trustees of the Lettie Pate Evans Foundation administer two separate funds — the 
Lettie Pate Evans Restricted Fund and the Lettie Pate Evans General Fund. Each 
fund is a separate type HI supporting organization. The Lettie Pate Whitehead 
Foundation is also a type III supporting organization administered by its own dis- 
tinct governing body. 
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Lettie Pate Evans Restricted Fund 

Lettie Pate Whitehead Evans left the bulk of her estate to establish the Lettie 
Pate Evans Restricted Fund as trustee for the benefit of 14 specified charitable 
beneficiaries. In her will, Mrs. Evans dictated exactly how the income — and she 
specified only income — from her residuary estate should be divided among the bene- 
ficiaries. Since its inception in 1953, the Evans Restricted Fund has distributed all 
of its income annually (from $225,000 in 1954 to over $41 million in 2006) to the 
14 beneficiaries. More than $489 million has been distributed to the beneficiaries, 
which is 61 times the value of the total assets contributed to the Fund. Cumula- 
tively, the Evans Restricted Fund has become the largest donor to Georgia Tech, 
Berry College, the College of William and Mary, Washington and Lee University, 
Episcopal High School and the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. 

The will establishing the Evans Restricted Fund specified that the fund’s corpus 
“shall not be invaded” and that all payments must be made from net income. If the 
current minimum payout requirement is amended to require type III supporting or- 
ganizations to invade corpus and distribute more than net income, trustees of the 
fund would be prevented from complying with the donor’s instructions. The Evans 
Restricted Fund and its beneficiaries presumably would be forced to pursue equi- 
table reformation proceedings in court, imposing significant hardship and consider- 
able expenses on the fund and its beneficiaries. 

Lettie Pate Whitehead Foundation 

Mrs. Evans’ son, Conkey Pate Whitehead, established through his will the Lettie 
Pate Whitehead Foundation to honor his mother. The Whitehead Foundation was 
established for the primary purpose of providing educational opportunity to needy 
women in nine specified Southern states. Funded upon Mrs. Evans’ death in 1953, 
the Foundation immediately began making annual grants to educational institutions 
for need-based scholarships for women. Net annual distributions from the Lettie 
Pate Whitehead Foundation have grown from $100,000 in 1954 to $21,639,800 in 
2006. Annual support is now provided to 201 schools and colleges and 14 facilities 
serving elderly women. 

All 215 supported organizations receive a grant every year. More than $300 mil- 
lion has been distributed to beneficiaries since 1954, which is 16 times the value 
of the assets contributed to the Foundation. Since the Whitehead Foundation be- 
came a supporting organization, distributions to supported organizations have risen 
each year. Beneficiaries rely on this steadily growing income stream to fund scholar- 
ships for over 8,000 needy female college and nursing students and to fund the care 
of aged women. 

As in the case of the Evans Restricted Fund, the Lettie Pate Whitehead Founda- 
tion was created under the terms of a will that directs trustees to make grants only 
from net income. If the current payout requirement is amended to an asset-based 
requirement, trustees of the Whitehead Foundation would be unable to comply with 
the will’s prohibition on distributions of principal. In addition, distributions to bene- 
ficiaries would fluctuate with the market. Declining distributions in some years 
would jeopardize schools’ ability to administer a consistent scholarship program. 
Schools may feel obliged to drop students from the scholarship program in years 
when a market decline dictates a smaller grant. 

Donors to the Evans Restricted Fund and Whitehead Foundation understood that 
preserving principal ensures a stable and permanent income stream for supported 
organizations. These organizations’ investment policies seek reliable and consistent 
income growth while preserving the real value of the corpus. Trustees of these sup- 
porting organizations are concerned that new regulations requiring organizations to 
pay out more than income will steadily erode value from these funds, ensuring that 
less total philanthropic dollars could be distributed to supported organizations over 
time. 

Narrowly Tailor Regulations 

The Evans Restricted Fund and Whitehead Foundation are not the kind of abu- 
sive organizations Congress targeted in the Pension Protection Act of 2006. We un- 
derstand and share Congress’s concern that some living taxpayers use supporting 
organizations as teix shelters while providing little or no benefit to charity. Such 
schemes prevent the public from realizing benefit from the donor’s teix deduction. 
Reported abuses seem most commonly to involve donors parking non-income pro- 
ducing assets in supporting organizations, making no distributions to charity (be- 
cause there is no income) and borrowing assets from the supporting organization for 
reinvestment. 
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We support efforts to stop these abusive practices. In particular, we applaud those 
provisions of the Pension Protection Act that prevent loans from supporting organi- 
zations and that strengthen restrictions and penalties for abuse by disqualified per- 
sons. These and other provisions in the Pension Protection Act should go a long way 
toward eliminating the reported abuse. 

But no new regulations should cut so broadly as to limit legitimate philanthropy. 
Additional safeguards — such as a new minimum payout requirement — should be en- 
acted only as necessary and should be crafted to target abusive teixpayers only and 
to avoid sweeping change that may adversely impact legitimate supporting organi- 
zations and their beneficiaries. New minimum payout requirements may be nar- 
rowly tailored to ensure that credible organizations like the Evans Restricted Fund 
and Whitehead Foundation can continue to distribute a steady, growing income 
stream to beneficiaries according to the donors’ direction. 

We recently suggested to the Treasury Department that new regulations limit an 
asset-based payout requirement only to those supporting organizations that have 
not yet distributed to charity the public benefit incumbent in the donor’s tax deduc- 
tion. The existing payout requirement set out in Treasury Regulations section 
1.509(a)-4 — “substantially all” of income — is appropriate and sufficient for those type 
III supporting organizations that have distributed to charity an amount greater 
than or equal to the value of the donor’s cumulative gifts to the supporting organiza- 
tion. However, until a supporting organization distributes an amount equal to the 
donor’s gifts, it may be necessary to require the supporting organization to dis- 
tribute a minimum percentage of assets annually. With this simple overlay to the 
existing payout requirement, no taxpayer may create or use a type III supporting 
organization to shelter non-income producing assets. 

We suggested that Treasury promulgate this new regulation by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end of the first sentence of Treasury Regulations section 1.509(a)- 
4(i)(3)(iii)(a): provided, however, that until the first teixable year following the tax- 
able year in which the supporting organization’s cumulative distributions to one or 
more publicly supported organizations equal the value of the donor’s contributions, 
the supporting organization must distribute at least X% of its assets to its publicly 
supported organizations for any taxable year in which such amount is greater than 
substantially all of its income. For purposes of applying the proviso in the prior sen- 
tence, (i) the value of a supporting organization’s assets shall equal the aggregate 
fair market value of all non-exempt assets as described in section 4942(e), and (ii) 
the value of any property that is contributed shall equal the fair market value of 
such property at the time the contributions were made. 

The following examples illustrate this provision’s operation and could be incor- 
porated into the regulations if Treasury adopts this approach. 

Example 1. With a $100 million gift, a taxpayer establishes W, an organization 
described in section 501(c)(3), to support Y, a publicly supported organization. W 
meets the responsiveness test described in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph. W 
must pay at least X% of its asset value annually to Y until W cumulatively distrib- 
utes at least $100 million to Y. In taxable years following the taxable year when 
W distributes a total of $100 million to Y, W must pay substantially all of its income 
to Y. 

Example 2. The taxpayer from the above example makes a subsequent $50 million 
gift to W. W must pay at least X% of its assets to Y until W distributes at least 
$150 million to Y. 

Adopting this approach will ensure that new regulations are narrowly drawn to 
curb abuse while also securing charitable distributions to supported organizations 
in perpetuity. Perhaps most importantly, this narrow approach to regulation will en- 
sure that supporting organizations remain a vital, legitimate and attractive vehicle 
for taxpayers to support worthy charitable causes. Prospective donors will be less 
likely to create this kind of perpetual legacy if they are forced by regulation to liq- 
uidate charitable principal. Sound tax policy should encourage and facilitate the 
generous impulse of wealthy Americans like the donors who created the Lettie Pate 
Evans Restricted Fund and Lettie Pate Whitehead Foundation. 

Sincerely, 


P. Russell Hardin 
President 
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Statement of Marin Community Foundation 

As members of the tax-exempt community, we are responding to the Committee’s 
Advisory of June 12, 2007 requesting written comments on provisions relating to 
tax-exempt organizations in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (PPA). According to 
the Advisory, you are seeking public comments regarding the tax-exempt commu- 
nity’s views on the impact of the recently enacted provisions on charities and foun- 
dations. The Subcommittee is particularly interested in how these new rules affect, 
or will affect, charitable efforts and the difficulties that have arisen in implementing 
these provisions. Further, the Subcommittee requests comments on the provisions 
scheduled to expire on December 31, 2007. 

Overall, we believe the charitable incentives proposed are positive and most of the 
reforms are reasonable. However, there are a few areas of concern that we ask you 
to address regarding the impact on charitable foundations and their ability to meet 
their charitable missions. 

Charitable foundations help individuals, families, corporations, nonprofits and 
community groups achieve their charitable goals in communities throughout the na- 
tion. There are various tools available, such as utilization of a community founda- 
tion that can help stimulate significant private investment to further the quality of 
life in a given community. Some reforms within the PPA, if interpreted in a par- 
ticular way, could limit the ability of charitable foundations, including community 
foundations, to function effectively. Furthermore, some provisions may be disincen- 
tives to charitable giving. 

We have outlined our concerns and suggestions in detail below. More specifically, 
the following sections describe challenges that the PPA poses to donor advised funds 
and supporting organizations, thus limiting a community’s ability to increase chari- 
table giving. 

Some of the PPA Provisions Have Unnecessarily Saddled Donor Advised 
Funds and Supporting Organizations With New Regulations That Are 
Not Necessary to Correct the Abuses Identified by Congress 

At a minimum, donor advised funds and supporting organizations should not be 
penalized in comparison to private foundations. Donor advised funds and supporting 
organizations are popular and effective tools for philanthropy. For the most part, 
these tools have enjoyed a long history of success in the United States. They allow 
donors to relinquish control over assets easily and commit them for charitable pur- 
poses. Yet, they also allow donors to remain involved appropriately in a manner 
that engages the donors and their families with philanthropy. Our foundations col- 
lectively made charitable grants of over $333 million in 2006; with more than $147 
million from donor advised funds. 

We are concerned that the PPA provisions may unnecessarily cast a cloud of sus- 
picion over donor advised funds and supporting organizations. The new provisions 
are already causing confusion in the minds of donors who do not understand the 
perceived criticism. To the extent donors begin to believe that donor advised funds 
and supporting organizations are not legitimate charitable vehicles, or donors are 
hampered by unreasonably bureaucratic restrictions or procedures, current and fu- 
ture charitable giving will be affected negatively. The impact will be compounded 
by the perception that giving through donor advised funds is no longer simple. Sim- 
plicity in giving has been an attractive hallmark of these funds. 

The PPA implements some additional restrictions and limitations that are not 
necessary. We believe that the desired reforms can be achieved in a more reasonable 
manner. Increased oversight can provide many of the necessary checks and balances 
and help detect and punish bad actors in the charitable sector. While we recognize 
there are some bad actors in the world of donor advised funds and supporting orga- 
nizations that justify rigorous oversight including the review of an organization’s ex- 
empt status, we are concerned that the result will be the casting of a wide net that 
will unfairly entangle reputable organizations and their honest donors. 

In sum, we suggest that donor advised funds and supporting organizations should 
not be treated unfairly and discriminatorily in comparison to private foundations. 

While Overall the Five Year Excess Business Holdings Provision is Bene- 
ficial, There Are Circumstances Under Which It Can Be Excessive and 
Harmful to Donor Advised Funds and Supporting Organizations 

The excess business holdings provision, along with the provision allowing for an 
extended period under certain circumstances, may establish an appropriate policy 
for treating illiquid assets which are donated for charitable purposes. Five years to 
divest holdings of closely held stock (or other assets exceeding twenty percent of a 
business enterprise) is certainly a reasonable timeframe for most transactions. 
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However, there should be additional allowances for special circumstances that 
may arise while liquidating assets. There are many circumstances under which a 
community would benefit if the five year timeframe was extended. In fact, the five 
year limitation can have an unintended negative impact and unnecessarily limit uti- 
lization of donor advised funds and supporting organizations and in turn limit the 
philanthropic advantages to a community. 

This is best understood by example. A particular fund was created with closely 
held stock by the founder of a private company. After the death of the founder, the 
company’s value diminished greatly. It took slightly more than five years for the 
health of the company to rebound. If the stock was sold early, then the established 
foundation would have amounted to a few million dollars. However, allowing the 
company to regain its footing allowed for a stock sale price that netted over thirty 
times the original value of a few million dollars to support community needs. While 
no foundation should hold onto stock indefinitely, there is clear need to move beyond 
five years in specific circumstances to prohibit fire sales that shortchange a commu- 
nity. In another example, a donor advised fund received an ownership interest in 
a ranch just beyond a major urban area. The meiximum value for selling that inter- 
est and creating liquidity for grantmaking was not realized until more than ten 
years later, when commercial development reached that area. 

Moreover, the new PPA provisions will make it very difficult for donors who want 
to contribute significant ownership of closely held business interests to a community 
foundation fund without the sale of those interests in the future. While there are 
complex options available to accommodate donors who want a community founda- 
tion to retain long-term ownership rather than receive and sell, the new PPA provi- 
sions are unnecessarily limiting and confusing. These provisions will likely cause po- 
tential donors to avoid utilizing these vehicles which will in turn harm philan- 
thropy. 

As a further example, since the PPA provisions were passed, one of our founda- 
tions has been contacted by individuals wanting to know if they can still make dona- 
tions whereby the Foundation would have long-term possession. In particular, sib- 
lings contacted the Foundation wanting to leave a portion of the bank stock in their 
estates to a charitable entity without the necessity of selling the stock at some point 
in the future. While the Foundation has been working hard to implement and ex- 
plain these new provisions, it is clear that the burdensome nature of some of the 
provisions will cause donors to pull back. It is highly counterproductive to the pur- 
poses of philanthropy and the intent behind the PPA, to impose over-restrictive limi- 
tations on the use of donor advised funds and supporting organizations. Ultimately, 
a foundation has the responsibility and control with regard to investments and as 
such should have adequate discretion to make prudent decisions based on particular 
circumstances at a point in time including market conditions. Any establishment of 
timelines and limits in this regard is unnecessarily prohibitive. 

In sum, we suggest that additional allowances be made whereby the five year lim- 
itation can be extended. 

While the Excess Benefit Transaction Provisions Are Warranted, Some 
Technical Corrections and Definitions Are Needed 

We understand and appreciate inclusion of the excess benefit transaction provi- 
sion in the PPA. However, we are concerned there is the potential to interpret and 
apply it too broadly resulting in unforeseen restrictions. The term “excess benefit 
transaction” in Section 1232 (which includes any grant, loan, compensation or other 
payment from a fund to a donor, donor advisor, family member of the donor or donor 
advisor, or an entity 35 percent controlled by a donor, donor advisor or family mem- 
ber) should not include uniform fees and charges paid by a sponsoring organization 
to a service provider so long as those fees and charges are reasonable. 

The routine fees for services to a sponsoring organization that are assessed by the 
sponsoring organization against all of the donor advised funds should not be consid- 
ered a payment from a donor advised fund. For example, assume a bank provides 
services to a sponsoring organization and also is a donor to a donor advised fund 
maintained by that sponsoring organization. Assume further that the sponsoring or- 
ganization assesses the bank’s fees uniformly against the donor advised funds that 
it maintains. The pro rata portion of the fees paid to the bank from the bank’s donor 
advised fund should not constitute an excess benefit transaction under this rule. 

Additionally, compensation for professional services to disqualified individuals 
should be permitted in the same way these types of payments are permitted for pri- 
vate foundations. Compensation rules should be applied equally to all entities. Pro- 
fessional services include investment management of assets by disqualified individ- 
uals. However, if this were allowed, it would be important to ensure that compensa- 
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tion is at market rate or below, and that investment returns are commensurate with 
similar investment products. 

Finally, the term “excess benefit transaction” should not automatically include the 
payment or reimbursement of reasonable expenses on behalf of a substantial con- 
tributor if the reasonable expenses are paid or reimbursed in the substantial con- 
tributor’s capacity as an organization manager. Consider the following examples: 

• A donor is a director of a supporting organization which is holding a meeting. 
The supporting organization buys lunch for all of the directors who attend the 
meeting and the donor eats the lunch. This should not automatically be consid- 
ered an excess benefit transaction. It was not an act of self-dealing under Inter- 
nal Revenue Code Section 4941 if given to or reimbursed to a foundation man- 
ager. 

• A supporting organization buys D & O insurance that covers all directors, in- 
cluding a donor. The pro-rata portion of the premium allocable to the donor’s 
coverage should not automatically be considered an excess benefit transaction. 
The pro-rata portion of the premium would not be considered an excess benefit 
transaction for a foundation manager. 

We believe there should be no direct or indirect benefit to the donor or persons 
related to the donor for a donor advised fund or supporting organization. The donor 
receives the meiximum teix deduction allowed by law and has the ability to impact 
the community by being allowed to recommend an investment strategy and to give 
advice regarding the grant making. Moreover, there should be no charitable deduc- 
tion for the transfer of assets to a donor-advised fund or supporting organization 
when those assets are paid back to or used for the benefit of the donor or persons 
related to the donor. However, there should be an appropriate standard for a nomi- 
nal “benefit” which does not violate this principle. 

In sum, we ask that some clarifications and technical corrections be made in the 
excess benefit transaction provisions. 

The Bookkeeping Requirements of the PPA are Illogieal, Overly Burden- 
some and in Some Instances Impossible to Fulfill 

The unreasonable nature of the PPA bookkeeping provisions is best understood 
with an explanation of the related laws. Under current law, any person who contrib- 
uted more than $5,000 to an organization, if the amount contributed is more than 
2% of the total contributions received by the organization from its inception through 
the close of the teixable year of the gift, is a substantial contributor. Further, a sub- 
stantial contributor remains a substantial contributor until: 

• He and related parties have not made contributions to the organization for 10 
years, 

• Neither he nor any related party was an officer, director, or trustee of the orga- 
nization during those 10 years, AND 

• His (and related parties’) aggregate contributions are determined to be insignifi- 
cant when compared to the aggregate contributions of another person. 

Under the PPA, supporting organizations may not make any grant, loan, com- 
pensation, or other similar payment to substantial contributors, their family mem- 
bers, and 35% controlled entities of any of them. Given that substantial contributors 
remain as such for at least 10 years, in order to avoid unwittingly entering into dis- 
allowed transactions, supporting organizations will need to keep a running list of 
all of their contributors from inception, their family members, and their respective 
businesses, calculating the overall gifts made and each contributor’s percentage 
thereof as of the end of each taxable year. 

This recordkeeping requirement is not only burdensome, but in reality nearly im- 
possible to fulfill. As time passes and families and business interests expand and 
contract, there will be much confusion with regard to the recordkeeping required 
herein. A substantial contributor should cease to be classified as such as soon as 
his or her aggregate contributions constitute less than 2% of the organization’s ag- 
gregate contributions. 

Further, investment advisors who are substantial contributors to the organization 
should be permitted to act as investment advisors to the organization, and receive 
compensation as such. Currently, as a substantial contributor, an investment advi- 
sor cannot receive payments of any kind from the organization. In order to curb po- 
tential abuse, investment advisors, whether substantial contributors or not, should 
be treated as disqualified persons for the purposes of the excess benefit teix. Thus, 
while transactions between an investment advisor and an organization must be fair 
(and perhaps could be required to comply with the Treasury Regulation §53.4958.6 
regarding safe harbor for excess benefit transactions), they will not be completely 
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disallowed. Such an allowance would be consistent with private foundation rules 
and would help prevent the application of unnecessary and arguably unintentional 
penalties on donor advised funds and supporting organizations. 

Moreover, foundations should be given flexibility with regard to reasonable ex- 
penses. At a minimum, reimbursements for services from vendors, including sole 
proprietors, should be permitted, particularly in situations where a donor advised 
fund or supporting organization has clear documentation from the vendor and sup- 
port for the expenditure is directly related to a charitable program or purpose. For 
example, some donors want to host fundraising activities such as sporting or social 
events that encourage others to contribute to a donor advised fund. The fund could 
have one of many varied purposes including making grants that support research 
for a disease or making grants for memorial or educational objectives. Expenses for 
such events can be appropriately charged to a donor advised fund. However, for a 
variety of reasons including avoiding dealing with multiple vendors who helped with 
the event and writing many small checks, some community foundations elect to re- 
imburse the donor for his or her expenditures. Foundations should be able to do this 
without concern. Foundations should be able to make payments directly to such ven- 
dors without concern that such payments will constitute taxable distributions. It is 
not always feasible for a foundation to exercise expenditure responsibility but there 
are ways to ensure that the expenses are appropriately related and legitimate. 

Without appropriate flexibility, donors with donor advised funds may be forced to 
cease participation in many charitable fundraising events which are a vital source 
of funding to benefit local communities. Donors often recommend donations to char- 
ities for fundraising events that produce most of the charities’ revenue. For example, 
a charity may sell tickets to a concert, sporting event, or dinner to raise money for 
its charitable mission. These events yield many donations for charities, yet some 
provisions of the PPA may decrease the amount of support charities receive through 
their fundraising events. The PPA provisions prohibit community foundations from 
making grants from donor advised funds which confer more than an “incidental ben- 
efit” to a donor or related party. Previously, many community foundations made 
grants to charitable organizations which offer donors admission to fundraising 
events if the foundation only paid the charitable portion from the donor advised 
fund and the donor paid the cost of any personal benefits, such as the value of a 
meal or party favors. The accuracy of this process is ensured because charities are 
required to state the fair market value of any goods and/or services a donor may 
receive through a fundraising event. The foundation can deduct the value of the 
goods and/or services to determine the tax-deductible portion of the donation. Be- 
cause of uncertainty after the PPA was enacted, some community foundations have 
required that either a gift from a donor’s donor advised fund not be made, or if the 
gift is made, the donor must promise he will not attend the fundraising event. It 
is very onerous for a foundation to try to monitor whether or not a donor has at- 
tended a fundraising event to which his donor advised fund has made a gift. It 
should be permissible for a community foundation to verify the value of any benefits 
associated with a fundraising event and only pay the cost of the charitable portion 
from the donor’s donor advised fund. 

In sum, we ask that the PPA bookkeeping provisions be interpreted and applied 
in a logical manner to which donors and charities can easily abide. 

Donors Should Be “Invested!” 

While a donor should not have investment control over the charitable assets in 
a donor-advised fund, some donors have valuable investment expertise and could 
provide positive contributions to the investment growth of charitable assets. We be- 
lieve donors should be welcome to make recommendations about the investment of 
charitable assets held in donor-advised funds, subject to the actual investment con- 
trol and approval of the community foundation staff members and trustees. 

A distinction must be made between investment control and investment advice. 
If a donor best understands his charitable goals regarding grant making, a donor 
should be able to make suggestions regarding the investment strategy for a donor 
advised fund. A donor should expect to have a reasonable choice of investment op- 
tions by which to grow the assets and maximize grants to the community. 

In closely held stocks or alternative assets, the donor and the independent board 
of the foundation must work together to make sure that the maximum possible out- 
come is achieved so that the community benefits. To date, discussions regarding il- 
liquid assets have not been productive. Any future legislation and regulation on 
these issues should avoid unnecessary negative outcomes such as “fire sales.” 

It is important for the donor to feel as if he is an active partner with the commu- 
nity foundation. It has been our practical experience that the more a donor is en- 
gaged in the fiduciary management of the fund, the more thoughtful and engaged 
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he is in the granting of the funds. In other words, donors want to see their fund 
get positive returns on investments in both monetary and community benefits. 

By definition, a donor’s advice plays a central role in making grants from a donor- 
advised fund. This allows donor engagement in a way that motivates charitable giv- 
ing. It also expands the community foundation’s knowledge of the community and 
its non-profit organizations. As long as the sponsoring public charity, such as a com- 
munity foundation, retains control over the investment and distribution of the as- 
sets, there is no violation of the underlying basis for allowing a charitable contribu- 
tion deduction. Following donor advice does not indicate an inappropriate level of 
donor control. It may simply mean that the donors are recommending grants to 
verifiable, legitimate and effective nonprofit organizations. Community foundation 
staff members and trustees should augment a donor’s judgment with their own pro- 
fessional and objective knowledge about the nonprofit grant recipient, its current 
nonprofit status and its legitimacy and effectiveness. The same level of a charitable 
contribution deduction would be available to the donor if the assets were given di- 
rectly from the donor to the nonprofit. But by utilizing a donor-advised fund at a 
very low fee (most community foundations charge an annual one percent adminis- 
trative fee), several benefits can be claimed for promoting additional charitable giv- 
ing. Furthermore, the collaboration with and oversight of the community foundation 
are gained as added value for the promotion of good grant making. 

In sum, we ask that a key distinction is made between investment control and 
investment advice in the application of the PPA provisions regarding donor invest- 
ments. 

We Support a 5% Distribution Requirement 

Overall, we support the implementation of a payout requirement for donor ad- 
vised funds or supporting organizations. A payout commensurate with the private 
foundation requirement (five percent annually) is justified. However, the payout re- 
quirement should be applied to the aggregate of those funds. The circumstances in 
each donor advised fund are too unique to make a uniform five percent payout re- 
quirement for each fund feasible. Any regulation that would require tracking and 
apply a payout requirement per fund would unnecessarily add yet another layer of 
administrative burden on an already over-taxed foundation staff and ultimately re- 
duce the positive impact to the community. 

Donor advised funds should be permitted to maintain their flexibility which will 
in turn meiximize their benefit to the community. Some funds may need to accumu- 
late over time in order to make a large grant that will have a more significant im- 
pact. Others have assets which require multiple years to liquidate appropriately. A 
payout in the aggregate would be a more efficient and effective way to ensure that 
there is a minimum aggregated annual distribution by all donor advised funds 
across the nation. 

Donor Advised Funds and Supporting Organizations Should Be Allowed to 
Participate in IRA Charitable Rollover 

Section 1201 provides for “charitable IRA rollovers” to virtually any charitable or- 
ganization (including private foundations), but would prohibit rollovers to donor ad- 
vised funds or supporting organizations. Donor advised funds and supporting orga- 
nizations should be permitted recipients of charitable IRA rollovers for several rea- 
sons. 

• The Securities Industry Association has requested IRS confirmation that IRA 
trustees/custodians are not obligated to verify charitable requirements under 
Sec. 1201. Thus, donor advised funds and supporting organizations can serve 
as a valuable resource to verify the actual charitable intent of the transaction. 

• Donor advised funds and supporting organizations can serve as a valuable tool 
to help achieve charitable aims in a community. Donor advised funds allow for 
strategic deployment of charitable resources so that a donor’s (whether it be a 
family, individual or corporation) funds can be used for the maximum benefit 
of the community, not simply one organization. 

• Donor advised funds could help assure that IRA dollars are actually used for 
charitable purposes. Donor advised fund administrators possess expertise on 
charitable grant-making whereas IRA administrators do not. The PPA turns the 
IRA of every citizen into a donor directed fund that is arguably being adminis- 
tered by people who may not fully understand the complexities of charitable 
grant-making. Moreover, IRA administrators do not have the time and re- 
sources to investigate whether or not a beneficiary is a bona fide charity. Donor 
advised fund administrators have practices in place to ensure that charitable 
dollars will be distributed to qualified charities. 
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• With donor advised funds (or supporting organizations), the IRA rollover could 
easily support multiple charities. It is unlikely that the IRA administrator 
would allow the donor to disburse their donation to multiple charities. A com- 
munity foundation for example can efficiently distribute this money into the 
community. 

• Donor advised funds play an important role in charitable giving, and serve as 
a valuable tool to help donors achieve their charitable goals. As reported in the 
Wall Street Journal (Au^st 1, 2006) donor advised funds are increasingly pop- 
ular, distributing $3.3 billion to other charitable organizations in 2005, an in- 
crease of 20.8% over the amount granted in 2004. Donor advised funds provide 
efficiency and flexibility in charitable giving, and are an ideal charitable entity 
to use in a charitable IRA rollover. 

• Given that donor advised funds are now subject to as or more stringent rules 
than private foundations, they should be eligible recipients for IRA rollovers. 
From an enforcement and/or compliance perspective, Congress and the IRS 
should be encouraging donors to use well-run sponsoring organizations of donor 
advised funds. Donor advised funds are well-qualified to identify and transmit 
funds to qualifying charities because they perform such transactions day-in and 
day-out during the regular course of their charitable activities. 

In sum, we ask that donor advised funds and supporting organizations be per- 
mitted to participate in IRA charitable rollovers. 

In Unique Circumstances, the PPA Can Unfairly Limit Scholarship Funds 
and Disaster/Emergency Relief Funds 

In some instances, advisory committees to scholarship funds and employer-created 
emergency relief or disaster relief funds are not appointed or controlled by the com- 
munity foundation. Rather, the donor and/or persons appointed by the donor serve 
on the advisory committee and they review applications and select scholarship re- 
cipients. Typically, the funds follow an objective and nondiscriminatory selection 
process similar to a private foundation and review the final selections made by the 
committees to ensure they followed such a process. However, under the PPA, these 
funds would be classified as donor advised funds and prohibited from making dis- 
tributions to individuals. Thus, we ask you to consider the following technical cor- 
rections: 

• If a fund can demonstrate it has proper checks and balances in place equivalent 
to showing that it is following a private foundation’s objective and nondiscrim- 
inatory selection process approved by its board, such funds should not be con- 
sidered donor advised funds under the PPA. 

• In the event a scholarship fund is classified as a donor advised fund, the schol- 
arship fund can make scholarship checks payable to a school and in so doing 
comply with the rule regarding prohibited grants to individuals. 

Closing Comments 

The PPA has provided some necessary and well-placed guidance for the charitable 
community as a whole. As a result, we expect to experience many benefits. However, 
we are concerned that particular provisions may be misinterpreted and lead to un- 
foreseen circumstances that will make charitable giving and the continued work of 
charities difficult and sometimes impossible. 

We appreciate the opportunity to participate in this very important process. 


League of Women Voters of Arlington, Virginia 

July 31, 2007 

Chairman Lewis 
Ways and Means Committee 
House of Representatives 
U.S. Congress 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

I am writing to share with you the difficulties that the Pension Protection Act of 
2006 has created for the League of Women Voters of Arlington, VA in operating our 
small scholarship program. 

We created this scholarship program 15 years ago, in honor of a member who was 
killed in a car accident. Every year we award a scholarship in the amount of $1,000 
to $1,500 to one or two graduating seniors who plan to enter college in programs 
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related to public service. High school counselors notify students about applying and 
obtain the applications from them. A committee of local League members reviews 
the applications, interviews the applicants, and selects the winner(s). The majority 
of recipients are low income minority students with substantial needs for financial 
assistance in order to attend college. Over the years, some League members have 
donated between $50.00 and $100.00 per year to the scholarship fund. No relative 
of a League member has ever received a scholarship. The scholarship fund is admin- 
istered for us by the Arlington County Community Foundation (ACCF). 

According to ACCF, the Pension Protection Act requires that we change our proc- 
ess in the following ways: 


• Change the composition of the selecting committee so that a majority of mem- 
bers are non-League members. This dilutes the commitment of local League 
members, and creates the burden of trying to find other interested individuals 
to serve. 

• Eliminate from service on the committee any League member (or other person) 
who has contributed to the scholarship fund, regardless of the dollar amount 
given. This again reduces the number of potential volunteers, and discourages 
involvement of those individuals most committed to the scholarship program. 

• Submit detailed documentation to ACCF about how our applicants are recruited 
and screened, as well as the names of members and non-members serving on 
the scholarship committee. We are in the process of providing this information. 
However, given that we are an organization of volunteers, additional paperwork 
requirements impose a hardship on us. 

We have spent a considerable amount of volunteer time in the last year trying 
to understand the requirements of the Pension Protection Act in relation to our 
scholarship program, and we are now in the process of tr3dng to comply. From our 
point of view, these requirements do not improve the management or administration 
of our scholarship program. Rather, the Act has made the process more labor-inten- 
sive, with no visible advantages. 

Thank you for considering our concerns. 


Sincerely, 


Nancy E. Tate 
President 


Statement of National Cattlemen’s Beef Association 

The National Cattlemen’s Beef Association (NCBA) appreciates the opportunity to 
comment on the charitable provisions of the 2006 Pension Protection Act (PPA). Pro- 
ducer-directed and consumer-focused, NCBA is the largest and oldest organization 
representing America’s cattle industry, and it is dedicated to preserving the beef in- 
dustry’s heritage and future profitability through leadership in education, mar- 
keting and public policy. 

Section 1206 of the PPA changed the teix incentive for voluntary conservation do- 
nations — donations by private landowners that retire development rights to protect 
significant wildlife, scenic, and historic resources — and NCBA strongly supports 
H.R. 1576 which would make these provisions permanent. By providing a more sig- 
nificant tax benefit for conservation donations, this provision opens the door to vol- 
untary, landowner-led conservation on millions of acres of land across the country, 
and it is particularly helpful to family farmers, ranchers, and other moderate-in- 
come landowners. It is also worth noting that many of these donations are made 
to local, community-based charities dedicated to keeping land in agriculture, con- 
serving important wildlife habitats, and protecting important open space and his- 
toric resources. 

In the short time since the bill’s passage, this provision has greatly increased the 
interest in and use of voluntary conservation easement donations across the coun- 
try, particularly among the farmers and ranchers who own the vast majority of 
America’s private land resources. It provides a real and effective incentive for pri- 
vate landowners to contribute to saving our Nation’s wildlife, watersheds, working 
farmlands, and our scenic and historic heritage. 

The donation of a perpetual conservation easement to a conservation organization 
is a serious and complex decision for any landowner, involving the disposition of 
what is usually their family’s most valuable asset. It is a decision that cannot and 
should not be rushed by a deadline. We thank you for your cosponsorship of H.R. 
1576, and urge you to do all you can to see that it is enacted into law. We look 
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forward to working with you and your Subcommittee on this and other issues in- 
volving the protection and conservation of our Nation’s natural resources. 


Statement of National Christian Foundation 

I serve as General Counsel to National Christian Charitable Foundation, Inc. 
(“NCF”), a Christian community foundation with its headquarters in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. NCF is exempt from federal income teix under Code Section 501(c)(3), and quali- 
fies as a public charity (rather than a private foundation) under Code Sections 
509(a)(1) and 170(b)(l)(A)(vi). It maintains donor advised funds, and it is supported 
in its charitable service by several supporting organizations. Additionally, we are lo- 
cated just north of Atlanta, Georgia and are pleased that someone from Georgia is 
leading the effort to strengthen American charity. We are also honored to fund effec- 
tive charities in your district in Atlanta. NCF appears in the 2006 Chronicle of Phi- 
lanthropy report as the 4th largest charitable organization in Georgia (29th largest 
in the United States). 

I write in response to your subcommittee’s request of June 12, 2007, for comments 
regarding Title XII, Provisions Relating to Exempt Organizations, of the Pension 
Protection Act of 2006, P.L. 109-280 (the “Act”). We are very grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the Act because it has introduced significant unwarranted 
barriers to our charitable work, as well as uncertainty regarding what it prohibits 
and what it allows. 

Part 1 of Subtitle B of Title XII imposes heightened reporting and recordkeeping 
requirements and increased penalties for noncompliance with existing rules, and it 
eliminates deductions for contributions of property of doubtful charitable value. We 
applaud these enforcement provisions. Parts 2 and 3 are different. While captioned 
“Improved Accountability,” they actually impose new rules and restrictions appar- 
ently intended to prevent private benefit that in fact the Code already prohibits. 
Moreover, they single out donor advised funds (“DAFs”) and supporting organiza- 
tions (“SOs”). 

We believe Parts 2 and 3 significantly impede worthwhile charitable activities, 
and have no foundation in any rational public policy. We identify below modifica- 
tions and clarifying corrections to those parts that we believe are necessary to re- 
move unnecessary obstacles to charity. 

Misconceptions Underlying Parts 2 and 3 

Parts 2 and 3 impose private-foundation rules on DAFs and SOs, treating them 
essentially as private foundations, and sometimes — astoundingly — treating them 
more harshly than private foundations. In so doing, the sponsors of these parts be- 
tray a lack of appreciation for the value of DAFs and SOs, an unwarranted and un- 
precedented hostility to private donor influence, and lack of thought about the obvi- 
ous differences between these charitable structures and private foundations. 

Donor advised funds and supporting organizations increase charitable giving, and 
correspondingly, charitable work, and enable donors to provide valuable, diverse 
input. 

DAFs and SOs increase the amount of contributions to charity, thereby increasing 
the level of good work charities can do, improving social conditions in the United 
States and abroad, and decreasing the burdens of government. Donors give more 
when they know they will be able to participate in decisions regarding ultimate 
charitable distribution. Donors give more when they can make large contributions 
efficiently all at once, without the necessity of identif 3 dng immediately the ultimate 
charitable beneficiaries. Donors give more, and more frequently, when their hearts 
are engaged by participation in the ultimate distribution decisions. 

At the same time, DAF sponsoring and supported organizations are better able 
than smaller charities to develop the specialized, relatively expensive expertise re- 
quired to receive, hold, and liquidate complex gifts of assets other than cash and 
publicly-traded securities. Frequently the largest gifts, those that produce the most 
resources for charitable use, are such complex gifts. DAF sponsoring organizations 
and supported organizations efficiently spread the costs of developing such expertise 
and handling such assets over numerous contributions and charities. 

On the other side of the ledger, donors to DAFs and SOs provide valuable assist- 
ance to sponsoring and supported organizations in identifying for distributions and 
expenditures worthwhile charitable endeavors and the charities that best pursue 
those endeavors. 

This donor input makes giving through DAFs and SOs democratic giving; it 
spreads charitable choices over a broad spectrum of people rather than confining 
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those choices to the leaders of a few grant-making public charities and foundations. 
It is efficient, free-market giving that requires charitable causes and the charities 
that pursue them to compete for contributions from numerous potential donors. 
Moreover, it is dispersed giving that allows for experimentation by innovative char- 
ities without large-scale risk of waste or harm from failed experiments. These bene- 
fits are not realized in forced contributions (taxation) or in contributions to large 
grant-making charities with centralized decisionmaking and relatively limited donor 
input. 

Donor influence for charitable purposes is not and has never been considered in- 
herently bad. 

The sponsors of Parts 2 and 3 appear to have acted on a general sense that donor 
influence is a bad thing. This is unprecedented and unjustified. 

The legislative history of the Teix Reform Act of 1969 identifies concern about 
abuse of private foundations for private benefit — not a simplistic aversion to private 
donor influence — as the reason for the restrictions and disincentives imposed on pri- 
vate foundations in that Act. See Treasury Report on Private Foundations 5-10, 
Staff of House Comm, on Ways and Means, 89th Cong. 

In fact, the intent of the charitable-contribution deduction as identified by the Su- 
preme Court is exactly to encourage private charitable action. See Bob Jones Uni- 
versity V. United States, 461 U.S. 574, 590 (1983) (purpose of deduction is “to en- 
courage the development of private institutions that serve a useful public purpose” 
(emphasis supplied)). Clearly neither Congress nor the Supreme Court has treated 
private control over choices within the bounds of 501(c)(3) as an evil in itself. To 
the contrary, our laws historically demonstrate a belief that numerous private ac- 
tors, some large and some small, make better decisions, as a whole, than does a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy. DAF and SO structures stand squarely in this tradition. 

There is no reason to believe that somehow centralized decisionmakers in a few 
large public charities, unaided by donor input, make better charitable choices than 
do boards and staff of DAF sponsoring organizations aided by input from numerous 
donors, or leaders of SOs subject to supervision by the supported organizations. 

Likewise, there is no reason to believe that public charities without donor input 
make better decisions about the timing of ultimate distribution or expenditure. Once 
given to a DAF or SO (or even a private foundation), funds may not be used for 
the donor’s private benefit; thus, a donor gains no personal benefit by withholding 
funds for a need of which he or she has been convinced. In fact, donors who advise 
DAF sponsoring organizations to make distributions serve as a check on the motiva- 
tion directors, officers, and staff of other kinds of public charities may feel to with- 
hold distributions and expenditures inappropriately in order to assure the continu- 
ation of their livelihoods. 

Treating donor advised funds and supporting organizations like private founda- 
tions (and sometimes worse) is unjustified: unlike a private foundation, a donor ad- 
vised fund structure, as well as a supporting organization structure, checks a do- 
nor’s use for his private benefit. 

Of course the risk of private benefit outside the bounds of 501(c)(3) is a bad thing, 
but that risk in a DAF or SO structure logically is less than any such risk perceived 
to attend private foundations, and is no greater than any such risk that may attend 
any other kind of public charity. Accordingly, it is inappropriate to subject a DAF 
or SO to private foundation restrictions and disincentives. 

DAF and SO structures provide for an independent check on a donor’s power to 
use his contributed funds for private interests that is in addition to the checks 
present in a private foundation structure. This check is the interest of the inde- 
pendent directors and officers in assuring that the sponsoring organization or SO 
complies with the requirements for its exempt status and truly advances worthwhile 
charitable interests. Whatever the risk that a foundation controlled by an indi- 
vidual, family, or business will expend funds for inappropriate purposes, expend too 
little for charitable purposes, unduly delay charitable expenditures, or expend funds 
for a private interest (we expect such incidents are relatively infrequent), the risk 
that a fund or organization merely advised or influenced by such an interest is sig- 
nificantly smaller. This is the reason that, according to the Senate Report on the 
1969 Act, SOs do not “give rise to the problems which led to the restrictions and 
limitations” on private foundations. S. REP. No. 91-552, at 56 (1969). The same is 
true for DAFs. 

In summary, DAFs and SOs are useful structures resistant to abuse, and should 
be encouraged rather than discouraged. 

Specific Problematic Provisions and Proposed Changes 

The Act has produced the negative effects discussed below. We suggest that Con- 
gress make the following modifications to the Act’s provisions in response. 
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Prohibition Against Distributions From a DAF To any Natural Person — Code Sec- 
tion 4966(c)(1)(A). Rescind, or at least clarify that “distribution” means only gratu- 
itous payments. 

The prohibition against a DAF making a distribution “to any natural person” 
blocks many gifts to needy people that will simply go unmade through any other 
means. It should be rescinded. 

No other public charity — and not even a private foundation — is prohibited from 
making benevolence distributions to the poor. There is no public policy justification 
for such a prohibition against any charitable organization, and especially not 
against a DAF or SO: a donor is just as likely as a public-charity or private-founda- 
tion employee to identify worthy needy recipients. Moreover, a distribution from a 
DAF must be approved by independent staff members of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion who are concerned to maintain its tax-exempt status. Accordingly, a DAF be- 
nevolence distribution is no more likely to provide an improper private benefit than 
is a benevolence distribution made by a public-charity employee without any donor 
input, and is less likely to do so than is a private-foundation benevolence distribu- 
tion. 

The fear that “distribution” might be construed to include compensation payments 
prevents any direct charitable action with DAF funds. For example, a sponsoring 
organization may not use DAF funds to hire a missionary, teacher, or researcher. 
At the least, then, the DAF community needs a clear definition of “distribution” that 
confines its meaning to gratuitous payments and excludes payments of compensa- 
tion. 

Congress should not shut down direct good work by a DAF unless for a compelling 
reason, and there is no such reason when the Code already prohibits private benefit 
and private inurement, and when DAF pa3Tnents are subject to approval by disin- 
terested board members with input from disinterested staff members of the spon- 
soring organization. “Distribution” customarily refers to a payment not made in ex- 
change for goods, services, or a promise to repay. Thus, Congress probably intended 
the same meaning in the Act, and this should be made clear. 

Prohibition Against Distributions From a DAF To a Type III Non-Functionally-Inte- 
grated Supporting Organization — Code Sections 4966(c)(2)(A), (d)(4)(A)(i), and 
4943(f)(6)(B). Suspend effectiveness until the Treasury Department issues Regula- 
tions defining “functionally integrated Type III supporting organization.” 

The Act recognizes the two categories of Type III SOs established in the Regula- 
tions, those that qualify as SOs on account of their integration into the operations 
of their supported organizations (functionally-integrated SOs), and those that do not 
qualify as functionally-integrated SOs and therefore must make distributions to 
their supported organizations (non-functionally-integrated SOs). The Act prohibits a 
DAF from making distributions to a non-functionally-integrated SO unless the DAF 
sponsoring organization exercises cumbersome expenditure responsibility over the 
distribution. 

The problem is that the definition of a functionally-integrated SO in the Regula- 
tions is undeveloped and vague. Therefore, it is impossible to determine what quali- 
fies as a functionally-integrated SO and what qualifies as a non-functionally-inte- 
grated SO. 

In this state of uncertainty, a supported organization no longer can make distribu- 
tions to a SO that it believes to be functionally inte^ated but cannot be sure is 
functionally integrated. Being able to make these distributions is beneficial because 
it enables the supported organization in essence to receive and liquidate complex 
gifts and then hold the proceeds for its Type III SOs, distributing funds to them 
just as needed to make grants or conduct operations. Like other supported organiza- 
tions, NCF has developed technical expertise required to receive, process, hold, and 
liquidate non-cash contributions, and employs the experienced, trained staff nec- 
essary to manage receipting, investment, and administrative functions. Moreover, 
the supported organization through this practice maintains direct control over the 
funds the SO needs, and therefore greater control over the SO to assure that it oper- 
ates exclusively to carry out the purposes of the supported organization. At the 
same time, the supported organization and all the funds it holds, including the 
funds in the particular DAF, are shielded from the SO’s liabilities. 

Accordingly, this provision should be suspended until the Treasury Department 
clarifies the meaning of “functionally integrated.” 

Prohibition on DAF Distributions that Produce More Than Incidental Benefit To a 
Donor — Code Section 4967. Clarify that distribution is permissible if it would be de- 
ductible as a contribution paid directly by the donor. 
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The Act does not define what a more-than-incidental benefit is. Accordingly, a 
DAF cannot now safely make a distribution to a public charity that then uses the 
funds to pay travel and other expenses of useful ministry performed by the donor, 
even though the donor could pay those expenses directly and receive a charitable- 
contribution deduction. Similarly, a DAF cannot safely make a distribution to a pub- 
lic charity as part of a fundraising event in which the donor pays separately for a 
banquet, golf tournament, or similar premium item, even though the donor could 
pay the charity directly and receive a partial deduction. Moreover, there is great 
concern among community funds and their donors that making distributions in ful- 
fillment of a donor’s pledge provides a more than incidental benefit. These possible 
interpretations of the Act would serve no purpose other than as traps for the un- 
wary. 

Accordingly, Section 4967 should be amended to clarify that a distribution will not 
be deemed to result in a more than incidental benefit if the full amount of the dis- 
tribution would be deductible as a charitable contribution if paid by the donor. 

Doing so would in essence make authoritative the explanation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Teixation that a more than incidental benefit is one that would reduce a 
donor’s contribution deduction if a charity provides it in exchange for such contribu- 
tion. 

Prohibition On Payment By DAF or SO Of Even Reasonable Compensation To Do- 
nors (or Substantial Contributors), Related Persons, or Donor-Designated Advisors — 
Code Sections 4958(c)(2) and (3), (f)(1)(D), (7), 4966(d)(2)(A)(iii). Rescind the “first- 
dollar” definition of excess benefit transaction, or at least clarify that the prohibition 
of any compensation does not apply to an independent investment advisor rec- 
ommended by the donor. 

The Act amends Code Section 4958 to add donors to DAFs, substantial contribu- 
tors to SOs, and persons related to them to the list of disqualified persons to whom 
an exempt organization may not provide excess benefits, on pain of the disqualified 
person and organization managers incurring substantial penalties. We believe these 
are reasonable additions. 

However, the Act goes further and defines an excess benefit transaction as paying 
any compensation for services, even the “first dollar,” to one of these new disquali- 
fied persons. This rule prevents a DAF or SO from paying reasonable compensation 
to qualified donors and related persons for direct charitable work (social work, evan- 
gelism, teaching, etc.), grant investigation and auditing, general administration, or 
investment management. A quirk in the definition of a donor-related person for 
DAF purposes also prevents a DAF from compensating any professional investment 
advisor recommended by the donor. 

This first-dollar definition of excess benefit transaction should be rescinded. (If it 
is not, at least Section 4958(f)(7) should be amended to clarify that its list of dis- 
qualified persons does not include an investment advisor with no relation to the 
donor other than that the donor recommended that the DAF sponsoring organiza- 
tion engage him for investment advice.) 

The first-dollar prohibition of compensation is inexplicable. Donors and related 
persons make excellent service-providers. They naturally are mission-minded, and 
motivated to assure that their (or their family member’s) contributed dollars are 
used efficiently. For the same reason, they carefully select whom they recommend 
as service-providers. It is not rational to bar a skilled service provider — especially 
one who is personally motivated to achieve and protect maximum funds for his or 
her charitable concerns — from serving a DAF or SO merely because he or she is the 
donor or has been recommended by the donor. 

Moreover, this first-dollar prohibition applies only to DAF and SO structures and 
not to any other type of exempt organization, not even a private foundation, even 
though DAF and SO structures better protect against unreasonable compensation. 
The independent directors and officers of a DAF sponsoring organization or sup- 
ported organization exercise overriding legal control and supervision to prevent a 
donor from receiving unreasonable compensation, and they are motivated to do so 
in order to protect the organization’s exempt status and mission. In the context of 
a DAF, the directors and officers feel a special motivation: they must protect the 
tax-advantaged status of the entire sponsoring organization, including the DAFs of 
all other donors. 

Prohibition Against DAF Owning Excess Business Holdings — Code Section 4943. Re- 
scind the prohibition. 

Extending the excess business holding prohibition to DAFs discourages donors 
from contributing valuable business income streams, and thereby reduces funds for 
charity and constricts charitable work. 
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Most wealth available for gifting exists in the form of interests in businesses rath- 
er than cash. Many of these interests produce significant revenue streams even 
though they are not readily marketable or are transfer-restricted. Often the donor 
and charity correctly believe the charity will benefit more from holding these inter- 
ests and continuing to receive the revenue streams for a long period of time than 
from liquidating them immediately. Business interests are where the wealth lies, 
and gifts of those interests hold tremendous promise for turning American business 
into an engine for charitable good here and around the world. Charities are able 
to tap into this source through use of the DAF structure. 

For the following reasons, the DAF structure facilitates gifts of business interests, 
and without it most of those gifts will not be made. First, a DAF enables a donor 
of a business interest to give once, at the particular time the donor is able to give, 
while spreading the funds among several needy charities as their needs arise and 
as they prove their effectiveness over time. This gift-spreading reduces the risk that 
a donor’s gift will be used ineffectively or even wasted, or that it will over-fund a 
charity and cause it to become complacent, unaccountable, and moribund. Moreover, 
sometimes a gift is simply too large for one charity’s needs. Confining such large 
gifts to large charities stifles smaller, newer — perhaps more innovative — charities. 

Second, a DAF enables a donor to give to only one charity rather than being 
forced to attempt to split up the business interest among numerous charities. Split- 
ting a gift is unnecessarily expensive and time consuming, for both donor and char- 
ity. Moreover, a DAF sponsoring organization is able to develop the expertise re- 
quired to receive and hold business interests. Most operating public charities do not 
have this expertise, and it does not make economic sense to require them to dupli- 
cate the effort and expenditure of resources necessary to develop it. Similarly, a 
DAF sponsoring organization develops through experience the sophistication nec- 
essary to be a reasonable shareholder while also protecting the charitable benefit 
of the gift. At the least, a donor knows the risk of bad shareholder behavior is less 
when only one charity — one the donor has investigated thoroughly — owns an inter- 
est, than when numerous charities do. In contrast, splitting a business interest 
among numerous charities increases the risk of at least one unsophisticated charity 
either unnecessarily asserting minority shareholder rights, or passively enabling the 
donor to exclude the charity from the full benefits to which its ownership entitles 
it. 

Finally, a potential, eventual buyer of the donor’s and the charities’ interests is 
less likely to be interested in purchasing if it will have to deal with numerous char- 
ities rather than just one. This is also true of a donor’s partners in the enterprise 
who must often waive restrictions to allow the donor to transfer any of their interest 
to charity. If the charity is unsophisticated in these type gifts or if there are mul- 
tiple charities, it is understandably less likely that the charitable gift will occur. 

Accordingly, the prohibition against a DAF maintaining business holdings should 
be rescinded. 

Extending the private foundation restriction against excess business holdings to 
DAFs again demonstrates a failure to think about the differences between private 
foundations and DAFs. Congress identified the following concerns when it imposed 
the restriction on private foundations in 1969, none of which apply to DAFs: 

• Increased use of foundations to maintain control of businesses, and a cor- 
responding decrease in concern about producing income for charitable purposes. 
A donor concerned to maintain his control over his business will not contribute 
it to a DAF, which is controlled by independent directors and officers and over 
which he has only the power to advise. Likewise, the independent directors and 
officers of a DAF sponsoring organization can have no motivation to perpetuate 
a donor’s control to the detriment of the organization’s charitable mission. 

• Uncertainty in the law about what point business involvement or noncharitable 
purposes become substantial non-exempt purposes for which the only penalty 
is the harsh one of revoking exempt status. There of course would be uncer- 
tainty about when the purpose in the head of a donor who controls both busi- 
ness and foundation switches from charitable advancement to personal business 
advancement. There is no such uncertainty about the purposes of the inde- 
pendent directors and officers of a DAF sponsoring organization. 

• Diversion of most of the interest and attention of the foundation managers 
away from their charitable duties to the maintenance and improvement of the 
business. The donor who controls a foundation can force foundation personnel 
to attend to his business; the donor who merely advises a DAF has no such 
power over the personnel of the DAF sponsoring organization. 

• Where the charitable ownership predominates, the running of a business in a 
way that unfairly competes with businesses whose owners must pay teix on the 
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income derived from their businesses. This concern is effectively addressed by 
Unrelated Business Taxable Income rules, applicable to all charitable entities 
including DAF’s and SO’s. Moreover, the only reason the independent directors 
and officers of a DAF sponsoring organization would agree to accept, and then 
hold, a business interest is that the interest produces greater revenue for chari- 
table purposes than does another holding. In other words, the DAF sponsoring 
organization is motivated to maximize its revenue rather than maintain a busi- 
ness that can compete only with lower returns. In any event, this concern is 
no greater when a DAF sponsoring organization holds the interest than when 
any other kind of public charity holds it. 

See S. REP. No. 91-652 (1969), cited in Priv. Ltr. Ruling 199939046. Accordingly, 
there is no rational public policy interest that justifies the significant harm done 
to charity by extending the excess business holdings rule to DAFs. 

Exclusion of DAFs, SOs, and Private Foundations As Recipients of IRA Rollovers — 
Code Section 408(d)(8). Extend the IRA rollover at least to DAFs and SOs, and pref- 
erably to private foundations as well. 

The exclusion of DAFs, SOs, and private foundations as recipients of IRA rollovers 
limits overall funding for charitable work, and places these beneficial structures at 
a disadvantage relative to other types of public charities. The IRA rollover should 
be extended to each. 

The exclusion is nothing more than a means of discouraging or limiting giving to 
DAFs, SOs, and private foundations, similar to the way the 1969 legislation limited 
the deductibility of contributions to private foundations. As argued previously, hos- 
tility to donor influence generally is unjustified and unprecedented. At the least, 
DAFs and SOs should be added as permissible recipients of IRA rollovers since they 
are not subject to the perceived greater risk of private benefit that drives the var- 
ious private foundation disincentives. 

Thank you for your consideration of these significant barriers to charitable activi- 
ties thrown up by the Act, and of our requests for relief We would be pleased to 
provide additional information or other assistance to the Subcommittee as you may 
request. Our president or I would be very pleased to testify to the Subcommittee 
or assist you in any way regarding the great work we are able to do with input from 
our donors through the DAF and SO structures. 


Sincerely, 


Timothy W. Townsend 
General Counsel 


Statement of National Committee for Responsive Philanthropy 

NCRP recommends that the Committee: 

• Extend the charitable provisions found in the Pension Protection Act, including 
the IRA Rollover, and keep them in their current form. 

• Subject supporting organizations and donor-advised funds to the excise tax, 
similar to how private foundations already pay the tax, and dedicate the rev- 
enue to oversight of the sector. 

• Simplify the supporting organization structure by eliminating the Type III clas- 
sification, through which most abuses occur. 

• Develop a clear set of guidelines and requirements for international organiza- 
tions to be considered charitable organizations. 

As the nation’s premier philanthropic watchdog group, NCRP values this oppor- 
tunity to substantively contribute to the discussion, which we anticipate will have 
an impact on efforts to promote the public’s interest among foundations, corporate 
grantmakers, individual donors and public charities. 


Comments from the National Committee for Responsive Philanthropy 
July 30th, 2007 

The National Committee for Responsive Philanthropy (NCRP) is pleased to have 
the opportunity to provide comments to the House Ways and Means Committee on 
the subject of provisions relating to teix-exempt organizations contained in the Pen- 
sion Protection Act of 2006 (P.L. 109-280). 
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As the nation’s premier philanthropic watchdog with a 30-year track record of re- 
search and action on non-profit and philanthropic accountability, NCRP is well ac- 
quainted with the questions being addressed by the Committee. Throughout our 30- 
year history, NCRP has been at the forefront of bringing about substantive change 
in the philanthropic sector, and with the passage of the Pension Protection Act last 
year, NCRP believes significant steps were taken to make philanthropy more re- 
sponsive and address the needs of communities that need help the most. 

The efforts of the 109th Congress in passing the Pension Protection Act of 2006 
constituted, we believe, a noble starting point in the fight to significantly reform the 
practices of tax-exempt organizations in the United States. Notable among these re- 
visions were the regulations put in place on donor-advised funds, supporting organi- 
zations and private foundations. Many of the regulations put in place were long 
overdue and received the full support of both NCRP and other organizations in the 
philanthropic sector. However, despite the many substantial reform measures put 
in place by the Pension Protection Act, NCRP believes more can be done to strength- 
en the charitable community by revising several of the measures introduced with 
the legislation last year. 

In addition, the five new tax incentives that were introduced to help encourage 
charitable giving are set to expire at the end of 2007, and NCRP strongly believes 
they should be extended in their current state. Chief among these provisions is the 
IRA Rollover incentive, which permits taxpayers 70V2 and older to make tax-free do- 
nations from Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAs) to charitable organizations. 

Overall, NCRP strongly supported the passage of the Pension Protection Act and 
today fully endorses the vast majority of the provisions contained within it. Only 
a small portion of the legislation directly affects the non-profit community, with the 
main section being Title XII, also known as the portion of the bill pertaining to tax- 
exempt organizations. The giving incentives and reform measures included are a 
huge step forward toward increased transparency in the philanthropic sector, and 
the changes made have already had a substantial impact on the sector as a whole. 

NCRP welcomes the efforts of the 110th Congress to address the concerns of the 
philanthropic sector, and we believe the arrival of new leadership in Congress this 
session can truly bring about substantive change in the philanthropic community. 
The comments we have submitted below outline NCRP’s main concerns with the 
Pension Protection Act and highlights the sections of the bill we feel deserve reex- 
amination by the Ways and Means Committee; in addition, we have also outlined 
several areas we believe deserve the attention of the Committee going forward when 
considering new legislation pertaining to the non-profit and philanthropic sectors. 

TAX INCENTIVES FOR CHARITABLE GIVING 

The passage of the Pension Protection Act last August brought with it five new 
tax incentives that were put in place to encourage greater contributions to chari- 
table organizations. All five of these incentives have had a positive effect on commu- 
nities all over the United States, and NCRP strongly supports extending these pro- 
grams before they are due to expire at the end of the 2007 calendar year. Tax de- 
ductions allowed for food and book donations especially are programs that we be- 
lieve will significantly benefit the American people; new legislation from the 110th 
Congress that permanently extends these programs is highly recommended and en- 
couraged by NCRP. 

The Pension Protection Act includes a teix incentive relating to IRA accounts, and 
the provision allows taxpayers 7 OV 2 and older to make tax-free donations to public 
charitable organizations. The donations have had a remarkable effect on commu- 
nities all over the country, and NCRP supports legislation that would keep the IRA 
rollover program in its current state and permanently extend the provisions that are 
contained. Any changes to the requirement of which charitable organizations are eli- 
gible to receive these tax-free contributions would detract from the primary purpose 
of the IRA Rollover in the first place, which was to provide IRA account holders the 
opportunity to make charitable donations that would best serve the interests of the 
charitable community. 

Current restrictions in the Pension Protection Act prevent IRA account holders 
from making teix-free contributions to donor-advised funds, supporting organizations 
or private foundations. Legislation introduced in Congress this year by the House 
and Senate (H.R. 1419 and S. 819, respectively) would repeal these restrictions and 
allow contributions to be made to these funds. NCRP is concerned that if these re- 
strictions are lifted, more money will be taken away from public charities and will 
sit in donor-advised funds or private foundations unused. By sitting in the bank ac- 
counts of large private foundations, money that could have been donated to public 
charities directly will simply add to the assets of foundations. By extending the cur- 
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rent IRA rollover teix credit in its current state, NCRP believes that money contrib- 
uted from these IRA accounts will truly be put to the best use possible. 

DONOR-ADVISED FUNDS 

The passage of the Pension Protection Act brought forth the first substantive ef- 
fort to regulate donor-advised funds. The vast majority of the provisions contained 
in the Pension Protection Act are changes that NCRP supports, and many are 
changes that were advocated by NCRP in the years leading up to the passage of 
the Act last August. However, there a few issues we feel should be corrected relat- 
ing to donor-advised funds, and these include a payout requirement, the teix issue 
arising from donations to a donor-advised fund in place of a donation to a private 
foundation and the issue of excessive donor control. 

In passing the Pension Protection Act, lawmakers removed an expected provision 
that would call for a minimum annual required level of distributions for donor-ad- 
vised funds, a provision which NCRP fully supported. Instead of including the provi- 
sion in the bill, the Pension Protection Act calls for a study commissioned by the 
Treasury Department and the secretary of the Treasury to answer several questions 
relating to donor-advised funds and supporting organizations. These questions in- 
clude: whether tax deductions for contributions to supporting organizations and 
donor-advised funds are appropriate given how donated assets are used, and wheth- 
er the donor receives any benefits from the transaction, either directly or indirectly; 
second, whether there should be a payout requirement on donor-advised funds; and 
finally, whether the retention by donors of rights associated with their contribution 
is consistent with the teix treatment of donations as completed gifts. The Treasury 
Department’s study is set to be completed and turned into the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee some time before the end of 2007. NCRP submitted comments in April of this 
year to the IRS relating to the Treasury study, and the study, when released, will 
hopefully be responsive to the issues we raised in our comments, which can be 
viewed on our website. 

NCRP feels that there are a few minor inadequacies in the Pension Protection Act 
that should be corrected by future pieces of legislation. The first of these measures 
concerns donations being made to a donor-advised fund in place of a gift to a private 
foundation. Deduction limits already in place that prevent large, unethical gifts to 
private foundations are a needed check against tax abuse in the United States. Be- 
cause of these laws, donors have the potential to make significant tax-exempt con- 
tributions to donor-advised funds to try and circumvent tax responsibilities. The 
Pension Protection Act does not address this problem. We realize that correcting all 
the problems relating to tax evasion with teix-exempt organizations is far from cer- 
tain, but with legislation aimed at correcting these evasion techniques, the sector 
can become more responsive to the needs of the constituents they claim to be rep- 
resenting. 

The second concern we have found in the Pension Protection Act relating to donor- 
advised funds concerns the issue of excessive donor control. One of the key require- 
ments for a fund to be considered a “donor-advised fund” is the notion that the 
donor has the right to provide advice on how the fund makes investments or dona- 
tions. A donor can recommend which charities receive the funds, but the foundation 
administering the fund is under no legal obligation to allocate the funds per the re- 
quest of the donor. When a grant is made from a donor-advised fund to the donor’s 
private foundation, we believe the transaction of funds constitutes excessive donor 
control. While technically allowed under the Pension Protection Act, which allows 
a donor-advised fund to make a donation to any organization, NCRP believes action 
should be taken to address the unethical nature of grants and donations being made 
from a donor-advised fund to a private foundation that features the same individual. 

SUPPORTING ORGANIZATIONS 

The structure currently set in place by the Pension Protection Act regarding sup- 
porting organizations is confusing at best. The distinctions between Type I, Type II 
and Type III organizations, despite the clarification brought forth in the bill, still 
remain unclear. The definitional tests put in place remain complex, and with no 
clear, transparent definitional test in place, the potential for abuse and fraud re- 
mains high. This is most true with Type III supporting organizations, where the 
control by the sponsored legislation is the weakest and the potential for abuse is 
the strongest. With Type I and Type II supporting organizations, there is at least 
some level of control set in place, and because of this, the abuse of funds is less 
likely to occur. We urge Congress to look into revising the section of the Pension 
Protection Act dealing with supporting organizations and scrapping the category of 
Type III supporting organizations all together; by eliminating this category and re- 
fining the definitions and classification of supporting organizations, the hope is that 
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greater transparency and responsiveness will result. NCRP addressed the issue of 
Type III organizations in our comments to the IRS back in April 2007. 

Similar to our argument for a minimum annual required level of distributions for 
donor-advised funds, NCRP believes the same rule should be applied to supporting 
organizations. To achieve a maximum level of accountability concerning supporting 
organizations, and donor-advised funds, all efforts should be made to ensure strong- 
er disclosure of the distributions made by the funds. NCRP would like to see legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress this session concerning an effort to require “real time” 
disclosure of grants made by supporting organizations that would result in detailed, 
unrestricted disclosure. Greater insight into who is receiving these funds in a quick 
and responsive way has the potential to encourage increased accountability among 
the supporting organizations and donors themselves, in the end resulting in more 
dollars going to the charities that need the money the most. 

EXCISE TAXES 

One of the provisions missing from the Pension Protection Act that we would like 
to see amended by future legislation concerns supporting organizations and donor- 
advised funds paying excise teixes. Given the history of abuse and fraud that is prev- 
alent in both supporting organizations and donor-advised funds, we believe a mecha- 
nism that must be put into place is to require the funds to pay excise taxes, similar 
to how private foundations already do. With billions of dollars in assets, donor-ad- 
vised funds and supporting organizations can easily afford to make the payments, 
and when coupled with a strict payout requirement, the teixes paid should not take 
away from the charitable contributions the funds are making. NCRP believes excise 
taxes on private foundations, donor-advised funds and supporting organizations 
should be used exclusively for oversight of the nonprofit sector. Adding a new excise 
tax to donor-advised funds and supporting organizations without dedicating the rev- 
enue to oversight of the sector would serve little purpose. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

One aspect of the Pension Protection Act that deserves clarification is the provi- 
sion dealing with international organizations. When a donor-advised fund issues a 
grant to an international charitable organization, the fund is required to “make a 
good faith determination that the organization is equivalent to a domestic charity,” 
with no standards or rules governing how this determination is supposed to be 
made. With the potential for fraud and abuse by international organizations and the 
good-natured intent of donor advised funds being tarnished because of unclear speci- 
fications, NCRP feels that new standards should be put in place by either the Treas- 
ury Department or Congress that clarify the expectations used when making grants 
to international organizations. With clearer guidelines as to what constitutes a char- 
itable international organization, donor-advised funds can have a better under- 
standing as to whom they are contributing to; in addition, having the regulations 
in place can ultimately make sure charitable dollars are allocated to the people and 
resources that need them the most. 

REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

Section 1223 of the Pension Protection Act, located under the Reforming Exempt 
Organizations subtitle, issues new reporting requirements on tax-exempt organiza- 
tions that are not currently required to file information returns. Under the current 
law, these organizations have gross receipts of less than $25,000 on an annual basis. 
This threshold has not been raised in nearly three decades, and NCRP believes an 
increase in the threshold will benefit smaller organizations that cannot afford to 
take on the workload of the increased reporting requirements. We believe raising 
the annual threshold to $50,000 will have a positive impact on the sector and de- 
crease the number of organizations that have to file the normal amount of paper- 
work that larger organizations are required to file. NCRP will be submitting com- 
ments to the IRS next month concerning the revisions of the 990 form, and will in- 
clude comments on the threshold, and how we strongly encourage a raise in the re- 
porting requirement. 

CONCLUSION 

NCRP has been on the offensive for years relating to the problems associated with 
donor-advised funds, supporting organizations and private foundations. The changes 
made in the Pension Protection Act were a nohle step forward in the fight to bring 
about more responsiveness and transparency to the philanthropic sector. However, 
there is still substantial work that needs to be done, and NCRP hopes that through 
our comments and the comments of our colleagues there can be a dialogue to bring 
about change. Despite the passage of the Pension Protection Act nearly a year ago, 
tougher regulation standards on donor-advised funds and supporting organizations 
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are still sorely needed, and NCRP believes this can be achieved, partly, through 
mandatory payout requirements and excise teixes. It is our hope that through new 
legislation these measures and the others laid out in our comments can be achieved. 

Finally, we would like to stress our fundamental belief that the charitable provi- 
sions in the current Pension Protection Act deserve renewal. By permanently ex- 
tending these provisions. Congress will be sending a clear message to the philan- 
thropic community that they are encouraging charitable activity, especially in re- 
gard to the IRA Rollover program. NCRP strongly believes that the best way to en- 
sure strong charitable giving through the IRA Rollover program is to leave the pro- 
vision in its current state. Changing the provision in any sort of meaningful or sub- 
stantial way would harm the essential spirit of philanthropy that resides in its cur- 
rent form. NCRP is hoping to see legislation this session that refrains from revising 
the IRA Rollover plan and leaves the charitable revisions contained in the Pension 
Protection Act intact. The other charitable revisions contained in the bill, including 
rewarding donations to food and book programs, deserve an extension as well. 

We would like to thank the House Ways and Means Committee for allowing us 
to submit comments pertaining to the provisions in the Pension Protection Act that 
relate to teix-exempt organizations. NCRP is willing to assist the Committee in any 
way we can relating to issues concerning the non-profit and philanthropic sectors, 
and we look forward to working with the Committee to bring about substantive 
change to the charitable community. 


Statement of National Committee on Planned Giving 

National Committee on Planned Giving (NCPG) is the professional association for 
individuals whose work includes developing, marketing and administering chari- 
table planned gifts. NCPG consists of more than 130 local councils representing up- 
ward of 11,000 nonprofit fundraisers as well as consultants and donor advisors 
working in for-profit settings. Collectively these individuals transact billions of dol- 
lars in charitable gifts each year. 

The mission of NCPG is to increase the quality and quantity of charitable planned 
gifts by serving as the voice and professional resource for the gift planning commu- 
nity. As such, NCPG strongly supports federal legislation that permits older Ameri- 
cans to transfer money from their Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAs) directly 
to charities without suffering tax penalties. This legislation is commonly referred to 
as the IRA Charitable Rollover. 

In August 2006, a limited version of the IRA Charitable Rollover was enacted into 
law as part of the Pension Protection Act (Public Law 109-280). This provision, 
scheduled to expire at the end of 2007, permits IRA owners beginning at age IOV 2 
to make outright charitable gifts totaling up to $100,000 per year from their IRAs 
directly to eligible charities. The donor does not have to report the distribution as 
taxable income and is not entitled to claim a charitable income teix deduction for 
the gift. 

NCPG is pleased to report that this provision has generated an enormous amount 
of new charitable giving. For example, NCPG has received reports of nearly 4,500 
charitable gifts made pursuant to this provision, totaling over $80 million. This data 
is the result of a voluntary, unscientific survey conducted by NCPG, so the total 
number of charitable gifts from IRAs is likely much higher. 

In short, the IRA Charitable Rollover has allowed older Americans, particularly 
those individuals who do not itemize their tax deductions and would not otherwise 
receive any tax benefit for their charitable contributions, to donate money to thou- 
sands of nonprofits that work every day to enrich lives and strengthen communities 
across the country and around the world. Unfortunately, the IRA Charitable Roll- 
over is scheduled to expire at the end of the year. If the provision lapses, the na- 
tion’s charities risk losing out on millions of dollars that could be generated by this 
important tax provision. 

Accordingly, NCPG strongly supports enactment of the Public Good IRA Rollover 
Act (H.R. 1419), introduced on March 8, 2007 by Representatives Earl Pomeroy and 
Wally Merger, which would make permanent and expand the current IRA Chari- 
table Rollover. Over 900 organizations from every state in the country have joined 
with NCPG to support this legislation. 

Specifically, H.R. 1419 accomplishes four important things. First, the legislation 
makes the IRA Charitable Rollover permanent. Second, it removes the $100,000 cap 
per year on IRA gifts. Third, it permits all charities to receive IRA gifts. Fourth, 
the legislation permits IRA owners, beginning at age 59V2, to create a life-income 
gift through existing planned giving options such as charitable gift annuities, chari- 
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table remainder unitrusts, charitable remainder annuity trusts and pooled income 
funds. 

NCPG believes H.R. 1419 will build upon the great success of the current IRA 
Charitable Rollover. The legislation will spur millions of dollars in new charitable 
donations that will go to support critical programs and services. NCPG urges the 
Congress to act on this legislation soon. 


Statement of National Council of Nonprofit Associations 
Introduction 

The National Council of Nonprofit Associations (NONA) respectfully submits this 
testimony to the Subcommittee on Oversight of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in response to the Overview Hearing on the Nonprofit Sector on July 24, 
2007 and the request for comments regarding the passage of the Public Good IRA 
Rollover Act of 2007 (H.R. 1419, S. 819). 

NONA is the network of state and regional nonprofit associations serving over 
22,000 members in 41 states and the District of Columbia. NONA links local organi- 
zations to a national audience through state associations and helps small and mid- 
sized nonprofits: 

• Manage and lead more effectively; 

• Collaborate and exchange solutions; 

• Save money through group buying opportunities; 

• Engage in critical policy issues affecting the sector; and 

• Achieve greater impact in their communities. 

NONA also serves as a unified voice for the small and midsize nonprofits who con- 
tinue to positively impact their communities. Over 90% of nonprofits in America 
have operating budgets of less than 5 million dollars. Representing all fields within 
the nonprofit sector — healthcare, education, the arts, environmental groups — these 
small and midsize nonprofits are vital contributors to improve our nation’s quality 
of life. It is in the interests and perspective of these organizations that we submit 
our comments. 

The following comments express NCNA’s support of two issues: (1) the Nonprofit 
Capacity Building Initiative, which would increase the capacity, effectiveness, and 
accountability of small to midsize nonprofits and, ultimately, improve the quality of 
life in local communities and (2) the Public Good IRA Rollover Act of 2007 (H.R. 
1419, S. 819), which has already resulted in over 75 million dollars in gifts to non- 
profit organizations. 

The Nonprofit Capacity Building Initiative 

The recently released GAO report (Nonprofit Sector — Increasing Numbers and Key 
Role in Delivering Federal Services, July 24, 2007) identified several policy issues 
related to how the federal government interacts with the nonprofit sector. The re- 
port noted that key to a healthy nonprofit sector include: strengthening governance, 
enhancing capacity, ensuring financial viability, and improving data quality without 
overly burdening the sector with unnecessary or duplicative reporting and adminis- 
trative requirements. NONA and its state association members have proposed a pro- 
gram that will address the key issues identified in the GAO report through the Non- 
profit Capacity Building Initiative (NCBI). This initiative would create a federal rev- 
enue stream for training and capacity building, especially for small nonprofits 
through existing technical assistance and management support entities at the state 
and local level. Combining federal assistance with state and local level programming 
is necessary for best management practices to be widely understood and adopted 
within the nonprofit sector. 

Over 90 percent of nonprofits operate with annual budgets under $5 million. 
These organizations play a vital role in local communities and in the quality of life 
of all Americans through their work in education, healthcare, the arts, social serv- 
ices, and other fields. While small and midsize nonprofits are best positioned to 
reach and serve all Americans they are least likely to have the adequate resources 
to meet the needs of their constituents and access to programs and information de- 
signed to help them manage and govern their operations. As aptly stated in the 
GAO report, “Given the way the sector is woven into the basic fabric of our society, 
it is essential we maintain and cultivate its inherent strength and vitality and have 
accurate and reliable data on the overall size and funding flows to the sector.” 

Specifically, topics and activities addressed by NCBI would include the following: 
(1) Leadership Development (Board Composition and Function, Staff Professional 
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Development, Volunteer Training, and Development and Succession Planning); (2) 
Organizational Development (Board Governance, Systems: Management, Human 
Resources, Financial, Planning, Policies and Procedures, Fiscal Controls); (3) Legal 
Compliance and Reporting (Policies and Procedures, New and Existing Federal and 
State laws, On-Line Reporting Systems); and (4) Technology (Training, Equipment, 
and Software). 

The NONA network has the national infrastructure and expertise to launch a 
Nonprofit Capacity Building Initiative for the nonprofit sector through state associa- 
tions of nonprofits. By investing in this already existing network, the federal govern- 
ment can leverage the collective experience, resources, and strength of these estab- 
lished organizations. This investment can improve the quality and reach of services 
to build the capacity of nonprofits, while reducing redundancy, and avoiding the cre- 
ation of new bureaucracies at the national, state, and local level. 

The Public Good IRA Rollover Act of 2007 

In addition, the NCNA supports the Public Good IRA Rollover Act of 2007. The 
response to the 2007 Act — more than 75 million dollars in giving — is a clear indi- 
cator that the IRA Rollover Act serves donors, charities, and the public at large and 
should be extended permanently. While NCNA has not yet gathered systematic data 
on the impact of the IRA Rollover on our members, initial reports are favorable. 
Small organizations are reporting IRA Rollover contributions that exceed past giv- 
ing. For example, the Executive Director of an interfaith Pharmacy in Louisiana 
writes reports that one donor contributed $1,203, ten times more than the donor’s 
previous gift. Community Foundations, including those in Montana and Louisiana, 
are reporting IRA Rollover contributions. This is a positive sign for the NCNA net- 
work because local and community foundations often fund our extensive network of 
small and midsized nonprofits. 

In Closing 

NCNA supports the efforts of the House Ways and Means Committee in strength- 
ening the partnership between government and the nonprofit sector, increasing the 
accountability of nonprofits, and supporting the capacity and effectiveness of the 
charitable community across the country. We believe that the Nonprofit Capacity 
Building Initiative and the IRA Rollover Act are examples of policies that work to 
achieve our shared goals. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit these comments, please contact me if you 
have questions or need additional information on these or related issues. 


Statement of National Multiple Selerosis Society 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society thanks the Subcommittee for this oppor- 
tunity to provide comment on the significant role and impact that the IRA chari- 
table rollover provision enacted as part of the Pension Protection Act of 2006 is hav- 
ing on tcix-exempt charitable organizations. In addition, these comments focus on 
our support for the “Public Good IRA Charitable Rollover Act of 2007” (H.R. 1419). 

Multiple sclerosis (MS) stops people from moving, and the National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society (the Society) exists to make sure it doesn’t. Through our home office 
and 50-state network of chapters, the Society funds MS research, provides a variety 
of programs and services to people with MS, offers professional education, and fur- 
thers our efforts through advocacy at the local, state and Federal levels. The Society 
is dedicated to ending the devastating effects of MS and moving closer to a world 
free of this disease. 

The Society is classified as a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization under the Internal 
Revenue Code. To that end, we applaud the adoption of the provision in the Pension 
Protection Act of 2006 that allows for teixed exempt charitable rollover IRA distribu- 
tions to non-profits from individual IRA plan holders. Specifically, the provision pro- 
vides an exclusion from gross income for otherwise teixable IRA distribution of up 
to $100,000 per year from traditional and Roth IRAs for making qualified charitable 
distributions during the tax year 2006 and 2007 by individuals who have attended 
at least age 7014 at the time of disbursement to the charity of choice. 

While limited in its scope, the IRA charitable rollover provision has already made 
a significant impact on charities across the U.S. According to the Independent Sec- 
tor and the National Committee on Planned Giving, initial reports show that during 
the first four months this provision was in effect, more than $70 million in IRA 
charitable rollover contributions were made to eligible non-profits. Between Sep- 
tember 2006 and December 2006, the Society recorded $131,000 in contributions 
from charitable rollover IRAs applicable to our fiscal year 2007 operating budget. 
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The IRA charitable rollover provision encourages a new type of planned giving 
that enables charities to keep improving the lives of Americans and give more back 
into their communities. Thus far, this type of planned giving helped organizations 
build new cancer centers, develop additional counseling programs for at risk youth, 
support housing for homeless families, and provide art therapy for elderly Ameri- 
cans and individuals with developmental disabilities. In addition to the community 
benefits, the charitable rollover IRA provision helps older Americans support their 
favorite causes without tax penalties when receiving required disbursements from 
their IRAs. 

The current charitable rollover IRA provision will expire on December 31, 2007. 
Given the significant impact that this type of planned giving has had on the Society 
and the non-profit community in a very short timeframe, we urge the Subcommittee 
to support the Public Good IRA Charitable Rollover Act of 2007 (H.R. 1419). H.R. 
1419 would extend and broaden the current charitable rollover IRA provision by 
making it permanent. In addition, the bill seeks to remove the current $100,000 per 
taxpayer per year limitation, make all charities eligible to receive these types of do- 
nations, and would allow donors to make contributions beginning at age 59V2. 

The Society strongly supports H.R. 1491, and we encourage this Subcommittee 
and Congress to take a more in-depth look at the significant benefits the charitable 
rollover IRA provision has had on non-profits and communities across our country. 
Non-profits exist to provide programs and services that help better the lives of 
Americans, and the charitable rollover IRA provision provides additional resources 
through which non-profits can improve and increase delivery of these programs and 
services. These additional resources go directly back into the communities non-prof- 
its serve. The Society urges the Subcommittee to mark-up and report out the Public 
Good IRA Charitable Rollover Act of 2007 (H.R. 1419). Thank you. 


Statement of New York Community Trust 

Introduction 

For almost a century, community foundations have been building permanent char- 
itable resources to meet the current needs of their communities and the unforeseen 
needs of the future. And for more than 80 years. The New York Community Trust 
(The Trust), through the generosity of donors past and present, has supported non- 
profit organizations in the New York metropolitan area that work daily to ensure 
that our community is a vital and healthy place in which to live and work — for all 
residents. When we started in 1924, our sole mission was to distribute to nonprofit 
organizations the income from charitable trusts set up by will and held by New 
York City banks. The Trust’s founders were men of vision who understood the power 
of an institution that could employ the combined charitable passions of individuals 
to meet a broad variety of community needs. They also understood that contem- 
porary donors could not anticipate the compelling issues that would confront their 
successors — and they were committed to ensuring that adequate resources would be 
available for the future. In those early days, our donors set up unrestricted or broad 
field-of-interest funds through bequests, trusting tomorrow’s leaders to spend it 
wisely. Today, The Trust has assets of $2 billion; $700 million of that total is held 
in more than 1,000 donor-advised funds, which range in size from $6,000 up to $99 
million. Those funds routinely pay out more than 10 percent of their assets to char- 
ity annually. The remaining $1.3 billion rests in permanent unrestricted or field- 
of-interest funds. 

We opened our first “donor-advised” fund in 1934, before there was even a name 
for it — and long before there were any specific laws or regulations. During her life- 
time, this first “donor advisor” made suggestions to the staff of The Trust as to char- 
itable distributions from the fund. When she died, the assets remaining in the ad- 
vised fund became part of The Trust’s discretionary grantmaking program — a pro- 
gram that relies on a professional staff that assesses community needs, investigates 
nonprofits, vets their projects and finances, and recommends grants to our distin- 

f uished volunteer board. Grants we make from the fund she created, which now has 
64 million in assets, support projects to help low-income elders keep their homes 
and apartments, train poor, young women to become licensed day-care providers, re- 
duce environmental health hazards in substandard housing, and much more. 

A profoundly important social contract was established with that first donor-advi- 
sor that continues to this day: in consideration for the privilege of making grant rec- 
ommendations, money would be left in the fund for future generations. That is still 
our expectation and is characteristic of our relationship with most donors to The 
Trust. 
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The philanthropic world has changed since 1934 and 21®‘ century donors have sig- 
nificantly more choice than they did years ago. When the IRS gave public charity 
status to donor-advised funds sponsored by financial institutions, donor expectations 
changed. The notion of community philanthropy pioneered by community founda- 
tions morphed into individual charitable checking accounts, with little expectation 
of, commitment to, or mechanism for permanence. 

Nonetheless, The Trust and its donors support a dazzling array of charitable ac- 
tivity. So it was with dismay that we ^eeted the tax advantages offered for Hurri- 
cane Katrina giving and the IRA charitable rollover because those incentives were 
not available for contributions to donor-advised funds. In addition, other provisions 
of the Pension Reform Act of 2006 imposed burdens that seem designed to discour- 
age charitable giving and based on assumptions that donor-advised funds are inher- 
ently flawed and that contributions to these funds are not, in fact, completed gifts. 
We recognize that there have been some egregious misuses, but we believe that en- 
forcement of existing regulations can surely find and punish those individuals who 
violate the law without penalizing generous people who use their funds to do good. 
Indeed, the 1976 Treasury regulations implementing the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
and the so-called “Section 507 regs,” set out in careful detail the facts and cir- 
cumstances needed for a completed gift. Guided by the Section 507 regulations. The 
Trust, and our community foundation colleagues, instituted policies to make sure 
that our charitable institutions and our donor-advisors are in compliance. 

In short, donor-advised funds are not a new-fangled tool to avoid taxes; they are 
a long-standing approach developed by community foundations and addressed in 
Treasury Regulations to enhance and encourage donors to invest charitably in the 
immediate and future needs of communities. They are one of many ways that per- 
manent charitable institutions are able to both consolidate many grants from dif- 
ferent funds — restricted, unrestricted, and donor-advised — to support community 
programs and to build their assets for the future health and well-being of their com- 
munities. 

This is the prism through which we respond to the Committee’s request for com- 
ments on how the Pension Protection has affected community foundations. 

Definition of Donor-Advised Funds 

The Trust considers the definition of donor-advised fund under Code Section 
4966(d)(2) to be overly broad in that it includes donor-advised funds established by 
governments, public charities, and private foundations. As a result, donor-advised 
funds established by governmental and teix-exempt entities are prevented from indi- 
rectly supporting the types of programs that they are still permitted to operate or 
for which they may provide direct support. This result seems at best unintended 
and at worst counterproductive. Treasury Regulation Section 1.507-2(a)(8) sets out 
in detail the requirements for a private foundation that terminates its existence and 
transfers “all of its right, title, and interest in and to all of its net assets” to one 
or more Code Section 170(b)(1)(A) organizations. The Section 507 regulations provide 
clear rules, and have been looked to since their promulgation in the mid 1970s as 
the legal anchor not only for the proper termination of private foundations into 
donor-advised funds of public charities, but also for the establishment of donor-ad- 
vised funds within public charities. In fact, the regulations under Section 170 gov- 
erning component funds of community trusts specifically cross reference Treasury 
Regulation Section 1.507-2(a)(8) in defining how a transferor private foundation 
may transfer its assets to a fund at a community trust that would qualify as a com- 
ponent fund. Until the mid-1950s. The New York Community Trust existed solely 
in trust form, and the various funds that constituted The Trust met the requirement 
of being a “component fund” as prescribed in the special community foundation reg- 
ulations under Code Section 170 and adopted by Treasury in 1976. Twenty years 
before the ’69 Tax Act, The New York Community Trust created a sister not-for- 
profit corporation. Community Funds, Inc., to which donors could make contribu- 
tions for all the same purposes and in analogous forms as contributions to The 
Trust. The two entities are treated as one organization for teix purposes. Most com- 
munity foundations formed in recent years have taken the form of not-for-profit cor- 
porations rather than trusts, and virtually all community foundations, regardless of 
the structure, have looked to the Code Section 507 regulations for guidance in estab- 
lishing and operating donor-advised fund programs. 

The PPA also sweeps up in its definition a fund where the advisors are “ap- 
pointed” by the donor — even when they are named in the instrument. As a result, 
a fund set up by will is deemed to be a donor-advised fund if the decedent named 
unrelated individuals to an advisory committee. In addition, the broad definition of 
what constitutes advisory privileges pulls in relationships so minor that the donor 
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cannot be viewed as controlling the fund, for example, where the donor’s advice is 
limited to the amount of money to be expended each year. 

Applying Private Foundation Rules to Donor-Advised Funds 

Donor-advised funds encourage charitable giving by individuals who want to en- 
gage regularly in thoughtful, responsible philanthropy and want to be part of a per- 
manent charitable institution that will respond to the community’s needs now and 
in the future. They offer a community, with all of its complexity and diversity, the 
opportunity to receive support from an array of donors whose passions and commit- 
ments reflect that very diversity and complexity: popular vs. unpopular causes, gen- 
eral support vs. project support; liberal vs. conservative; direct services vs. policy 
work; immediate needs vs. future needs. 

As a “sponsoring organization” under the new nomenclature of the Pension Pro- 
tection Act of 2006, The Trust (and other community foundations) provides its 
donor-advisors with professional grantmaking staff and knowledge of the community 
and its needs. Its board can hardly be viewed as controlled by its donors. At The 
Trust, staff also brings a high level of diligence to its review of potential grantees 
prior to approving grant recommendations. In this respect. The Trust performs an 
independent investigation of any charity recommended for support, including sup- 
port from a donor-advised fund at The Trust. The charitable sector as a whole bene- 
fits from this kind of review because it imposes a discipline on prospective grantees, 
who know that both their fiscal and program operations are being scrutinized. 

In addition to providing guidance on the selection of grantees, the sponsoring or- 
ganization provides an extra layer of oversight and necessary administration that 
is otherwise difficult for individual donors or unstaffed family foundations to man- 
age. A sponsoring organization is responsible for determining that grantees have 
current financial statements and or audits, operate with independent boards of di- 
rectors, have timely filed their Forms 990 with the IRS, and have an organizational 
structure adequate to the projects being undertaken. Because The Trust, as a spon- 
soring organization, has legal title and control over all of its assets, including donor- 
advised funds, it assumes the responsibility for charitable assets and assures that 
these assets are used exclusively for tax-exempt charitable purposes. Being part of 
a major charitable institution that is equipped to manage and oversee grants to 
hundreds of organizations empowers donors to hold grantees accountable for the 
quality of their work. 

The law governing charitable contribution deductions (Section 170 of the Code and 
the accompanying Treasury Regulations, court cases and so forth) quite clearly pro- 
vides that a gift to a charity that provides impermissible private benefit to the donor 
or another private individual is not tax-deductible. To create special rules and regu- 
lations for contributions to donor-advised funds that are part of a functioning public 
charity does not add anything material to existing law. The need is for best prac- 
tices and oversight by sponsoring organizations and donors and for enforcement by 
the IRS: new and redundant special rules will only create a maze of foot faults. 

Rules restricting certain grants, described more fully below, also treat donor-ad- 
vised funds like private foundations, including restrictions on grants to foreign orga- 
nizations, 501(c)(4) organizations for charitable purposes, and individuals. The likely 
effect will be to drive more donors to private foundations, rather than to the more 
cost-effective donor advised funds at a professionally staffed sponsoring organiza- 
tion. 

Prohibition on Certain Types of Grants from Donor-Advised Funds 

Scholarship Funds: Complex rules about when a donor is deemed to control the 
advisory committee to a scholarship fund are overly broad. The PPA should have 
excluded from the definition those funds established for scholarships and awards, 
regardless of composition of committee. Congressional concern about inappropriate 
benefits to the donor or her family is already addressed by other rules prohibiting 
personal benefit. And the prohibition on grants from donor-advised funds to individ- 
uals should not have included funds with a specific charitable purpose such as schol- 
arships and awards, regardless of the composition of the advisory committee. Many 
of our scholarship funds are small, but important, and function efficiently only be- 
cause they are advised by the families or individuals who created them. We have 
reconstituted these committees in compliance with PPA, but we are concerned that 
they will not function as well as they have, and discourage future donors who want 
to involve their families in philanthropy. 

Grants to Foreign Charities and 501(c)(4)s: Many of our donors support charities 
abroad. Requiring the sponsoring organization to exercise full expenditure responsi- 
bility imposes an unreasonable burden, and has compelled us to prohibit donors 
from suggesting these grants. Similarly, many 501(c)(4)s have charitable missions. 
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including volunteer fire departments and rotary clubs. The burden of exercising ex- 
penditure responsibility for what are often modest grants is excessive, and we no 
longer permit them. 

Supporting Organization: The rules precluding grants from donor-advised funds 
to non-functionally integrated type III supporting organizations also make the spon- 
soring organization responsible for determining which organizations meet the type 
III definition. This imposes an unreasonable burden on a sponsoring organization 
with hundreds of donor-advised funds. Such determinations should he the responsi- 
bility of the IRS. 

Penalties on Certain Transactions 

Section 4967 imposes a tax on a donor or advisor who recommends to the spon- 
soring organization a distribution from a donor-advised fund if the distribution re- 
sults in a donor, donor-advisor, or related person receiving a more than an “inci- 
dental benefit.” A teix also is imposed on the donor, donor-advisor or related person 
who receives the benefit and fund managers of the sponsoring organization who 
knowingly agree to make the distribution, with no concomitant burden on the grant- 
ee that improperly provides the benefit. 

This new provision will require a sponsoring organization to devote more of its 
resources to the administrative task of identif 3 dng those individuals and entities 
that might be related to the donor or donor-advisor. 

Section 4958 (Intermediate Sanctions) 

The inclusion of investment advisors as disqualified persons is overly broad, pick- 
ing up all investment advisors for many sponsoring organizations, whether they are 
independent or have a relationship with a donor to a donor-advised fund. Com- 
pensation to any vendor should be reasonable, but to create an additional category 
of disqualified persons solely for sponsoring organizations makes no sense. If Con- 
gress considers investment advisors and their fees suspect, then they should be sus- 
pect for all public charities. 

Section 4943 (Excess Business Holdings) 

The Pension Protection Act extends the application of the excess business holdings 
rules to donor-advised funds. In applying the rules, each donor-advised fund’s hold- 
ings are aggregated with the holdings of disqualified persons with respect to the 
donor-advised fund, as defined by Code Section 4943(e)(2). A sponsoring organiza- 
tion will now be required to devote considerable staff and financial resources to com- 
pliance with these rules — no small undertaking in light of the breadth of the aggre- 
gation rules. A sponsoring organization must monitor the holdings of each donor- 
advised fund to determine whether it falls within the 2 percent de minimus rule 
and, if not, additionally identify the disqualified persons and their investment hold- 
ings that are in common with the donor-advised fund. This is a daunting task be- 
cause of the endless string of relatedness constituting disqualified persons. There is 
no rational way that an institution with numerous donor-advised funds can gather 
and track this information in any meaningfully accurate way; the result is likely 
to be significant noncompliance or meaningless attempted compliance. 

IRA Charitable Rollover 

Because of the estate teix rates on IRA assets left to heirs other than a spouse, 
and because many donors can afford to forego these assets, we applauded the chari- 
table rollover provision of the PPA. However, donor-advised funds should not have 
been excluded. Indeed, donor-advised funds at a community foundation, with the 
oversight and grantmaking experience explained above, are the ideal vehicles for 
the rollover; investment managers that hold IRA assets do not have this expertise. 
The Trust also believes that the rollover should be made permanent. 

Form 990T 

The PPA requires that Form 990T be made public. Unlike the Form 990, the in- 
formation return, which is public information, the 990T is a tax return. Individuals’ 
and corporations’ tax returns are not public documents, and this provision puts pub- 
lic charities, and any teixable companies in which they have an interest, at a dis- 
advantage. 


As explained in the Introduction, community foundations and similar charitable 
institutions have twin goals: to serve living donors and meet immediate community 
needs; and to be permanent endowments that have the resources to respond to the 
needs we cannot now imagine. Encouraging donors to think in terms of contributing 
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to a permanent fund buttresses both goals. At The Trust, all donor-advised funds, 
if not fully expended after two successions of advisors, become unrestricted funds 
of The Trust. And with our other component funds, they provide irreplaceable sup- 
port for the voluntary institutions that are a vital part of American democracy. 


Statement of Ohio Grantmakers Forum 

Ohio Grantmakers Forum is pleased to provide the following comments on the im- 
pact of the Pension Protection Act of 2006’s charitable provisions as they relate to 
our members, who are private and community foundations, other public charity 
grantmakers and corporate foundations and giving programs. We appreciate and ap- 
plaud the Subcommittee’s interest in exploring the impact — both intended and oth- 
erwise — of this important legislation through written comments and the scheduled 
public hearing. 

IRA Charitable Rollover Provision 

Ohio’s community foundations and Jewish federated funds have received nearly 
$5 million in donations due to the IRA charitable rollover provisions included in last 
year’s Pension Protection Act. During its short duration to date, the incentive has 
been a significant source of new dollars and some new donors, with gifts ranging 
from a few hundred dollars up to the $100,000 cap on contributions. These gifts re- 
sult in additional funds flowing into nonprofit organizations that provide critical 
services to people in need, support educational achievement, make communities 
safer places and strengthen Ohio’s economy. According to our research, many more 
dollars could be raised if more types of organizations — such as donor advised 
funds — were eligible for the charitable rollover of IRA assets. Ohio Grantmakers 
Forum supports H.R. 1419 and its provisions to expand and extend the rollover be- 
yond this tax year. 

Regulatory Provisions 

Our community foundation members, those most affected by the new regulations 
included in the Pension Protection Act, have indicated to us that they are quite 
cumbersome and expensive to implement. This is of special concern to us since 
Ohio’s charitable grantmakers already are regulated by federal and state law, to en- 
sure that they fulfill their fiduciary duties and operate ethically. Additionally, the 
charitable sector has numerous voluntary self-regulation mechanisms in place to 
educate and help nonprofit entities to behave at the highest ethical levels. For in- 
stance, members of Ohio Grantmakers Forum indicate each year that they adhere 
to our Guiding Principles that call for greater transparency and accountability. (See 
below for the list of Guiding Principles.) 

Furthermore, community foundations across the nation and in Ohio are rapidly 
adopting “National Standards.” These self-regulatory standards include detailed fi- 
nancial, grantmaking and operational practices and policies. Adding additional fed- 
eral regulations, definitions and reporting requirements is not only unnecessary, but 
directs the attention of foundations away from their vital work as grantmakers. The 
one-size-fits-all approach to the new regulations can be particularly problematic in 
this regard for smaller foundations with minimal or no paid staff. 

We hope that the Oversight Subcommittee will review the issues outlined by Inde- 
pendent Sector and the Council on Foundations last fall, in a letter to the IRS, and 
consider how it might address and resolve these issues in this session. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment upon the Pension Protection Act’s pro- 
visions impacting charitable organizations and giving. 


Ohio Grantmakers Forum Guiding Principles 

1. Adhere to the highest standards of ethical behavior in all philanthropic activi- 
ties. 

2. Operate with an active governing board that sets and regularly reviews all or- 
ganizational policies, including those related to governance, conflict of interest, 
grantmaking, and finance (including audit). 

3. Have basic information readily available regarding programs, funding priorities 
and application requirements. 

4. Maintain constructive relationships with applicants, grantees, donors and the 
public based on mutual respect, candor and confidentiality. 
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5. Strive to include the perspectives, opinions and experiences of the broadest 
possible cross-section of people to inform the organization’s grantmaking/con- 
tributions, governance/staff structure and business practices. 

6. Support continuous learning by trustees, staff and grantees. 

7. Honor donor intent through thoughtful deliberation in the context of changing 
social conditions. 

8. Fulfill all fiduciary and legal responsibilities. 


Revised by the Board of Trustees August 1, 2006 
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Ohio Osteopathic Foundation 
Columbus, Ohio 43201-0130 
July 5, 2007 

The Honorable John Lewis, Chairman 

Committee on Ways and Means Oversight Committee 

U.S. House of Representatives 

1102 Longworth House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

I am submitting this letter in response to the request of the Ways and Means 
Oversight Committee for written comments concerning the impact of the Pension 
Protection Act on charitable organizations. 
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The Ohio Osteopathic Foundation (Foundation) is a 601(c)(3) organization classi- 
fied as a supporting organization within the meaning of section 509(a)(3) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Immediately prior to the enactment of the Pension Protection 
Act (PPA) of 2006, the Foundation received the first installment of a five-year grant 
from a non-operating private foundation that will allow us to substantially increase 
the quality of our programs. As a result of the PPA restrictions on the ability of 
supporting organizations to accept or receive gifts from private foundations, how- 
ever, the remainder of this grant is now in jeopardy. The grantor is concerned about 
violating these restrictions and triggering the excise tax created by the PPA. As a 
result, the grantor is withholding the remaining installments of the grants unless 
we change our public charity classification to that described in 509(a)(1) or 509(a)(2). 

The Foundation has functioned as a “Type I” supporting organization for more 
than 20 years. It is operated, supervised and controlled by the members of the Ohio 
Osteopathic Association (Association) to ensure that its programs and grants benefit 
the entire osteopathic profession in Ohio and do not inure to the benefit of any dis- 
qualified individual or group of individuals. 

As a small organization, we have been able to avoid duplicative administrative 
costs by donating employee time from the Association to support Foundation pro- 
grams. We have also meiximized investment income in the Foundation to benefit os- 
teopathic education and research. The main beneficiary of our grants has been the 
Ohio University College of Osteopathic Medicine, a public institution in the state 
of Ohio. 

While conversion of the Foundation to a 609(a)(1) or 509(a)(2) organization might 
have been easily accomplished in the past, we are now hindered in making a conver- 
sion because of another large grant we received immediately prior to enactment of 
the PPA. That grant significantly increased our annual investment income, which 
may exceed the one-third income limitation needed to qualify for exemptions under 
one of these other sections. 

The Foundation believes that the restrictions imposed by the PPA on the ability 
of private foundations to make distributions to supporting organizations need to be 
refined to allow these distributions to be made when appropriate governance mecha- 
nisms are in place. We further believe that Type I supporting organizations which 
have appropriate governance structures and accountability mechanisms should be 
treated in the same manner as public charities that receive their exemption under 
509(a)(1) or 609(a)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Sincerely, 


Jon F. Wills 
President 


Statement of the PGA Tour 

The PGA TOUR is very grateful for this opportunity to provide comments to the 
Committee on the exempt organization provisions in the Pension Protection Act of 
2006, and will focus its attention entirely on section 1205. 

Section 1205 of the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (“PPA”) was a positive first 
step toward resolving a problem that was created a decade ago when Congress un- 
expectedly altered the rules relating to transactions between tax-exempt organiza- 
tions and certain taxable subsidiaries. 

In general, interest, rents, royalties, and annuities (i.e., payments of passive in- 
come) are received free of tax by exempt organizations. Under Code section 
512(b)(13), however, these payments are subject to tax if they are received from a 
“controlled” organization ie.g., a subsidiary). Prior to the enactment of the Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997 (“TRA 97”), an organization was considered controlled if the ex- 
empt organization had a direct ownership interest of 80 percent or more in that or- 
ganization. TRA 97 changed the ownership percentage to 50 percent. According to 
the TRA 97 Committee Reports, the reason for automatically taxing income from a 
controlled organization was to prevent subsidiaries of tax-exempt organizations from 
“reducing otherwise taxable income by borrowing, leasing, or licensing assets from 
a tax-exempt parent organization at inflated levels.” 

Section 1205 of the PPA in structure is the product of close to a decade of discus- 
sions between members of the exempt community and Congress. As adopted, the 
section modifies TRA 97 to provide that interest, rents, royalties and annuities re- 
ceived by an exempt organization from a controlled organization will only be taxed 
when the payment exceeds fair market value. A 20 percent penalty is imposed on 
excessive payments. Tax-exempt organizations that receive interest, rent annuity or 
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royalty payments from a controlled organization must report payments on informa- 
tional tax returns. The change to Code section 1205 only applies to payments made 
under binding written contracts (or their renewals under substantially similar 
terms) in effect on the date of enactment. The fair market UBIT test is in effect 
for 2006 and 2007. 

Congress also provided that the Treasury Department will submit no later than 
January 1, 2009, a year after the section expires, a study of the effectiveness of the 
Internal Revenue Service in administering the new section. 

Section 1205 was needed to correct an anomaly in TRA 97 which resulted in ex- 
empt organizations becoming liable for UBIT on payments of passive income even 
when they reflect fair market amounts. For example, many exempt organizations re- 
ceive rents at an arm’s length amount from taxable subsidiaries that were estab- 
lished and operate for non-abusive purposes. Under TRA 97 these exempt organiza- 
tions were subject to tax, even though their receipt of rents from unrelated organi- 
zations under the exact same terms would not be subject to tax. This treatment sig- 
nificantly reduced funds available for tax-exempt purposes at a time when govern- 
ment funding of many tax-exempt organizations is being substantially reduced and 
private sector organizations are being called upon to assume additional responsibil- 
ities. 

Section 1205 recognizes that fair market value can be established generally by 
reference to amounts paid in comparable arrangements by unrelated third parties. 
Similarly, fair market rents or royalties can be established or referenced to existing 
transfer pricing principles. The Internal Revenue Service has extensive experience 
in determining the fair market value of transfers between related parties under 
Code section 482. Moreover, the Service is applying section 482 principles to trans- 
actions involving tax-exempt organizations. For example, IRS letter rulings hold 
that tax-exempt organizations must comply with section 482 in transfers of tax-ex- 
empt property. Thus, both the Service and taxpayers have experience with these 
principles. 

The effort to modify the changes enacted to section 512(b)(13) in the TRA 97 re- 
sulted prior to 2006 in the adoption of provisions similar to section 1205 (but not 
containing the limitations discussed above) in tax bills that cleared one House of 
Congress but not the other, and at one point in a budget reconciliation bill that was 
vetoed by President Clinton on unrelated grounds. The American Bar Association 
Section of Taxation endorsed these efforts, which were at the time embodied in a 
pending Senate provision, in a letter to the Chairmen and Ranking Members of the 
tax writing committees dated February 3, 2006 stating that “[t]he amendment ad- 
dresses concerns that many teix-exempt organizations have raised for a number of 
years.” 

While section 1205 of the PPA is a step forward, it has two notable limitations 
which we urge the Committee to address this year. 

First, the provision only applies to binding contracts in existence on the date of 
enactment of the PPA, or renewals of such contracts on substantially similar terms. 
The Committee should remove this limitation; after all, the provision contains mech- 
anisms against abuse both in the form of the application of a market value concept 
using the principles of section 482, and, in addition, applies a tough twenty percent 
penalty teix on the portion of any payment that exceeds fair market value. These 
mechanisms are the product of years of discussion between Congress and the ex- 
empt community and will be effective both with respect to existing and new ar- 
rangements between exempts and their controlled subsidiaries and there is no tech- 
nical reason under the circumstances to limit the provision to existing contracts. 

Second, the PPA provision as modified to cover new contracts should be extended 
beyond the current expiration at the end of 2007, preferably on a permanent basis. 
These rules were intended, absent the limitations that were added last year when 
the provision was made a part of the PPA, to settle the issue on a permanent basis 
and provide exempts with certainty regarding the teix treatment of transactions 
with controlled subsidiaries; they were not intended as temporary measures and 
were not so limited in any of the pieces of legislation in which they had previously 
been included. 

A great many exempt organizations maintain controlled taxable subsidiaries as a 
permanent part of their structure. Only by extending the provision, preferably on 
a permanent basis, will the exempt community have the certainty it needs in this 
area. 

Arguably the authors of the PPA version of this provision limited it with the ex- 
pectation that Congress would eventually receive a Treasury study on which to base 
a further evaluation of the provision’s effectiveness. But we submit that the ap- 
proach taken will be more harmful than helpful to exempts. After all, the study 
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might not be submitted until a year or more after the PPA provision expires cre- 
ating another round of uncertainty for exempts. 

Both Congress and Treasury maintain regular oversight of the tax system and 
will no doubt study the operation of section 512(b)(13) for some time to come. Reg- 
ular oversight of an existing provision is much less disruptive, and we submit better 
tax policy, than enacting temporary teix provisions that can be renewed only after 
they have expired and only after a special study has been done of their effectiveness. 

For these reasons, we urge the Committee to treat section 1205 of the PPA as 
a good first step, and to adopt the changes proposed in this submission in order to 
create certainty both for exempt organizations in this area as well as for Treasury. 


Statement of Putnam Scholarship Fund 

I am writing as President of the Putnam Scholarship Fund to ask for revisions 
to the portions of the Pension Protection Act of 2006 dealing with “donor advised 
funds.” 

The Putnam Scholarship Fund was founded in the late 1940’s by Roger and Caro- 
line Putnam of Springfield, Massachusetts with the support of many local citizens. 
The founders believed that securing a college education was the best way to help 
people of color become successful members of American society. Since then the Fund 
has provided help to thousands of students. Over the years recipients have gone on 
to careers as doctors, lawyers, politicians, clergy and other contributing members of 
society. Every annual donation dollar goes to scholarship aid. The Putnam Family 
covers all operating expenses and the Board of Trustees provides their services pro 
bono. In order to maximize efficiency, the Fund made arrangements with the Com- 
munity Foundation of Western Massachusetts to manage its corpus and to “triage” 
all applications. 

This last point appears to be the major problem with the new changes in the Act. 
Because the Scholarship Fund collected the donations and had also been making the 
award decisions, we were considered “donor advised” and subject to the new regula- 
tions. As I note below, this has caused us significant additional expense (affecting 
what we can award) and forced us to reduce the role of our volunteer board. We 
also worry that our donors will wonder if their wishes are being as clearly followed 
given the increased overhead and involvement of “outsiders.” 

We would like to propose the following changes in order to address these concerns 
and yet provide the protections the Act was aimed at: 

The definition of “donor advised” in the Act is too broad. With what under- 
standing we have of the rationale behind the Act, the need is focused on the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Source of Funding — If the ongoing operating or initial funding comes from a 
limited pool (one individual or a small group of individuals), then there should be 
cause for concern. In the case of our scholarship fund, our corpus has been built up 
over years and came from a variety of unrelated people. Our annual fundraising 
also comes from a variety of people, some of whom are members of the Putnam fam- 
ily, but, again, the majority of funds raised every year, both in total dollars and in 
source of donations, comes from people all around the country not related to anyone 
in my family. 

2. Relationship of Recipients to Donors — If there is a relationship between “mate- 
rial” donors (those whose annual contributions or income from capital contributions 
equals or exceeds the average annual award) and recipients, then there needs to be 
a clear and documented separation between those who solicit funds and those who 
make awards (the “independence” in the current Act). In our case, this does not 
exist and never has, but the current Act requires our Board to be separate from the 
“Selection Committee.” It forced us to remove family members who have been par- 
ticipating for years in both fundraising and award evaluation from one or the other 
activity. Since this work is all done “pro bono,” this has impacted us severely, but 
accomplished nothing since there is no relationship between donors and recipients. 
We have also made sure that every individual member of the Board has signed off 
every year indicating if they have any relationship to any recipient or would other- 
wise benefit from any award. While that has never happened, if that were to be the 
case, that member would abstain from any such award decision. 

So where you have a fund that receives its money from a variety of unrelated in- 
dividuals and has a Board that is unrelated and independent of the recipients, the 
Act should be modified to remove them from the definition of “donor advised” and 
the subsequent restrictions. Where the source of funding is provided by a small pool 
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AND there is a relationship between the recipients and the donors, then the restric- 
tions make sense. 

We propose the definition of “material” because there can be instances where 
someone who has routinely donated small amounts over time may be related to a 
recipient. Our average award is close to $2,000, but any gift of $1,000 or above is 
put into our (independently run) capital fund and we derive only the sustainable 
income for awards (about 4.5% annually). 

Your feedback is appreciated as well as any information on the process so that 
I can understand what to expect. 


Thanks, 


W. Lowell Putnam 
President 


Statement of Robert M. Hearin Support Foundation 

I commend the Subcommittee on Oversight for its appreciation of the importance 
of the work of the charitable community and its role in American life. I am writing 
on behalf of the Robert M. Hearin Support Foundation (the “Foundation”), a Type 
III supporting organization located in Jackson, Mississippi. We are pleased to have 
the opportunity to offer comments concerning certain teix-exempt provisions con- 
tained in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (the “Act"), pursuant to the Subcommit- 
tee’s June 12, 2007 advisory. 

As set forth in the instrument that created the Foundation, 

The principal goal of the Foundation is to contribute to the overall economic 
advancement of the state of Mississippi (the “State”) by making funds avail- 
able to any one or more of [fifteen listed schools] (the “Schools”), to prepare 
students who will directly contribute to the State through capital invest- 
ment, creation and expansion of higher paying jobs, and improvement in 
the general economy of the State. In making distributions . . . the Founda- 
tion shall concentrate its efforts on attracting promising students to any 
one (1) or more of the Schools, and on improving the quality of instruction 
in the Schools, in either case in the fields of business, science, engineering, 
economics, law, medicine, accounting, pharmacy, architecture and other 
academic disciplines which directly contribute to the overall economic ad- 
vancement of the State and are viewed by trustees as furthering the goals 
of the Foundation (the “Areas of Emphasis”). Concentration of efforts shall 
be reflected in a general and long-term philosophy and goal of developing 
and supporting fewer larger projects at the Schools (rather than numerous 
small gifts to such institutions) which have the potential to accomplish the 
Foundation’s principal goal of economic advancement of the state of Mis- 
sissippi and to create recognition for excellence at one (1) or more of the 
Schools. 

Certain provisions of the Act created significant new burdens, limitations and un- 
certainty for Type III supporting organizations. We would like to offer comments on 
several of these provisions that are of particular significance to the Foundation. 

1. Minimum Payout Requirement 

The Act directs the Secretary of the Treasury to promulgate new Regulations set- 
ting out a new payout requirement for Type III supporting organizations (other than 
those that are functionally integrated). The eventual Regulations must, according to 
the Act, require each such Type III organization to distribute a percentage of either 
its income or assets to supported organizations. Act Section 1241(d)(1). Tradition- 
ally, a Type III supporting organization has been able to fulfill its payout require- 
ment by distributing “substantially all” (i.e., at least 85%) of its income. Treas. Reg. 
§ 1.509(a)-4(i)(3)(iii)(a). 

On August 1, 2007, the Treasury issued an “advance notice of proposed rule- 
making” concerning payout requirements for Type III supporting organizations that 
are not functionally integrated (the “Advance Notice”). The proposed new payout re- 
quirement is anticipated to impose an annual payout obligation for Type III sup- 
porting organizations equal to five percent of the fair market value of non-exempt- 
purpose assets (i.e., the same distribution requirement imposed on private non-oper- 
ating foundations). 

A payout requirement tied to the value of a Type III supporting organization’s as- 
sets would pose particular difficulties to organizations that own interests in non- 
publicly traded business entities and other assets that are not easily valued. A sup- 
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porting organization could make payouts based on a presumed value of an invest- 
ment asset notwithstanding that this value is not fully realized for any number of 
possible reasons, including lack of marketability and losses from unpredictable 
causes like hurricanes. Especially in the case of Type III supporting organizations 
owning interests in business entities with significant contingent liabilities, a payout 
requirement tied to value could effectively require the supporting organization to 
dispose of its ownership interest — which might necessarily occur in a manner that 
involves a considerable loss of value. Additionally, the Foundation (which has six 
trustees and no operational staff) would be required to pay outside experts to ap- 
praise its investment assets each year, thus incurring expenses that would reduce 
the funds ultimately available for the beneficiaries. 

If, notwithstanding these considerations. Congress believes it desirable to have a 
payout requirement tied to the value of a Type III supporting organization’s assets, 
it would be preferable to have a payout requirement similar to the standard applica- 
ble to private operating foundations, as proposed by the Comments in Response to 
IRS Notice 2007-21 on Treasury Study on Donor Advised Funds and Supporting Or- 
ganizations submitted to the Internal Revenue Service by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Section of Taxation on August 1, 2007. As those comments explain, the pro- 
posed payout requirement for non-functionally integrated Type III supporting orga- 
nizations would be the lesser of 85% of net income or 414% of asset value, with a 
minimum distribution requirement of 314% of asset value. 

The Advance Notice also set out the Treasury’s intention to propose regulations 
that would “limit the number of publicly supported organizations a non-functionally 
integrated Type III supporting organization may support.” Prospectively, the limit 
would be five publicly supported organizations. The Advance Notice explained that 
an organization already in existence when the regulations are proposed would be 
permitted to “support more than five supported organizations only if the organiza- 
tion distributes at least 86 percent of its total required payout amount to, or for the 
use of, publicly supported organizations to which the supporting organization is re- 
sponsive pursuant to Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(2)(ii).” For reasons discussed below 
(in part 3 of this letter) in connection with the proposed changes to the responsive- 
ness test, this restriction on distributions would create considerable problems for the 
Foundation. 

In light of these difficulties, it is desirable for Congress to provide more specific 
guidance to the Secretary of the Treasury concerning the payout requirement for 
non-functionally integrated Type III supporting organizations, calling for an ap- 
proach that avoids the problems described above. 

2. Excess Business Holdings 

The excess business holdings rules under IRC Section 4943 previously applied 
only to private foundations. Under the Act, however, the excess business holdings 
rules apply to Type III supporting organizations (other than those that are function- 
ally integrated). Act Section 1243. 

Under the excess business holdings rules, an excise tax ordinarily would be im- 
posed if a Type III supporting organization, together with its baseline and certain 
disqualified persons, were to hold (directly or indirectly) more than a 20% voting 
interest in a business enterprise. If one or more persons, other than the Type III 
supporting organization together with certain disqualified persons, have effective 
control of an enterprise, then the limit is raised to 35%, although the burden is ef- 
fectively on the Type III supporting organization to establish that the control resides 
in other persons. A safe harbor exists under which the Type III supporting organiza- 
tion need not consider the holdings of disqualified persons if it (together with cer- 
tain related exempt organizations) holds no more than a 2% interest in the voting 
stock of a given business enterprise. Transition rules apply to donated assets. Ex- 
cess business holdings are subject to a 10% annual excise tax, plus a 200% excise 
tax if the holdings are not timely reduced to permitted levels. See generally IRC Sec- 
tion 4943. 

The rules described in the preceding para^aph would be applicable to Type III 
supporting organizations on both a prospective and retroactive basis. However, 
Type III supporting organizations are granted the benefit of transition rules over 
an initial, two-phase period of 25 years. At the end of that period, the combined 
holdings of a Type HI supporting organization and its disqualified persons in a busi- 
ness enterprise must not exceed 35% of the voting stock or 35% of the equity value 
of the enterprise (rather than the usual limit of 20% of the voting stock), subject 
to the further limitation that if disqualified persons held more than 2% of the voting 
stock of the business enterprise during the prior 25-year period, the holdings of the 
Type III supporting organization must not exceed 25% of the voting stock or 25% 
of the equity value. Because of the application of a very complex set of rules that 
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may be triggered by changes in ownership of the business enterprise during the 
transition period, it is possible that the actual ownership limits will be lower than 
the maximum percentages stated above. Changes in ownership percentages that 
trigger these prohibitions can occur as a result of transactions in which neither the 
supporting organization nor any disqualified person participates (e.g., the redemp- 
tion of stock held by an unrelated owner as a result of that owner’s retirement or 
death, or any other type of change in business circumstances affecting such unre- 
lated owner.) 

The imposition of the excess business holdings rules on Type III supporting orga- 
nizations could force such an organization to reduce its business holdings solely in 
order to effectuate compliance with a tax rule, without regard to whether the deci- 
sion is necessarily in the economic best interests of the organization or, indeed, the 
best interests of its beneficiaries, who would bear the burden of any resulting loss 
of value. Reducing one’s interest in a closely held business is sometimes very dif- 
ficult to accomplish given the absence of a market for ownership interests in the 
business. The new rules also interfere with the ability of an organization to comply 
with a donor’s wishes that a Type III supporting organization retain certain assets 
indefinitely. (In this regard, it is useful to bear in mind that some donors elected 
to create Type III supporting organizations in the first place in order to ensure that 
businesses with which they were involved could be preserved without regard to the 
rules that limit the business holdings of a private foundation. In many cases, the 
donor’s family is no longer involved with the business in which the supporting orga- 
nization has an ownership interest.) 

Although the Act contains two narrow exceptions to the excess business holdings 
rules as applied to Type III supporting organizations, one exception is available only 
in those relatively limited circumstances where state officials on or before November 
18, 2005 used their authority to direct an organization’s investment decisions, and 
the other exception seems unlikely to be available unless state officials have taken 
some action to direct an organization’s investment decisions. In other words, the ex- 
ceptions are available only in extremely rare circumstances and, in effect, they im- 
pose a burden on Type III supporting organizations that is significantly higher than 
the burden faced by other public charities in connection with their investment ac- 
tivities. 

It is desirable for Congress to amend the Act to create true “grandfathering” for 
the excess business holdings of some or all Type III supporting organizations, espe- 
cially those established by donors who are no longer living. Such a rule would pre- 
serve the autonomy of boards of Type III supporting organizations to make invest- 
ment decisions based purely on sound fiduciary and appropriate financial consider- 
ations. 

3. Qualification of Trusts as Type III Supporting Organizations 

Under current Treasury Regulations, a Type III supporting organization must 
meet a “responsiveness” test with respect to its supported organizations. See Treas. 
Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(2). A Type III supporting organization structured as a charitable 
trust has traditionally fulfilled the responsiveness requirement simply by reason of 
being a trust and the fact that its supported organizations have the power to enforce 
the trust and compel an accounting. See Treas. Reg. § 1.609(a)-4(i)(2)(iii). However, 
the Act provides that this traditional means of fulfilling the responsiveness require- 
ment will not be sufficient after the first anniversary of the Act’s effective date. Act 
Section 1241(c). Although the Act itself does not elaborate, the Joint Committee Re- 
port states that each Type III supporting organization structured as a trust will be 
required to establish to the satisfaction of the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury that 
the organization has a “close and continuous relationship” with the supported orga- 
nizations, such that the supporting organization is responsive to the needs or de- 
mands of the supported organizations. 

The Advance Notice anticipates that the proposed Regulations under this provi- 
sion of the Act will adopt tbe responsiveness test under Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(2)(ii). 
Under those rules, one of the following elements must be present and, by reason 
of such element, one or more supported organizations must have a “significant 
voice” in the investment policies of the supporting organization, the timing of 
grants, the manner of making them, the selection of grant recipients, and otherwise 
directing the use of the income or assets of the supporting organization. 

One or more officers or trustees of the supporting organization must be elected 
or appointed by the officers, directors, trustees or membership of the supported or- 
ganizations. One or more members of the governing bodies of the supported organi- 
zation must also be officers or trustees, or hold other important offices in, the sup- 
porting organization. The officers or trustees of the supporting organization must 
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maintain a close and continuous working relationship with the officers, directors or 
trustees of the supported organizations. Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(2)(ii). 

The third of those alternatives (the “close and continuous working relationship 
standard”) is especially appealing for a Type III supporting organization that sup- 
ports multiple charities. However, the payout requirement described above for non- 
functionally integrated Type III supporting organizations with more than five bene- 
ficiaries has the potential to create difficulties. As noted, the Advance Notice antici- 
pates that such organizations will be permitted to “support more than five sup- 
ported organizations only if the organization distributes at least 85 percent of its 
total required payout amount to, or for the use of, publicly supported organizations 
to which the supporting organization is responsive pursuant to Treas. Reg. 
§ 1.509(a)-4(i)(2)(ii).’’^ 

In order for a supporting organization to be responsive to a particular supported 
organization, the supported organization must have a “significant voice” in, among 
other things, the timing of grants, the manner of making them, and the selection 
of grant recipients by the supporting organization. If some supported organizations 
had such a significant voice and others did not, the appearance of favoritism or con- 
flicts of interest could result. These problems would be particularly acute in the 
Foundation’s case because its beneficiaries are the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities in Mississippi. To a much greater extent than the multiple beneficiaries of 
other grant-making organizations (such as secondary schools or arts organizations), 
these colleges and universities compete head to head with each other for students, 
faculty and other resources. 

Further, if every supported organization had a “significant voice” in some manner, 
management of the supporting organization could become unwieldy and subject to 
undesirable competition for grants where there are numerous beneficiaries. It would 
also become more difficult for the supporting organization to verify that grants were 
being used appropriately if its governing body consisted entirely or primarily of 
trustees appointed by the supported organizations. There would also be the danger 
of “log-rolling” by the trustees, which would frustrate the Foundation’s stated pref- 
erence for “developing and supporting fewer larger projects at the Schools (rather 
than numerous small gifts to such institutions).” 

Apart from the portion of the payout requirement relating to non-functionally in- 
tegrated Type III supporting organizations with more than five beneficiaries, the an- 
ticipated regulations concerning the responsiveness test for charitable trusts ap- 
pears workable. But the combination of the change in the responsiveness test for 
charitable trusts and the payout requirement would create serious difficulties. Con- 
sequently, it is desirable for Congress to provide more specific guidance to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury concerning the payout requirement for non-functionally inte- 
grated Type III supporting organizations that would avoid the burdensome sug- 
gested rule for Type III supporting organizations with more than five beneficiaries — 
especially those that support higher education. 

4. Pa 3 unent of Compensation and Expense Reimbursements to Certain Persons 

Under the Act, the entire amount of a grant, loan, payment of compensation, or 
“other similar payment” by any type of supporting organization to a substantial con- 
tributor or a related person is an automatic excess benefit transaction, which trig- 
gers the various penalty provisions of IRC Section 4958 even if the payment is rea- 
sonable. IRC Section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(I). According to the Joint Committee report 
that accompanied the Act (the “Joint Committee Report”), the term “other similar 
payment” includes an expense reimbursement. 

'The IRC Section 4958 excise tax (commonly known as “intermediate sanctions” 
and more precisely referred to as the tax on “excess benefit transactions”) is ordi- 
narily imposed only when transactions are unreasonable and lead to excessive com- 
pensation to a disqualified person. However, for supporting organizations that pay 
compensation or reimbursements to a substantial contributor or related person, the 
tax is imposed with respect to the full amount of the compensation or reimburse- 
ment, without regard to whether the amount is reasonable or is otherwise justified. 

This excise tax is imposed on the recipient of the excess benefit and may be im- 
posed on organization managers who approve the compensation or reimbursement 
giving rise to the excess benefit. The tax on the recipient of the excess benefit is 
25% of the excess benefit (again, in this case, the entire benefit), plus an additional 
200% tax if the excess benefit (again, the entire benefit) is not timely refunded to 
the supporting organization. 

Because of the severity of this excise tax, the new rule effectively prohibits any 
supporting organization, regardless of its type, from paying even reasonable com- 
pensation or expense reimbursements to its founder, his or her spouse and children, 
and other family members. This is true whether the compensation is for services 
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as a director or trustee, as an executive director or program officer, or as an outside 
advisor. In this respect, the new rule is more stringent than the rule for a private 
foundation, which may, without adverse tax consequences, reimburse documented 
expenses and pay compensation to “disqualified persons” (provided the compensa- 
tion is not excessive and provided that the services provided are reasonable and nec- 
essary to the foundation’s tax-exempt purposes). See IRC Section 4941(d)(E). 

Even a Type I supporting organization founded, funded and controlled by a uni- 
versity or other public charity could run afoul of the new rule if (for example) the 
supporting organization pays reasonable compensation or reimbursements to (for ex- 
ample) the spouse or child of a director or officer of the supporting organization. 
Hence, the Type I supporting organization would be effectively prohibited from en- 
tering into a compensation arrangement that the founding organization itself could 
enter into. 

It is desirable for Congress to amend the Act in order to eliminate or modify the 
automatic excess benefit transaction rules that the Act imposes on supporting orga- 
nizations. 


Statement of Rodrigues, Horii & Choi LLP 

These comments were prepared in response to Chairman John Lewis’s invitation 
for public comments on the impact of the Pension Protection Act of 2006, Pub. L. 
No. 109-280 (the “PPA”) on tax-exempt organizations. Specifically, this letter ad- 
dresses the impact of the new rules of the PPA on donor-advised funds (“DAFs”) and 
supporting organizations (“SOs”). The law firm of Rodriguez, Horii & Choi LLP re- 
spectfully submits the following comments in response to Chairman Lewis’s request. 
While the firm represents a wide range of community foundations, SOs, private 
foundations (“PFs”) and individual donors, these comments were not made on behalf 
of any firm clients. The comments were, however, based on the firm’s experience 
with sponsors of DAFs, SOs, PFs and individual donors. 

A. Advantages of DAFs and SOs 

DAFs and SOs serve many important functions with respect to charitable giving. 
DAFs and SOs increase overall charitable giving and funding for charitable organi- 
zations. Private foundations (“PFs”) generally view the five percent required min- 
imum distribution as both a floor and a cap. The majority of PFs distribute only 
five percent of the value of their assets annually as compared to DAFs and SOs 
which typically, and definitely in the aggregate, distribute much greater percentages 
of their assets. In fact, it is not uncommon for a DAF to distribute 100 percent of 
its contributions within a year of contribution. 

Unlike many PFs, DAFs and SOs involve management by public charities unre- 
lated to the donors. These unrelated managers are well aware of their responsibil- 
ities and potential liabilities in managing the DAF or SO. In addition, the need to 
present proposed actions to unrelated managers causes self-regulation by donors 
who know that any proposal will have to be justified to the public charity’s board 
of directors. Having the donors accountable to the unrelated organization also re- 
duces potential abuse, thereby reducing the need for Internal Revenue Service over- 
sight. 

DAFs provide many unique advantages to donors. DAFs are routinely used to fa- 
cilitate gifts to public charities. Many charities do not have the expertise to accept 
gifts of real estate, private stock and other assets with special considerations. A 
community foundation or other sponsor of DAFs may process the gift for one or 
more charities and distribute the proceeds to them. PFs are not a practical alter- 
native because of the limitations on the tax deduction for the donor and the limita- 
tions on assets that PFs can accept. 

DAFs can accept gifts on behalf of a charity that is awaiting its Internal Revenue 
Service determination letter. PFs in particular are reluctant to make grants to a 
charity that has not yet received its determination letter. Consequently, such a 
charity would miss out on needed start-up funding. 

Organizations that sponsor DAFs and SOs provide a donor with investment ad- 
vice to maximize the amount available for charitable funding. Sponsoring organiza- 
tions can also make recommendations for achieving a particular donor’s charitable 
goals and bring together other donors to achieve common goals they may not be able 
to achieve on their own. DAFs enable a donor new to charitable giving arrange- 
ments to test out his or her philanthropy goals before incurring the expense of cre- 
ating a PF to achieve these same goals. 
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PFs have significant start-up and administrative costs and have a psychology of 
permanence. While they are an important long-term source of funding for the chari- 
table sector, the benefit they provide will almost always be spread over a long period 
of time. DAFs, on the other hand, provide the most immediate benefit to charities 
and experience the highest payout percentages as compared to SOs and PFs. DAFs 
are routinely suggested as a vehicle to allow a donor to make a single gift that will 
be distributed to charities within a year. For a donor facing timing issues with re- 
spect to making a gift (e.g., providing disaster relief or a possible sale of an asset), 
the simplicity of creation, low cost and flexibility of the DAF encourage charitable 
giving that might not otherwise occur. A donor who has timing issues with respect 
to a gift of $10,000 can easily create a DAF but would never consider a PF because 
the donation would likely be eaten up by start-up costs. Indeed, a PF for a short 
term would almost never be practical given the amount of resources and time that 
it takes to create a PF. 

DAFs allow donors at more modest levels to have flexibility in giving, making phi- 
lanthropy more attractive to a donor at a five, six or even low seven figure giving 
level, while some of these benefits can be enjoyed with direct gifts, the flexibility 
of the DAF may be the key difference between making or not making the gift, or 
at least the amount of the gift. 

DAFs provide a significant administrative benefit to the Internal Revenue Service. 
They eliminate the need for processing separate information returns and for over- 
sight of the individual accounts. 

SOs also serve an important role in charitable giving. SOs generally involve sig- 
nificant participation by the supported public charities. While an SO is not subject 
to a minimum distribution requirement like PFs, the presence of the public charity’s 
board of directors brings a sense of immediacy to the SO’s board of directors, encour- 
aging distributions. 

SOs are routinely used by public charities that wish to create a new entity for 
liability purposes such as hospital fundraising foundations. An SO is also useful 
when a charity wants different governing boards for different aspects of its oper- 
ations. For example, one board may manage the exempt purpose activities of the 
charity while an SO may be established to hold the endowment with a governing 
board focus on investment expertise. Generally, a PF would be unattractive to a 
public charity for these functions, and the activities might not otherwise qualify for 
public charity status absent the SO rules. 

SOs are also used by public charities working together jointly to carry out a chari- 
table purpose. The operations of the joint charity may be limited in a PF, and the 
joint activities or funding may not qualify for public charity status. 

In short, DAFs and SOs serve a vital role to the charitable sector that cannot be 
filled by the other public charity classifications or by PFs. These structures are im- 
portant to charitable giving arrangements because they increase overall giving to 
the charitable sector and are essential to the structuring of its operations. The di- 
rect benefits that DAFs and SOs provide justify treating them as public charities 
for all purposes, including charitable contribution deductions. Indeed, public charity 
treatment is essential to allow DAFs and SOs to serve their vital missions. How- 
ever, the restrictions imposed on DAFs and SOs by the PPA makes these charitable 
vehicles less attractive to donors and will reduce charitable giving overall. 

B. Impact of the PPA on DAFs and SOs 

Donor benefits from DAFs and SOs are best regulated under the excess benefit 
rules under section 4958 of the Code that existed prior to the PPA with one excep- 
tion. Donors to other types of public charities receive the maximum charitable con- 
tribution deduction allowed under the Code even if they engage in transactions that 
do not violate the excess benefit transaction rules. To ensure that excess benefit 
standards and scrutiny are applied to transactions that may involve the donor or 
a related party, it is appropriate to treat the donor to a DAF as a disqualified per- 
son with respect to transactions related to the DAF. Such treatment will ensure 
that the public charity analyzes any such transaction as a potential excess benefit 
transaction and takes the appropriate steps to ensure that no excess benefit is pro- 
vided to the donor. 

The automatic excess benefit rules added to section 4958 of the Code by the PPA, 
on the other hand, are not an appropriate mechanism to address DAFs and SOs. 
The automatic excess benefit rules implicitly assume that the managers of DAFs 
and SOs will not review transactions with related parties as carefully as managers 
of other public charities that are not DAFs or SOs. Experience does not support this 
assumption. As noted above, these managers take their obligations seriously and are 
aware of their potential liabilities. As with other types of public charities, there will 
be lapses in oversight by managers of some DAFs and SOs, but these lapses should 
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be dealt with on an individual basis as is done with other public charities. There 
is no evidence that DAFs and SOs experience greater mismanagement than other 
public charities. 

The provisions of the PPA have and will continue to adversely impact charitable 
giving. The complexity and ambiguity of the provisions have already forced DAF 
sponsors and SOs to incur significant compliance costs. The distribution limits on 
DAFs significantly and unduly restrict the flexibility of DAFs. There is no evidence 
to conclude that wide spread abuses of DAF distributions to individuals existed, and 
yet many legitimate DAF charitable programs that assisted individuals in need 
have been forced to terminate. 

While there was no wide spread abuse of compensation from DAFs and SOs, the 
automatic excess benefit rules under section 4958 of the Code have forced the termi- 
nation of many legitimate employment relationships. The onerous effective dates 
caused needless anxiety and expense for DAFs and SOs with such relationships. The 
automatic excess benefit rules are particularly problematic for SOs, which as legal 
entities, often require employees and impose legitimate expenses upon their officers 
and directors that should be reimbursed or paid by the SO as part of its administra- 
tive costs. 

Furthermore, the provisions of the PPA result in traps for the unwary. For exam- 
ple, a donor who intended to run fundraising events out of a DAF is now prohibited 
from being reimbursed for any expenses by the DAF because the reimbursement 
would be an automatic excess benefit even if the expenses are reasonable. Such ex- 
penses may also be a taxable distribution under section 4966 of the Code as dis- 
tributions to individuals are strictly prohibited from a DAF. Donors who put funds 
for fundraising expenses into a DAF prior to the PPA have no way of pulling those 
funds out of the DAF. Donors who create a DAF after the PPA must be aware of 
this rule and reserve some of the funding to fund fundraising events, resulting in 
a trap for the unsophisticated donor. The consequences of these rules result in do- 
nors being less inclined to conduct fundraisers, resulting in less funding going to 
the charitable sector. 

Additionally, there is insufficient guidance on how to apply the PPA provisions 
to DAFs and SOs. It is not clear what types of payments from DAFs and SOs would 
be considered a payment similar to a grant, loan or compensation under the auto- 
matic excess benefit transaction rules. Would this include the payment of a donor’s 
personal pledge that is satisfied through the donor’s DAF? It is not a direct pajnnent 
from the donor but it alleviates an obligation of the donor and consequently, has 
been held as an act of self-dealing in the PF context. 

On the other hand, the satisfaction of a donor’s pledge may properly be addressed 
under the rules of prohibited benefit transactions under section 4967 of the Code. 
A prohibited benefit includes a distribution on which a donor of a DAF provides ad- 
vice and that results in the donor receiving, directly or indirectly, a “more than inci- 
dental benefit.” The legislative history states that “[i]n general, a distribution re- 
sults in a more than incidental benefit if, as a result of a distribution from a DAF, 
a disqualified person receives a benefit that would have reduced (or eliminated) a 
charitable contribution deduction if the benefit was received as part of the contribu- 
tion to the sponsoring organization.” The satisfaction of a pledge would have been 
tax deductible as a charitable contribution to the donor so it appears to be excluded 
from the definition of a prohibited benefit and, therefore, permitted under section 
4967 of the Code. 

The problem with this uncertainty for the donor is that correction and the excise 
taxes imposed on the transaction are not the same. A donor who is not sure which 
rules properly apply must guess. If the donor does not come to the same conclusion 
as the Internal Revenue Service, the donor will be subject to additional failure to 
report and failure to pay penalties, resulting in another trap for the unwary. 

Another question on the minds of DAF donors is whether a donor can purchase 
tickets to a charitable fundraising event which the donor attends if the donor bifur- 
cates the cost of the ticket by pa 3 dng for the non-deductible portion of the ticket 
himself or herself and having the DAF pay for the portion of the ticket that would 
result in a charitable contribution deduction. A payment by the DAF for only the 
charitable portion, with the donor pa 3 dng the non-deductible portion, should not re- 
sult in the donor receiving a prohibited benefit, because the amount that would have 
reduced (or eliminated) the charitable contribution deduction is not being paid out 
of the DAF. However, the answer is unclear given the conflicting guidance that the 
Internal Revenue Service has issued in the PF context with respect to the self-deal- 
ing rules. 

All of the uncertainty caused by the PPA will inevitably reduce charitable giving 
because donors and sponsoring organizations will not want to make distributions 
that may later be determined to be a prohibited distribution and subject to excise 
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taxes by the Internal Revenue Service in the future. This uncertainty, coupled with 
the PPA making DAFs and SOs less flexible, will discourage some donations and 
encourage other donors to form PFs, thereby reducing and deferring the amount 
that will go to the charitable sector. For active philanthropists with diverse sources 
of gifts and activities, the PPA will require the formation of multiple entities in 
order to accomplish goals that might have previously been accomplished with a sin- 
gle DAF or SO. Multiple entities increase the administrative costs of the philan- 
thropy, reducing its overall benefit. Multiple entities also add to the return proc- 
essing and compliance burden of the Internal Revenue Service. 

C. Conclusion 

Public charities and donors make routine and wide-spread use of DAFs and SOs 
to carryout the important work of the non-profit sector in the United States. The 
existing provisions of the PPA and any further regulation should be based on a 
study of the operations of all DAFs and SOs, not widely reported actions of a few 
DAFs and SOs. There is no basis to conclude that sponsors of DAFs and SOs are 
less compliant with tax and fiduciary requirements than managers of other public 
charities. Accordingly, DAFs and SOs should be accorded the same flexibility and 
benefits given to other public charities. 

As a final note, in contrasting PFs with DAFs and SOs, we do not intend to di- 
minish the vital role that PFs play in the non-profit sector. PFs are the endowment 
of the non-profit sector and often are the first source of funds for new and innova- 
tive programs. PFs, however, have limitations that would make it impossible for 
them to fulfill the roles of DAFs and SOs. As important as PFs are, if DAFs or SOs 
are not available or are subject are further limitations, the non-profit sector will be 
diminished. 

If you wish to contact the firm regarding these comments, please do not hesitate 
to contact Reynolds T. Cafferata, William C. Choi or Shannon M. Paresa. 


Samaritan’s Purse 
Boone, North Carolina 28607 
July 26, 2007 

Oversight Committee 
Committee on Ways & Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20615 

Honorable Members of the Subcommittee: 

Samaritan’s Purse is grateful for dozens of gifts totaling hundreds of thousands 
of dollars donors have contributed from their IRAs pursuant to the Philanthropy 
Protection Act of 2006 (PPA). We would encourage the permanent extension of the 
charitable IRA rollover provisions of the PPA continued for those who have attained 
age 7 OV 2 . We also believe that expanding the law to allow transfers into planned 
giving arrangements such as Charitable Remainder Trusts and Gift Annuities for 
those who have attained 591/2 would be in the best interests of donors/taxpayers, 
charities and those they serve, and the government. Further expanding the provi- 
sions to include rollover gifts from other qualified retirement accounts and tax-de- 
ferred annuities would likewise create a winning combination. We believe that these 
provisions likely would accomplish the following: 

1. Samaritan’s Purse could help more victims of war, poverty, disease, natural dis- 
asters and famine. 

2. Many charities would be able to help more people who otherwise would be de- 
pendent on government or would go without help. 

3. Large amounts of money currently sitting out of the reach of taxes in retire- 
ment and tax-deferred annuity accounts would be moved into planned-gift arrange- 
ments that will pay out income to the donors. That income would be fully teixable 
during the lifetime of its recipient. The income amount paid to a taxpayer from a 
gift annuity or charitable trust in many cases would exceed the Required Minimum 
Distribution (RMD) amount for many donors over age 7OV2. This would increase tax 
revenues. 

4. For donors between 591/2 and 7014, there is great reluctance to withdraw funds 
from a tax-deferred account because of the tax on such withdrawals. If such donors 
were allowed to roll over such funds into a charitable trust or gift annuity, many 
would be highly motivated by the ability to make a greater difference through their 
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favorite charities with the initial tax disincentive removed. We have talked to nu- 
merous donors both under and over 701/2 who would be willing to pay tax on their 
income from the trust or annuity if they are able to avoid teixation on moving funds 
from the tax-deferred account to the charitable gift plan. The result would be in- 
creased tcix revenues. 

5. Many donors withdraw only the RMD from their retirement accounts until they 
die, after which they give all or a portion of the account to charity. This means no 
income tax is ever collected on the remaining tax-deferred funds. Allowing tax-free 
rollovers into charitable trusts and annuities means that some of this tax-deferred 
money would be taxed as it is paid out to donors through the trust income or annu- 
ity payments. 

Thank you for considering the extension and expansion of the IRA charitable roll- 
over gift provisions in the Philanthropy Protection Act of 2006. 

Sincerely, 

James J. Loscheider 
Vice President of Donor Ministries 

Steve Nickel, J.D. 

Senior Gift Planning Counsel 


Schwab Charitable Fund 
San Francisco, California 94104 
July 30, 2007 


The Honorable John Lewis, Chairman 
House Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee 
1136 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to submit written comments on the pro- 
visions relating to tax-exempt organizations contained in the Pension Protection Act 
of 2006 (P.L. 109-280). On behalf of the Schwab Charitable Fund, I am writing to 
share our views on how the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (“PPA”) has affected our 
operations, and to suggest two areas in need of improvement. 

The Schwab Charitable Fund is an independent, non-profit organization that is 
recognized as a tax-exempt public charity. The Charitable Fund was launched in 
September 1999 and had received more than $2.2 billion in contributions as of June 
30, 2007. Currently, the Charitable Fund has 8,340 accounts (called “Charitable Gift 
Accounts”). A donor can contribute $10,000 or more to open a Charitable Gift Ac- 
count. A significant majority of charitable gift accounts have assets of less than 
$50,000. Since inception, the Charitable Fund has made more than 155,000 indi- 
vidual grants totaling $673 million to more than 32,000 different charitable organi- 
zations. More than 31 percent of all donations made to the Charitable Fund have 
been granted to public charities throughout the country, in every state in the union. 
In 2006, the Charitable Fund received more than $700 million in donations, a record 
and a 28% increase over 2005. More than $215 million was granted to over 15,000 
charities in 2006 alone. 

The Pension Protection Act contains a number of provisions affecting donor-ad- 
vised funds held by charitable organizations. The Charitable Fund supports many 
of the new provisions, particularly the Section 4967 excise tax on prohibited benefits 
from donor-advised fund distributions. The Charitable Fund expects that most of the 
PPA’s donor-advised fund provisions will have little effect on it because the provi- 
sions are consistent with longstanding Charitable Fund policies. In addition, the 
Charitable Fund is aware that the PPA included a requirement that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury conduct a comprehensive study of donor-advised funds and re- 
port back to Congress with any recommendations for further legislation. The Chari- 
table Fund has been actively involved in this process by submitting a detailed com- 
ment letter about the Fund’s operations and policies, and by meeting directly with 
IRS and Treasury staff to answer questions. Our comment letter to the Treasury 
Department provides a more comprehensive review of the Charitable Fund and its 
policies, and also addresses a number of specific questions posed by Treasury in 
their request for comment. We would be happy to provide a copy of that comment 
letter to the Committee if that would be helpful. 
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For the purposes of the Committee’s request, we will limit our comments to two 
areas of the PPA that have already proven to be problematic: the prohibition on roll- 
ing IRA funds directly to a donor-advised fund, and the restriction in new section 
4966 on making grants to “disqualified supporting organizations.” 

IRA Charitable Rollover 

The Pension Protection Act included a provision allowing individuals age IOV 2 . and 
over to make charitable donations of up to $100,000 from IRAs and Roth IRAs di- 
rectly to a charity without having to count the distributions as taxable income. Ac- 
cording to data collected by the National Committee on Planned Giving, more than 
$75 million was donated to charity during the first 10 months after enactment of 
the legislation, in gifts ranging from $25 to $100,000.^ None of those dollars, how- 
ever, were donated to a donor-advised fund, because donor-advised funds were spe- 
cifically excluded from the definition of “eligible charity” in the legislation. 

The Schwab Charitable Fund believes strongly that the IRA Charitable Rollover 
provision, which is set to expire at the end of 2007, should be made permanent and 
that it should be expanded so that individuals can make IRA and Roth IRA distribu- 
tions to donor-advised funds. Representatives Earl Pomeroy (D-ND) and Wally 
Herger (R-CA) have introduced legislation, the Public Good IRA Rollover Act of 
2007 (H.R. 1419), that will accomplish both goals. Their bill, a companion of which 
has been introduced in the Senate, has attracted a bipartisan group of more than 
50 Members of Congress. There is virtually no disagreement that permitting roll- 
overs from IRAs directly to charities has been a positive development for charitable 
giving, as the $75 million donated to date attests. Awareness of this option for con- 
tributing to charity is still relatively low, given the short amount of time financial 
institutions and financial planners have had to promote it to their clients. By mak- 
ing the charitable rollover permanent, charitable contributions from IRAs should 
continue to rise significantly. Congress should quickly make this provision perma- 
nent so as not to slow the growing momentum from their important new mechanism 
for philanthropy. 

Given that contributions to donor-advised funds also represent irrevocable gifts to 
charity, it is important that donor-advised funds also be allowed to accept these IRA 
distributions. Donor-advised funds bring a number of advantages to the philan- 
thropic arena, including: 

• Providing liquid assets readily available to respond quickly to natural disasters; 

• Maintaining a source of funds for charitable giving during downturns in the 
economy; 

• Reducing the red tape, time pressure, and administrative burdens that often get 
in the way of giving; 

• Enabling donors to research charitable organizations and find a matches for 
their interests; and 

• Establishing a legacy of charitable giving that can involve the whole family and 
be passed on to future generations. 

In summary, they simplify the process of giving for the donor, particularly if the 
donor wants to use his or her IRA funds to give to multiple charities. Donor-advised 
funds can play an important role in helping individuals make the most of the IRA 
charitable rollover. 

The PPA and the legislative history underlying it provide no rationale for why 
IRA holders were not allowed to send distributions directly to a donor-advised fund, 
and there is no policy reason for their exclusion. Passage of the Public Good IRA 
Rollover Act of 2007 would ensure that donor-advised fund holders could take ad- 
vantage of this important new mechanism for philanthropy. I urge the Committee 
to bring this legislation to a vote at the earliest opportunity. 

Restrictions on Grants to “Disqualified Supporting Organizations” 

The other provision of the PPA that has already begun to have a significant im- 
pact on the Charitable Fund’s operations is the restriction in new Section 4966 on 
making grants to “disqualified supporting organizations,” as defined in Section 
4966(d)(4). On December 4, 2006, the Internal Revenue Service issued Notice 2006- 
109, which provides interim guidance on several issues, including how donor-advised 
funds can determine whether a potential grantee is a disqualified supporting organi- 
zation. As a result of Section 4966 and Notice 2006-109, the Charitable Fund has 
instituted new due diligence procedures designed to determine (1) whether a public 


i“NCPG Survey of IRA Distributions to Charity: Results as of June 4, 2007,” National Com- 
mittee on Planned Giving, p. 1. Available at http://www.ncpg.org/gov_relations/NCPG%20 
IRA%20Survey%206-4-07.pdf. 
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charity is a supporting organization; (2) if so, whether it is a Type I, II or III sup- 
porting organization; and (3) if it is a Type III supporting organization, whether it 
is functionally integrated. The Charitable Fund must also determine if the donor or 
donor-advisor directly or indirectly controls a supported organization of the sup- 
porting organization (as described in Section 4966(d)(4)(A)(ii)(I)). These determina- 
tions are often difficult for the grantor and time-consuming for both the grantor and 
the grantee. 

The Charitable Fund anticipates that relatively few of its recommended grantees 
will be Type III supporting organizations that are not functionally integrated and 
even fewer will be subject to the control relationship described in Section 
4966(d)(4)(A)(ii)(I). Given that the Charitable Fund makes hundreds of grants to 
supporting organizations each year, the Charitable Fund believes that more prac- 
tical and efficient procedures are needed for determining a supporting organization’s 
status. Several proposals have been suggested, including permitting reliance by 
grantors on a grantee’s representation of its status as reported on its most recent 
Form 990 or on an affidavit. The Charitable Fund supports these proposals and any 
others that would simplify the process of making grants to supporting organizations. 

As the Committee continues its review of the tax-exempt provisions of the PPA, 
please do not hesitate to contact me if I can answer questions or provide additional 
information. 


Sincerely, 


Kim Wright-Violich 
President 


Statement of Senator Byron Dorgan 

Chairman Lewis, Ranking Member Ramstad and other distinguished Sub- 
committee Members, I appreciate this opportunity to visit with you today about one 
of the most important charitable giving tax incentives that Congress has passed in 
decades. 

Last summer, the Congress passed and the President signed into law a major bill 
to reform our pension laws. This 392-page bill contained a little noticed but impor- 
tant new charitable giving teix incentive. 

For the first time, the Tax Code permitted taxpayers who have reached age IOV 2 . 
to give money directly from their individual retirement accounts (IRAs) to qualifying 
charities on a teix-free basis without the need to worry about complicated adjusted 
gross income and other restrictions that otherwise would apply to teix deductible 
charitable contributions. The charitable IRA rollover provision in H.R. 4 applied 
only for direct IRA gifts, is capped and is available for a limited time — expiring at 
the end of this year. 

In fact, the charitable IRA rollover provision in H.R. 4 adopted the same general 
approach of legislation for direct IRA gifts that I have been working on called the 
Public Good IRA Rollover Act with Senator Snowe of Maine and several of our Sen- 
ate colleagues. 

Before the charitable IRA rollover was enacted into law, I was told by many char- 
ities that potential donors frequently asked about using their IRAs to make chari- 
table donations but decided against such gifts after they were told about the poten- 
tial tax consequences under then-current tax law. I am pleased to report that the 
charitable community is feeling a positive impact of the new charitable IRA rollover 
measure. According to a survey conducted by the National Committee on Planned 
Giving, over 4,000 IRA donations totaling more than $80 million have been made 
to eligible charities since the teix-free IRA rollover provision took effect last August. 

I’m told that the IRA rollovers have resulted in significant gifts in North Dakota. 
For example, it reportedly inspired a donor to Lutheran Social Services of North Da- 
kota to contribute $15,000, an amount higher than the donor’s typical gift. This 
charitable gift will help the organization to continue its diverse programs in such 
areas as adoption services, counseling for at-risk youth, economic self-sufficiency for 
refugees, and services for farmers and ranchers. Lutheran Social Services believes 
that the IRA rollover provision encourages people to give more and to continue giv- 
ing. The University of Mary has received five IRA gifts totaling some $280,000. The 
Theodore Roosevelt Medora Foundation has received four IRA gifts and commit- 
ments of over $300,000. Jamestown College received fourteen IRA gifts totaling 
$130,000. Other North Dakota charities, including Catholic Health Services for 
Western North Dakota, have benefited from tax-free IRA gifts as well. Hillsboro 
Medical Center Foundation has received nearly $20,000 in IRA rollover commit- 
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ments that will help build a new nursing home, an assisted living facilities and 
needed hospital improvements. Most recently, the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota Foundation has endorsed the bill. 

The positive results are undeniable: the temporary charitable IRA rollover incen- 
tive is working well and making a difference in the lives of people who are assisted 
by the nation’s network of charities. But we can even do better. That’s why the Pub- 
lic Good IRA Rollover Act that we have introduced in the 110th Congress would re- 
move its current dollar cap, expand it to allow taxpayers who have attained age 
591/2 to make life-income gifts and by make it a permanent part of the Tax Code. 

Mr. President, with the help and hard work of the Independent Sector the chari- 
table IRA rollover approach in this legislation has been endorsed by nearly 900 
charitable organizations, including: the American Cancer Society, the American Red 
Cross and American Heart Association, America’s Second Harvest, American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, Big Brothers Big Sisters of America, Ducks Unlimited, Easter 
Seals, Goodwill, Lutheran Services of America, March of Dimes, the Salvation 
Army, United Jewish Communities, United Way of America, Volunteers of America, 
YMCA of the USA, Prairie Public Broadcasting, the North Dakota Community 
Foundation and many others. I am very pleased that the U.S. Senate is previously 
on record in support of the Public Good IRA Rollover Act in its entirety. In doing 
so, the Senate recognized that the charitable IRA rollover is an important tool for 
charities to use to raise the funds they need to serve those in need, especially when 
government assistance is not available. 

The Bush Administration supports charitable IRA rollovers. In his FY 2008 budg- 
et submission. President Bush has proposed making permanent the limited tax-free 
charitable IRA distributions provision passed last summer that is scheduled to ex- 
pire at the end of this year. While the President’s charitable IRA proposal has 
merit, the Public Good IRA Rollover Act is superior in one important respect: by 
allowing tax-free life-income gifts from an IRA whose owner has attained the age 
of 59 V 2 . 

In addition to direct IRA gifts, many charities use life-income gifts to secure funds 
today to meet their future needs. Life-income gifts involve the donation of assets to 
a charity, where the giver retains an income stream from those assets for a defined 
period. 

The benefit of allowing life-income gifts at an earlier age is twofold. First, the life- 
income gift provision would stimulate additional charitable giving. The evidence also 
suggests that people who make life-income gifts often become more involved with 
charities. They serve as volunteers, urge their friends and colleagues to make chari- 
table gifts and frequently set up additional provisions for charity in their life-time 
giving plans and at death. Second, this approach comes at little or no extra cost to 
the government when compared to other major charitable IRA rollover proposals. 

Life-income gifts are an important tool for charities to raise funds, and would re- 
ceive a substantial boost if they could be made from IRAs without adverse teix con- 
sequences. But life-income gifts are not part of the administration’s proposal. Again, 
the Public Good IRA Rollover Act permits individuals to make teix-free life-income 
gifts at the age of 591/2. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I hope your Subcommittee and the Full House Ways 
and Means Committee will act this year to permanently enact into law a teix-free 
IRA rollover provision that charities say is needed to encourage billions of dollars 
in new giving that will provide assistance to those who need it most. 


Statement of Goodwill Industries International 

On behalf of Goodwill Industries International, Inc., I am writing in response to 
the request by the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Oversight for com- 
ments on the recently enacted Pension Protection Act of 2006 (P.L. 109-280). 

Goodwill Industries International, Inc. is a network of 186 community-based, 
independent member organizations in the United States, Canada, and 14 other 
countries. Each organization serves people with disabilities, low-wage workers and 
other job seekers by providing education and career services, as well as job place- 
ment opportunities and post-employment support. 

Through its services, the network helps people overcome barriers to employment 
and become independent, tax-paying members of their communities. In 2006, nearly 
one million people benefited from Goodwill’s career services. Donations of clothing 
and household goods help to fund our mission. 

The new law changes the tax treatment of donated clothing and household goods 
by allowing tax deductions only for such donated items that are in “good used condi- 
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tion or better.” Under the new provisions, however, a deduction is allowed regard- 
less of the condition if the amount claimed for the item is more than $500 and the 
taxpayer has a qualified appraisal. The Internal Revenue Service (IRS), under the 
new law, can deny a deduction for the contribution of clothing or household items 
that have minimal monetary value, such as used socks and underwear. 

The IRS has issued new guidance on these provisions in Publication 561 that ref- 
erences the price that buyers of used items actually pay in used clothing stores as 
an indication of value. We strongly support educating taxpayers about the new pro- 
visions. Many of our retail stores now include language on their donation receipts 
to indicate that “federal law provides that donated clothing and household items 
must be in good used condition or better for tax purposes.” In addition, many of our 
agencies offer sample valuation guides, that is, a guide with the selling price of a 
range of clothing and household goods to assist taxpayers in valuing their donations. 

We have found, however, that much confusion still exists over this new law. Many 
of our donors have been told that they can no longer take any deductions for cloth- 
ing and household goods. Others have been told that the charity must place a value 
on the item. The new law is clear that deductions still can be taken by the taxpayer 
as long as the new requirements are met and the onus remains with the teixpayer 
to value his or her items. The public needs to hear this message from the IRS. 

We ask that you request the IRS to issue further guidance pointing out that, sub- 
ject to these requirements, donations of clothing and household goods to charities 
like ours remain teix-deductible and serve a worthy public purpose. 

If we can be of any assistance, please feel free to contact Lisa P. Kinard, Director 
of Public Policy and government Relations for Goodwill Industries International, 
Inc. 


Statement of Stewart Mott Foundation 

On behalf of the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, these comments are submitted 
in response to the Advisory from the Committee on Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Oversight, dated June 12, 2007, requesting comments from the public on the pro- 
visions relating to tax-exempt organizations contained in the Pension Protection Act 
of 2006 (PPA) (P.L. 109-280). We wish to comment on one provision of the PPA that 
affects the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation directly: the provision amending sec- 
tions 4942(g) and 4945(d)(4)(A) of the Internal Revenue Code, restricting grants to 
supporting organizations by private foundations. 

The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation is a private grant making foundation estab- 
lished in 1926 in Flint, Michigan. The Foundation’s mission is “to support efforts 
that promote a just, equitable and sustainable society.” The Foundation’s grant 
making activity is organized into four major programs: Civil Society, Environment, 
Flint area and Pathways Out of Poverty. Other grant making opportunities, which 
do not match the major programs, are investigated through the Foundation’s Ex- 
ploratory and Special Projects program. In 2006, the Foundation’s grant actions to- 
taled 545, and total grant payments were $122 million. The Foundation has assets 
in excess of $2.5 billion. 

The PPA requires private foundations to exercise expenditure responsibility when 
making grants to Type III supporting organizations that are not functionally inte- 
grated. It also prohibits private foundations from counting such grants toward their 
annual minimum distribution requirement. Unfortunately, prior to the enactment of 
the PPA, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) had never classified supporting organi- 
zations by type. The IRS also did not make determinations with respect to whether 
Type III supporting organizations are or are not functionally integrated. Private 
foundations are generally permitted to rely on IRS Publication 78 in determining 
when a grant requires the exercise of expenditure responsibility under section 4945 
because the grantee is not a public charity. However, the IRS did not publish infor- 
mation about whether an organization’s public charity status was based on section 
509(a)(1), section 509(a)(2), or section 509(a)(3) in Publication 78, so the Publication 
is not helpful to a foundation seeking to comply with this provision of the PPA. 

The IRS Business Master File (BMF) is also available to download directly from 
the IRS Web site. Alternatively, on March 27, 2007, in the 2007-8 issue of EO Up- 
date, the IRS provided that a grantor may use a third party to obtain the BMF in- 
formation. In this circumstance, the third party must provide the grantor the BMF 
information in a report that includes: (i) the grantee’s name. Employer Identification 
Number, and public charity status under section 509(a)(1), (2), or (3); (ii) a state- 
ment that the information is from the most currently available IRS monthly update 
to the BMF, along with the IRS BMF revision date; and (iii) the date and time of 
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the grantor’s research. The report must also be in a form which the grantor can 
store in hard copy or electronically. GuideStar’s ^ Charity Check subscription service 
includes IRS Publication 78 information and has recently been enhanced to include 
information from the IRS BMF. 

However, this information is still incomplete. The BMF includes the Code section 
under which an organization was classified as a public charity [that is, section 
509(a)(1), (2), or (3)], but does not include the type of supporting organization or 
whether it is functionally integrated. As a result, a private foundation cannot rely 
on even this more detailed information when making a grant to a supporting organi- 
zation. 

In recognition of the difficulties faced by foundations when making grants to sup- 
porting organizations after passage of the PPA, the IRS issued interim guidance in 
Notice 2006-109, section 3.01. The guidance in the Notice, while helpful in the ab- 
sence of legislation correcting the problems created by this provision of the PPA, re- 
quires a foundation to follow a cumbersome process to determine whether a grantee 
is a Type I, Type II, or functionally integrated Type III supporting organization. 
This process requires a grantor to collect and review specified documents and a 
written representation signed by an officer, director, or trustee of a supporting orga- 
nization grantee and to make its own determination, acting in good faith, as to the 
status of the grantee. (As an alternative, a grantor may rely on a reasoned written 
opinion of counsel of either the grantor or the grantee concluding that the grantee 
is a Type I, Type II, or functionally integrated Type III supporting organization.) 

We have found that the collection and review of the specified documents, includ- 
ing copies of governing documents of the grantee and, if relevant, of the supported 
organization(s), is a time-consuming and burdensome process for both the grantor 
and grantee. Even for a larger foundation like the Charles Stewart Mott Founda- 
tion, which has the resources to try to follow the guidance in the Notice, the process 
increases substantially the cost of making a grant to a supporting organization and 
the time required to process the grant. It also means that many smaller grants (in- 
cluding grants under matching gift programs) are cost-prohibitive and simply will 
not be made. And it means that many smaller foundations, without the resources 
to apply the guidance in the Notice, may just stop making grants to supporting or- 
ganizations. 

Other commenters have reached similar conclusions. On June 4, 2007, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Section of Taxation submitted comments to the IRS on Notice 
2006-109. As the Section notes on p. 59 of its comments: 

“While the procedures of Notice 2006-109 are helpful in that they set out 
safe harbors, the procedures are often impractical, time-consuming and ex- 
pensive. The result is that many donors will simply forego making contribu- 
tions to [supporting organizations].” 

In its comments, the section makes a number of recommendations to address the 
problems posed by this section of the PPA. In all, the section’s recommendations and 
discussion on this provision of the PPA run to over six single-spaced pages. Key to 
the recommendations is the proposal that the IRS expand its existing determination 
letter program to further classify supporting organizations as Type I, II, or III (and 
whether a Type III is functionally related) and that the IRS embark on a program 
to so reclassify all existing supporting organizations. We wonder whether an already 
overburdened IRS can even consider such a proposal. Indeed, the extent and nature 
of the section’s comments suggest to us that the problems posed by the provision 
cannot be fixed administratively. 

We acknowledge there have been instances in which individuals have misused 
supporting organizations for their personal benefit. We also believe that many of the 
changes made by the PPA effectively address these abuses. However, we think the 
changes made by the provision we are discussing here go too far. They may have 
some corrective effect on the abuses noted by Congress (although we believe those 
abuses are adequately addressed elsewhere in the PPA). But they impede legiti- 
mate, routine grant making by private foundations to supporting organizations to 
such an extent that whatever corrective effect they have is far outweighed by the 
restrictions they impose on foundation philanthropy. 

For that reason, we recommend that Congress repeal this provision of the PPA. 
If repeal is not possible, we join in the call from Steve Gunderson, President and 
chief executive officer of the Council on Foundations, in testimony before the Sub- 
committee on July 24, that Congress temporarily suspend the penalties for making 


^GuideStar is the operating name and registered trademark of Philanthropic Research, Inc., 
a 501(c)(3) public charity. GuideStar is a third party database of information on all IRS-recog- 
nized 501(c)(3) nonprofit organizations eligible to receive tax-deductible contributions. 
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grants to certain supporting organizations until the IRS can reliably identify those 
organizations. 

We appreciate the Committee’s attention to this important issue, and we thank 
you for the opportunity to provide these comments. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Phillip H. Peters 

Group Vice President-Administration and Secretary/Treasurer 


Statement of Studio Museum in Harlem 

Thank you for your call for comments on provisions of the Pension Protection Act 
of 2006 (PPA). My name is Thelma Golden, and I am the Director and Chief Curator 
of The Studio Museum in Harlem. I am writing with respect to section 1218 of PPA, 
which has restricted “fractional” gifts of art and collectibles to museums. 

Section 1218’s two major restrictions are: 

• Donors must complete gifts in ten years. Previously, there was no time limit. 

• Donors may no longer claim a tax deduction for the fair market value of the 
work after the initial fraction, no matter how much it may have risen in subse- 
quent years. Previously, each fraction could be deducted at its actual fair mar- 
ket value. 

By discouraging generosity. Section 1218 has practically destroyed one of the most 
effective means of transferring private wealth to the public sector. Further, it has 
greatly curtailed museums’ ability to build their collections, because most museums 
rely mainly on private gifts, especially at a time of rising prices in the art market. 

In the case of the Studio Museum in Harlem, we have 13 fractional gifts in 
progress. We have had no new fractional gifts since the PPA. These 13 gifts are a 
significant addition to our growing collection, and represent works made by some 
of the leading artists of African descent working today. 

The old law worked well for museums, donors, and the public. It was both flexible 
and fair. Now, works of art will remain in private homes and hands, unseen by the 
public, and rarely used by scholars and art historians, and people will not donate 
fractional gifts until much later in their life. Meanwhile, the museum has no guar- 
antee that the gift will actually be made; it could fall victim to financial problems 
or family disagreements. Allowing donors to give the first fraction earlier rather 
than later has the effect of “locking in” the gift. 

Finally the fact that PPA did not “grandfather” gifts that were already in the 
process of being made means that many current gifts have been stopped cold. In 
other words, people who gave an initial fraction, relying on their future ability to 
give subsequent fractions and claim deductions for fair market value, now have no 
reason to continue giving while they are alive. The only way that they can preserve 
a full deduction, instead, is to bequeath the work upon their death. 

Thank your for your interest in this matter. I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that Members of the Subcommittee may have. 


The Meadows Foundation 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
August 6, 2007 


The Honorable John Lewis, Chairman 

Subcommittee on Oversight, Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

I am writing today on behalf of the Meadows Foundation, Inc. (The Meadows 
Foundation), of Dallas, Texas, in response to your Subcommittee’s request of June 
12, 2007, for comments regarding the Pension Protection Act of 2006, P.L. 109-280 
(“2006 PPA”). We would first like to express our appreciation to you and Members 
of your Subcommittee for your willingness to consider and re-evaluate the provisions 
of the 2006 PPA, many of which are complex and most of which were not the subject 
of Committee hearings in the House of Representatives during the 109th Congress. 
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The Meadows Foundation, Inc. is a private foundation. Accordingly, while there 
are likely a number of provisions in the 2006 PPA that deserve re-examination, our 
comments focus on two provisions of the 2006 PPA that directly impact private 
foundations and that we believe to be based on unsound policy. Our comments are 
as follows. 

Grants from Private Foundations to Supporting Organizations 

Since 1969, private foundations have been significantly limited in the types of 
charitable grants they can make. Under section 4945, certain grants to individuals 
can be made only under programs pre-approved by the IRS, and grants to charitable 
organizations have been limited to public charities and exempt operating founda- 
tions, unless the foundation complies with the detailed requirements for exercising 
expenditure responsibility. ^ Grants that do not comply with these limitations are 
subject to prohibitive excise taxes under section 4946. 

The 2006 PPA amended Section 4945(d) to further limit the types of charitable 
grants that can be made by private foundations. As amended. Section 4945(d)(4) 
now also prohibits private foundations from making grants to certain types of sup- 
porting organizations unless the foundation complies with the detailed requirements 
for exercising expenditure responsibility. Technically, this new limitation applies to 
grants to type III supporting organizations that are not “functionally integrated” 
and grants to any other supporting organization that is directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by, or whose supported organization is directly or indirectly controlled by, a 
disqualified person of the foundation that makes the grant. I.R.C. § 4945(d)(4). ^ 

As a practical matter, the Section 4945 rules added by the 2006 PPA have created 
a situation where a private foundation cannot make a ^ant to any supporting orga- 
nization without risking a Section 4945 excise teix. This is because (a) the IRS has 
only recently begun including in determination letters of supporting organizations 
a statement of which “type” they are; (b) the IRS has not included in determination 
letters of supporting organizations a statement of whether they are “functionally in- 
tegrated”; and (c) even if those details were covered in determination letters, there 
could still be a risk in some situations because of the above-described control prohi- 
bition. The Meadows Foundation is concerned that a number of our current and 
former grantees and other nonprofits organizations fall into this category. Let me 
give you some examples. 

The Center for Nonprofit Management Assistance Loan Fund was created as a 
support organization to provide cash flow loans to nonprofits dependent on contracts 
that were slow to pay. It is a support organization that has proven very effective 
in raising funds to loan out yet remains controlled by the Center for Nonprofit Man- 
agement. It was created by The Meadows Foundation. 

The Children’s Medical Center Foundation of Central Texas is a support organiza- 
tion that was created to assist in the development of a new children’s hospital to 
serve the central part of Texas. It is located in Austin and has been a good funding 
partner for the Foundation. 

The College For All Texans: Closing The Gaps is a support organization located 
in Austin to serve the entire State. It raises funds to help students attend college 
who normally would not have considered it. It is a support organization that has 
worked well to raise funds and public awareness of this issue. It has also been a 
good partner in assisting the Foundation in its work in education. 

Presbyterian Healthcare Foundation is a support organization that assists in 
fundraising for one Dallas’ largest public hospitals. The Foundation’s founder, Algur 
Meadows, gave the land for the original campus that is still in use. This support 
organization does a wonderful job and remains a longstanding partner of The Mead- 
ows Foundation. 

Starr County Historical Foundation is located in Rio Grande City, along the bor- 
der, and supports historical preservation and adaptive reuse strategies in border 
communities. It is an excellent partner of The Meadows Foundation as it works in 
the border region of Texas. 

There are many other examples that I could have provided, but I hope these make 
the point. 

IRS Notice 2006-109 sets forth procedures that a private foundation can use to 
conclude that a supporting organization is not covered by the above-described limi- 


1 Except as otherwise indicated, all references herein to Sections refer to sections of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code 1986, as amended (“I.R.C.”). 

2 The 2006 PPA added a similar provision to Section 4942 so that grants to those same sup- 
porting organizations will also fail to be treated as qualifying distributions. That treatment ap- 
plies even if the foundation complies with the detailed requirements for exercising expenditure 
responsibility. I.R.C. § 4942(g)(4)(A). 
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tations. Those procedures, however, require the private foundation to, at a min- 
imum, review supporting documents and make a legal judgment unless the founda- 
tion or its grantee incurs the added expense of obtaining an opinion of counsel. 
Many private foundations will simply choose not to make grants to any supporting 
organizations rather than comply with the burdensome rules that govern which sup- 
porting organizations may receive grants. Because of the new Section 4945(d)(4) 
rules added by the 2006 PPA, The Meadows Foundation will no longer consider a 
grant to a supporting organization unless there is an extraordinary reason for the 
grant. 

Charity functions best when organizations are able to identify and support a vari- 
ety of different needs. Each new restriction on grants reduces the ability of a foun- 
dation to identify and support the needs of its community. Accordingly, restrictions 
should not be placed on foundation grants absent a compelling need. In the case of 
the 2006 PPA, there was no compelling need for the restrictions against grants from 
private foundations to supporting organizations. 

There is also no obvious reason for the distinction created by the 2006 PPA be- 
tween grants to functionally integrated and non-functionally integrated type III sup- 
porting organizations. The term “functionally integrated type III supporting organi- 
zation” is defined by new Section 4943(f)(5)(B) to include any type III supporting 
organization that “is not required under regulations established by the Secretary to 
make payments to supported organizations — due to the activities of the organization 
related to performing the functions of, or carrying out the purposes of, such sup- 
ported organizations.” The definition apparently refers to the integral part test of 
Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(3). That test requires, in part, that a type III supporting 
organization either (a) perform the functions of or carry out the purposes of its sup- 
ported organizations; or (b) pay substantially all its income to or for the use of its 
supported organizations. In other words, type III supporting organizations that are 
not functionally integrated are already required to pay substantially all their income 
to their supported organizations. Given that requirement, the complexity involved 
in differentiating between functionally integrated and non functionally integrated 
type III supporting organizations does not seem justified. 

In summary, the restrictions added by the 2006 PPA to grants from private foun- 
dations to supporting organizations should be repealed. The restrictions are highly 
complex and burdensome, and there was no compelling need for the restrictions. 
The restrictions serve only as additional burdens on private foundations that further 
restrict the ability of private foundations to identify and support the needs of their 
communities. 

In a time of limited federal and state resources, private foundations are being 
asked to do more and more through their grantmaking. As we did when Katrina 
struck and are currently doing now in the wake of the disastrous flooding in Texas, 
The Meadows Foundation has voluntarily responded by providing funding and as- 
sistance to our nonprofit partners who are helping the families hurt by this natural 
disaster. Please allow us to remain flexible and able to respond when necessary 
without tying our hands in burdensome regulations. 

Teixation of Charitable Use Assets 

Section 4940 imposes a 2% excise tax on the “net investment income” of private 
foundations. The term “investment income” historically included only dividends, in- 
terest, rents, payments with respect to securities loans, royalties, and capital gains 
from the sale of properties used for the production of such income. The Treasury 
Regulations specifically excluded any capital gains from the sale of property used 
for charitable purposes. Treas. Reg. §53.4940-l(f)(l) (not yet updated for the 
changes made by the 2006 PPA). 

The 2006 PPA amended Section 4940(c) so that the section 4940 excise teix is now 
also imposed on capital gains from the sale of property used in a charitable activity 
if the property produced dividends, interest, rents, payments with respect to securi- 
ties loans, royalties, or similar sources of income. The only exception to this taxation 
appears to be new Section 4940(c)(4)(D), which allows the tax to be deferred in the 
event of certain like kind exchanges. 

We believe the extension of the section 4940 tax so that it now taxes the capital 
gains of charitable use property reflects a poor policy decision that should be re- 
versed. There is no policy objective achieved by the tax, other than raising addi- 
tional revenues for the Federal government. The decision to raise those revenues 
from charities was regrettable. Charitable organizations have traditionally been 
looked upon very favorably in this country, and have been granted tax-exempt sta- 
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tus since 1894.3 The imposition of a tax on the sale of charitable use property is 
far out of line with that traditional treatment. It also creates a disincentive for foun- 
dations to use property directly for charitable purposes. And it will increase the 
amount of funds that foundations must pay to the Federal government at a time 
of growing charitable needs in the communities supported by foundations. The likely 
end result will be an increased need for governmental assistance in those commu- 
nities. Accordingly, we encourage the Committee to reconsider the expansion of the 
Section 4940 excise teix and to revise Section 4940 to reverse that expansion. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great traditions that sets our nation apart from others 
is our nonprofit sector and the spirit of philanthropy that generously donates bil- 
lions of dollars each year to provide assistance and address real problems. We are 
privileged to do this work and take this responsibility very seriously. We appreciate 
the fact that private foundations are tax-exempt, although we do pay excise tax to 
the federal government each year, and are subject to oversight. 

I am concerned that the burden of over regulation and unnecessary restrictions 
will having a chilling effect on philanthropy as we go forward. Please protect this 
important sector and allow it to flourish with Congressional support. 

We appreciate your consideration of our comments and your willingness to reex- 
amine some of the more complex and burdensome provisions of the 2006 PPA. 


Sincerely, 


Linda P. Evans 
President and Chief Executive Officer 


Una Chapman Cox Foundation 
Corpus Christi, Texas 78470 
August 7, 2007 


The Honorable John Lewis, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Oversight 
Committee on Ways & Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
343 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20615 

The Honorable Jim Ramstad 
Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Oversight 
Committee on Ways & Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
103 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20615 

Dear Chairman Lewis and Congressman Ramstad: 

I am writing to you to provide comments from the Una Chapman Cox Foundation 
(“UCC”) pursuant to your request for comments from the nonprofit sector on the 
charitable provisions of the Pension Protection Act ^ (the “PPA”). For more than 25 
years, UCC, a type HI supporting organization to the United States Foreign Service, 
has been dedicated to enhancing the recruitment, professionalism and effectiveness 
of the Foreign Service; improving the well-being and retention of its best employees 
and their families; and increasing public knowledge and understanding of the For- 
eign Service and its role in supporting U.S. foreign policy and national security in- 
terests. Throughout this period UCC has had a close working relationship with the 
leadership of the Foreign Service, especially the State Department, and we have re- 
peatedly received expressions of appreciation for UCC’s efforts on the Foreign Serv- 
ice’s behalf from State Department officials. 

We thank the Subcommittee for this opportunity to voice our concerns regarding 
some of the new supporting organization provisions of the PPA and the broad discre- 
tion given to the Treasury Department to interpret these provisions in ways that 
may be harmful to efficient and effective supporting organizations like UCC. 

Summary of Recommendations 

For the reasons detailed below, we respectfully suggest that the supporting orga- 
nization provisions of the PPA be revisited, as follows: 


^See Revenue Act of 1894, ch. 349, §32, 28 Stat. 509, 556 (1894). 
iPub. L. No. 109-280, 120 Stat. 780 (2006). 
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1. Congress should amend the PPA to define “functionally integrated” supporting 
organizations more specifically, so that organizations like UCC with a bona fide 
close operating relationship with their supported organization are not denied that 
status simply because they have an endowment or fail to meet other criteria im- 
posed by Treasury from time to time. Specifically, type III supporting organizations 
like UCC that are performing activities in support of government entities should be 
classified as functionally integrated. 

2. Congress should apply the favorable treatment of functionally integrated type 
III organizations to other type III organizations that satisfy the existing responsive 
requirement and that have no substantial contributor (nor any individual or entity 
that is a disqualified person by virtue of a relationship with a substantial contrib- 
utor) involved in the management of their operations. 

3. Congress should also direct Treasuiy not to impose a payout requirement on 
functionally integrated supporting organizations or, in the alternative, only to im- 
pose a flexible payout requirement that can be appropriately responsive to the needs 
of the supported organization(s). 

Introduction 

UCC supports both the recent revisions to the Form 990 that improve the trans- 
parency of supporting organizations as well as the IRS’s increased scrutiny of sup- 
porting organizations and enforcement of the current regulatory standards. Cer- 
tainly reports of individuals or families who used charities, in some cases supporting 
organizations, to enrich themselves are sobering and these abuses should be 
stopped. I am concerned, however, that in seeking to stop the abuses perpetrated 
by a few, the onerous restrictions imposed on type III supporting organizations by 
the PPA (and by new regulations the Treasury Department has been given broad 
discretion to develop) will also squelch the efforts of legitimate organizations, which 
provide vital support for countless charitable and governmental entities. Many 
harsh PPA provisions — such as those that have caused many private foundations to 
refrain from funding all type III supporting organizations (and sometimes all sup- 
porting organizations, whatever the type) — impair the good and the bad alike. And 
the Treasury Department has indicated in its recent Advance Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking 2 that it is poised to extend by regulation the most onerous PPA provi- 
sions to an unknown number of additional organizations by denying functionally in- 
tegrated status to many organizations that perform essential functions of their sup- 
ported organizations, merely because they have more than 35% of their assets in 
an endowment or because the varying annual needs of the supported public charity 
(and thus the expenditures of the functionally integrated supporting organization) 
do not necessarily fluctuate directly with the supporting organization’s annual in- 
come stream or stay above a fixed percentage of the supporting organization’s as- 
sets.3 

Background 

UCC was established in 1980 by Mrs. Una Chapman Cox of Corpus Christi, Texas 
as a private foundation and, after her death, the bulk of her estate was added to 
UCC. After her death, there was no longer anyone who could control UCC who was 
a disqualified person (other than by virtue of being a foundation manager).'^ By let- 
ter dated July 8, 1988, the IRS recognized UCC’s termination of its private founda- 
tion status, its close and continuing historic relationship with the Foreign Service, 
and its conversion to be a supporting organization of the Foreign Service described 
in Code section 509(a)(3). 

UCC’s focus is strengthening American diplomacy by enhancing the profes- 
sionalism and effectiveness of Foreign Service officers and increasing public aware- 
ness of the Foreign Service. To do this, UCC functions as a think tank that both 
generates and stimulates ideas for improving the effectiveness of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and its personnel. UCC’s Executive Director, the Honorable Clyde Taylor, a re- 
tired ambassador himself, and its policy council, comprised of distinguished current 
and former Foreign Service officers and respected academics, work together not only 
to identify opportunities for improvement of the Foreign Service, but also to evalu- 
ate a wide range of possible projects for UCC to undertake annually. The most 
promising projects are discussed in advance the Director General of the Foreign 
Service or with the appropriate officials at the supported government offices before 


2 Internal Revenue Service, Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, “Payout Requirements 
for Type III Supporting Organizations That Are Not Functionally Integrated,” 72 Fed. Reg. 
42,335, 42,338 (Aug. 2, 2007) (“Advance Notice”), 
s/d. 

^Mrs. Cox was married twice but had no children, and her second husband died before she 
did. 
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recommendations are made to the UCC Board. The UCC Board meets regularly 
with the Director General, and UCC’s Executive Director and staff maintain a con- 
tinuous liaison with the Director General and his or her staff to obtain guidance 
as necessary throughout the year. 

Projects undertaken hy UCC range from the annual sahhatical leave Fellowships 
initiated hy Mrs. Cox that allow promising mid-level State Department officers to 
come home to the United States for a year to conduct outreach projects to several 
projects recently designed to support the recruiting of young officers. These include 
sponsoring overseas internships in the Charles Rangel Fellowship Foreign Service 
recruitment program at Howard University and working with the State Department 
to strengthen and enhance the officer intake process, which formerly has taken an 
average of 28 months. 

Because the costs and expertise required for the various projects can vary signifi- 
cantly, UCC relies not only on its own resources hut often works in collahoration 
with other organizations and with various governmental agencies. For example, for 
the production of “Profiles in Diplomacy,” a documentary on the Foreign Service 
made for national television, UCC had to raise money from other organizations. For 
another project, the Commission on Advocacy of U.S. Interests Abroad, commonly 
called the Carlucci Commission, which reviewed the role of United States foreign 
assistance in advancing our National interests, UCC partnered with another fund- 
ing organization. UCC also provides funding for some projects administered directly 
by the State Department (or another governmental agency), while for some other 
projects UCC implements them itself by engaging or funding third parties to per- 
form the necessary activities. 

UCC, like other supporting organizations for governmental entities, found the 
type III classification to be the most appropriate because such supporting organiza- 
tions have governing boards that are independent of those of their supported enti- 
ties, and it is often this independence from the government that allows organiza- 
tions such as UCC to be most effective in supporting the designated governmental 
entity. As discussed further below, supporting organizations to governmental organi- 
zations, unlike supporting organizations to non-governmental organizations, also 
often cannot choose to be type I or type II supporting organizations, whose gov- 
erning boards are controlled by or overlapping with those of the supported organiza- 
tions, because of limitations on government employees serving on the boards of non- 
governmental entities. 

Although not controlled by their supported organizations, type III supporting or- 
ganizations such as UCC nevertheless must demonstrate that they have sufficiently 
close relationships with their supported organizations to justify public charity sta- 
tus. Under existing Treasury Regulations, a type III supporting organization does 
this by meeting two tests: a “responsiveness test” and an “integral part test.” The 
responsiveness test requires that the supporting organization be responsive to the 
needs and desires of its supported organizations, while the integral part test re- 
quires that the support actually provided by the organization is substantial and nec- 
essary to the conduct of the supported organization’s exempt activities. Together, 
these two tests ensure that, despite a supporting organization’s independent man- 
agement, it is operating closely with the supported organization in much the same 
way as a controlled subsidiary would. 

Distinguished panelists at the Subcommittee’s hearing on July 24, including Ste- 
ven T. Miller, Commissioner of the Teix Exempt and Government Entities Division 
of the Internal Revenue Service, noted that the charitable sector is generally “very 
compliant” with the teix laws. Thus, although we support ridding the sector of those 
that enrich themselves at charities’ expense, we do not understand the PPA’s harsh 
treatment of all supporting organizations, and all type III supporting organizations 
in particular. UCC has for many years functioned hand in hand with the State De- 
partment (and other federal government agencies) to leverage its relatively modest 
resources to produce significant improvements in America’s current and future dip- 
lomatic resources, and we urge you to allow us to continue to do so efficiently and 
effectively. For reasons described below, certain of the PPA provisions relating to 
type III supporting organizations, particularly as the Treasury Department is sug- 
gesting they be interpreted, will significantly impair UCC’s ability to provide this 
assistance in the best manner possible. 

Functionally Integrated and Non-Functionally Integrated Type III Sup- 
porting Organizations 

When it enacted the PPA, Congress brought into the Code the longstanding regu- 
latory distinction between type III supporting organizations that are “functionally 
integrated” — those that carry on activities that perform the functions of or carry out 
the purposes of their supported organization — and those that are not, directing the 
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Treasury Secretary to revise the payout requirement that has always applied to the 
latter.® As noted above, type III supporting organizations must be both responsive 
to and an integral part of their supported organizations in order to demonstrate the 
close relationship with a supported charity or governmental entity that is the defin- 
ing characteristic of supporting organizations.® Those type Ills that are not func- 
tionally integrated have effectively been subject to a payout requirement under the 
integral part test,'^ although many, including the Treasury Department in its recent 
Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, have asserted that a payout requirement 
based on a percentage of the organization’s assets (or on the lesser of a percentage 
of the organization’s assets or its income) may be a more appropriate measure than 
the current regulatory requirement based on a percentage of income.® 

In addition to a revised payout requirement, harsh new restrictions, including a 
virtual ban on private foundation funding and application of the private foundation 
limits on excess business holdings, were also imposed on non-functionally integrated 
supporting organizations.® This presumably reflects a view that non-functionally in- 
tegrated supporting organizations are more likely to be subject to donor abuses and 
less likely to be effectively supervised by their supported organizations than are 
functionally integrated organizations. However, the recent Advance Notice of Pro- 
posed Rulemaking reveals Treasury’s disposition to eliminate abusive situations re- 
gardless of the collateral damage done to legitimate supporting organizations. Treas- 
ury would vastly broaden the number of organizations subject to the new PPA re- 
strictions by redrawing the definition of “functionally integrated” exceedingly nar- 
rowly.^® 

Where the proper relationship of accountability and responsiveness exists, how- 
ever, the new provisions of the PPA that apply to non-functionally integrated type 
III supporting organizations are inappropriate. In such cases, the PPA’s per se pro- 
hibitions are more likely to prevent activity that is actually in the supported entity’s 
best interests than to stop abuse. The PPA and the pre-existing law recognized this 
fact with respect to type I and type II supporting organizations — entities controlled 
by, or under common control with, their supported organizations. With narrow ex- 
ceptions, such organizations are not subject to any payout requirement nor to the 
PPA’s restrictions on private foundation funding and business holdings. Similarly, 
if a type III supporting organization is functionally integrated (as such term is now 
defined with reference to current Treasury Regulations) and thus providing func- 
tional support to a charity or governmental entity in a manner that is consistently 
responsive to that entity’s needs, it can be presumed that an accumulation of income 
in any given year is a proper means of conserving resources in order to provide the 
needed support at a later date. For such organizations, no payout requirement has 
ever been required and indeed is unnecessary, as such a payout requirement may 
force an organization to be less responsive and effective, providing more funds than 
the supported entity needs in one year at the expense of support in subsequent 
years. This puts the directors or trustees of the supporting organization in the dif- 
ficult position of choosing between fulfilling their fiduciary duty to be a responsive 
and effective supporter and federal tax compliance. 

Assuming Congress continues to distinguish between favored and disfavored type 
III organizations, it should recognize that there are type III supporting organiza- 
tions that do not meet either of the proposed tests for functionally integrated status 
but which should be treated as functionally integrated because for them additional 
regulation is unnecessary. Already, both the American Bar Association and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service have identified parent organizations of hospital groups as 
organizations that should be treated as functionally integrated even if they do not 
technically meet the proposed tests for that status. Similarly, we believe that Con- 
gress should extend similar protection to type III supporting organizations to gov- 
ernmental organizations, which — like hospital parent organizations — often do not 
have the option of becoming type I or II organizations. 

Type III supporting organizations are particularly important in the governmental 
context for several reasons. First, federal or state government conflict of interest 
rules may prohibit control of a particular organization by government employees. 


®PPA. § 1241(d), 120 Stat. at 1103; I.R.C. § 4943(f)(5). 

®See Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(2), -4(i)(3). 

’’See Treas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(3)(iii). 

® Advance Notice, 72 Fed. Reg. at 42,338-42,339. 

®See I.R.C. §§ 4942(g)(4), 4943(f), 4945(d)(4). While private foundations are not categorically 
prohibited from making grants to non-functionally integrated type Ills, they receive no credit 
toward their 5% payout for such grants, destroying their incentive to make them. 

u>See Advance Notice, 72 Fed. Reg. at 42,338. 

Letter from the American Bar Association Section of Taxation to Kevin Brown, Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue at 53 (June 4, 2007); Advance Notice, 72 Fed. Reg. at 42,338. 
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This is true for UCC, where due to federal conflict of interest statutes it is the State 
Department’s position that current Foreign Service employees (the people that the 
Foreign Service would most naturally appoint to control UCC) cannot be appointed 
to serve on the UCC Board. More fundamentally, putting the organization under 
governmental control would often defeat the purpose of providing support to a gov- 
ernment entity in the first place. Often type III organizations are created to provide 
targeted support for a single purpose — in UCC’s case, the strengthening of the For- 
eign Service — but if such organizations were controlled by the government, their 
funds could be redirected to other unrelated government purposes. 

If this were allowed to occur, then private support for governmental programs 
would cease. Mrs. Cox was passionate about the value to America of a strong For- 
eign Service and was willing to devote her hard-earned assets to its support. She 
would not have made the same gift to the United States Treasury to fund any and 
all federal government programs. As was observed at the Subcommittee’s hearing, 
our country’s needs are too great for the government alone to meet and it is essen- 
tial for private charitable organizations to partner with the government if we are 
to effectively meet the many challenges that we as a nation face. Imposing inflexible 
payout requirements can have a similar effect, as such requirements can force sup- 
porting organizations to transfer funds to a government entity that are not cur- 
rently needed for additional programs and so may lead to government funds being 
reallocated to other government entities or priorities, undermining the very purpose 
of the private support, which is to provide additional support for particular govern- 
ment programs. 

Governmental control may also make a supporting organization less effective. For 
example, UCC identified the need for a website to provide information about the 
Foreign Service to the public in order to increase the general knowledge of and sup- 
port for the diplomatic corps, and more specifically to assist in recruiting talented 
young persons for Foreign Service careers. UCC then appropriately addressed this 
need by developing a website which provides a variety of information on the Foreign 
Service, its challenges, needs, and opportunities. One reason the website is effective 
is precisely because the content was produced by an independent, non-governmental 
entity, not by the Foreign Service itself. Similarly, in many cases it is essential that 
a supporting organization be strictly non-partisan. When an organization is con- 
trolled by the government, it may not be able to stay above the political fray — and 
even if it does, the mere fact of government control may be enough to create at least 
the appearance of partisanship. 

Furthermore, governmental entities are unattractive supported organizations for 
donors who wish to use a supporting organization to provide improper benefits to 
themselves. While a type III supporting organization’s support can be crucial in 
funding supplemental programs, governmental entities typically have their own 
large budgets and highly qualified staffs, making them immune to domination (or 
even undue influence) by a supporting organization’s substantial contributors. They 
also typically have well-developed mechanisms for monitoring the appropriate use 
of funds, making them ideally suited to hold the supporting organization account- 
able for any abuses. 

Recommendations with Regard to the Definition of Functional Integration 

Congress should clarify the definition of “functionally integrated” by incorporating 
the current regulatory standard into the Code and by directing Treasury to clarify 
by regulation that supporting organizations performing activities that support gov- 
ernmental entities and which satisfy the existing responsiveness test will be consid- 
ered “functionally integrated,” particularly where, as is the case with UCC, there 
is no involvement of any substantial contributor or a related person. At the very 
least, such organizations should be presumed to be functionally integrated, subject 
to the IRS’s right to challenge that presumption in particular cases. 

Alternatively, in targeting the impact of the PPA toward abuses, it may be more 
effective to allow all supporting organizations that meet the responsiveness test and 
have no substantial contributors or their family members on their governing bodies 
to receive the same treatment as functionally integrated type III organizations. Al- 
most all of the publicized abuses of type III organizations seem to have involved op- 
eration of those entities for the benefit of the single donor and his or her family 
members or other related parties. Thus, there seems to be no ground for applying 
the PPA’s special restrictions on private foundation funding or the private founda- 
tion excess business holding rules when substantial contributors have no continued 
voice in the supporting organizations’ affairs. For instance, since the death of Una 
Chapman Cox, the UCC Board of Trustees has not included any substantial contrib- 
utors nor anyone else who would be a disqualified person (other than by virtue of 
their position as trustees). Indeed, no descendents or spouses survived Ms. Cox. 
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Thus, UCC should not be subject to restrictive rules designed to prevent her from 
improperly using UCC for the advantage of her and her family, which is simply not 
a realistic concern in case of organizations like UCC. 

By providing more guidance to the Treasury Department regarding the definition 
of a functionally integrated type III supporting organization. Congress will ensure 
that legitimate classes of type III organizations are properly protected. One defect 
of the PPA is that it does not specifically delineate the class of “functionally inte- 
grated” organizations that should be exempted from the new type III anti-abuse pro- 
visions. Rather, it simply identifies them as those not subject to a payout require- 
ment under rules promulgated by the Treasury Department. Since Treasury has 
the discretion to impose a payout requirement on all type Ills, as a practical matter 
it has the power to ignore Congress’s intention not to apply the PPA’s new restric- 
tions on non-functionally integrated type III organizations to all type Ills simply by 
defining functionally integrated type III organizations very narrowly. Given the 
Treasury Department’s institutional role in combating abuse, it is likely that the 
definitions it crafts will err on the side of preventing abuse, taking inadequate con- 
sideration of the important functions served by many legitimate type III organiza- 
tions like UCC. We therefore urge Congress to give Treasury additional statutory 
guidance as detailed above. 

Considerations for an Appropriate Supporting Organization Payout Rule 

Although a payout requirement has long been considered unnecessary for func- 
tionally integrated organizations, and can even be counter-productive for organiza- 
tions like UCC that are effectively matching their support with the needs of their 
supported organization, rather than the ebbs and flows of their own income, the re- 
cent Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, which suggests imposing a payout re- 
quirement on all type III supporting organizations, prompts us to include the fol- 
lowing observations regarding appropriate payout requirements for supporting orga- 
nizations. We agree that a percentage of assets payout may be an easy way address 
concerns that a non-functionally integrated organization with continuously low dis- 
tributions may not really be closely connected with its supported organization and 
may signal an abusive situation. However, because the vast majority of the sector 
is compliant with the existing tax laws, any payout requirement will be applied pri- 
marily to legitimate supporting organizations. Thus, any supporting organization 
payout should take into account the differences between supporting organizations 
and private foundations in setting the appropriate payout percentage. 

While private foundations are free to grant their funds to any of a potentially un- 
limited pool of charitable beneficiaries, type III supporting organizations are, by de- 
sign, dedicated to specifically named publicly supported charities. In addition, a type 
III supporting organization must be responsive to the needs and demands of its sup- 
ported public charities. In many private foundation funding situations this is re- 
versed: it is the charity that must be responsive to the goals and demands of the 
foundation funder. 

Non-functionally integrated organizations typically perform functions similar to 
those of an endowment, assuring that the supported organization will continue to 
have the funds needed to support particular programs both now and in the future. 
As noted above, functionally integrated supporting organizations, which perform the 
functions of the supported organization, not only are committed to performing their 
supportive activities over the long-term, but also to providing support as and when 
needed by the supported entity. A university press is most effective if it is free to 
publish the number of books ready for publication in a given year; a strict require- 
ment that it publish 50 volumes each year would hardly be appropriate. Similarly, 
UCC’s primary contribution to the Foreign Service is not the amount of money it 
spends in any given year. Its budget is never more than a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to that of the State Department. UCC’s primary contribution to the Foreign 
Service is the function of generating, stimulating and providing a clearinghouse and 
a unique capability for evaluating a wide range of ideas for strengthening and en- 
hancing American diplomacy and the effectiveness of American diplomats. UCC is 
most effective if it can choose to implement the most promising projects identified 
in a given year and to implement only those projects that are determined to be like- 
ly to produce the desired impact for the Foreign Service. It would be a waste of re- 
sources to spend the time and resources of UCC on an ineffective project simply be- 
cause the Teix Code required money to be spent this year. 


i2See I.R.C. §4943(f)(5). 
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Recommendations with Regard to a Payout Requirement 

For the foregoing reasons, we recommend that Congress clarify that functionally 
integrated supporting organizations should not be subject to a payout requirement, 
including a payout requirement imposed as part of the definition of “functionally in- 
tegrated,” as Treasury has suggested should be the case. 

Alternatively, we recommend that Congress direct Treasury to adopt a flexible 
payout requirement for all type III supporting organizations so that such organiza- 
tions can appropriately respond to the needs of their supported organization(s). Such 
a flexible payout requirement should be no more than 4%, i.e., significantly less 
than the 5% of net assets requirements for private foundations, as private founda- 
tions may be controlled by their substantial contributors and are therefore more 
open to abuse than type III supporting organizations. To permit variation in payout 
amounts to match the needs of the supported organization(s), type III supporting 
organizations should also be able to meet this payout requirement by averaging this 
payout over a significant period (e.g., 7 years). 

Thank you for providing exempt organizations with an opportunity to comment 
on the hardships and uncertainties created by the PPA. if you should have any 
questions regarding the above, please feel free to contact me at (361) 888-9261. 

Very truly yours, 

Harvie Branscomb, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board 


Statement of United Jewish Communities 

United Jewish Communities is the national organization representing and serving 
155 Jewish Federations (referred to also as “Federations”), their affiliated Jewish 
community foundations, and 400 independent Jewish communities in more than 800 
cities and towns across North America. In their communities, the Jewish federations 
and volunteers (collectively, the “UJC System”) are the umbrella Jewish fundraising 
organizations and the central planning and coordinating bodies for an extensive net- 
work of Jewish health, education, and social services. 

Federations are the heart and soul of North American Jewry’s philanthropic and 
humanitarian activities. They embody a 3,500-year-old tradition of caring — trans- 
lating today into the pursuit of Jewish community, values, and peoplehood. Federa- 
tions build and strengthen the community by reducing poverty and hunger, rescuing 
and resettling new immigrants, and spurring Jewish renaissance worldwide. Fed- 
erations also are involved in the general community, funding and supporting local 
social service programs as well as helping in times of national and international dis- 
aster such as Hurricane Katrina and the 2004 Asian Tsunami. 

The endowment departments of Federations and their affiliated Jewish commu- 
nity foundations maintain numerous charitable vehicles including donor advised 
funds (“DAFs”), supporting organizations (“SOs”) (together referred to as 
“participatory funds”), funds to support one or more specified public charities or pro- 
grams, and charitable income plans. Endowment gifts enable donors to support a 
general or specific area of interest. Participatory funds allow donors and their fami- 
lies to partner with Federations to fund areas most deserving of support. 

UJC appreciates the House Ways & Means Subcommittee on Oversight (“the Sub- 
committee”) examination of the impact on the tax-exempt sector of the charitable 
giving provisions contained in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (“the PPA”). As 
the second largest philanthropic network in North America, virtually every one of 
the charitable giving provisions in the PPA has an impact on the UJC system. In 
general, UJC applauds Congress for including several important tax incentives for 
charitable giving in the PPA and supports many of the reforms enacted last year. 
However, UJC remains concerned that some of the provisions: (1) are overreaching 
and have caused, and will cause, significant impediments to potential donors who 
plan to make gifts to important and well-established charitable vehicles; and (2) will 
require tax-exempt organizations to refrain from making grants to worthy projects. 
UJC remains committed to the overriding principles of transparency and good gov- 
ernance in the tax-exempt sector and looks forward to working with the Sub- 
committee to address many of the issues contained in this submission. 

Organization of our comments: UJC has a keen interest in many of the chari- 
table giving provisions contained in the PPA. UJC has been an active participant 
in the debate over reforms in the non-profit sector over the last several years. UJC 
filed comments on the Senate Finance Committee staff White Paper on Reforms for 
Teix-Exempt Organizations in 2004 (“the White Paper”) and the Tax Reconciliation 
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Act of 2005 (S. 2020) proposals relating to nonprofits, among others. Of particular 
interest are the reforms with respect to participatory funds. Our comments will (1) 
provide background on and outline the importance of participatory funds to the UJC 
System; (2) address charitable giving items of general interest; and (3) provide spe- 
cific detailed recommendations regarding participatory funds. 

1. Background and importance of participatory funds 

Participatory funds are essential fundraising tools for the UJC System and have 
been a vital funding source for health, education, and social service programs. Many 
of the provisions contained in the PPA provide needed statutory definitions and 
operational rules for participatory funds as well as a penalty teix framework that 
can be applied to discourage unwarranted acts of self-dealing. However, it is in the 
public interest to continue to provide incentives for donors to contribute assets to 
vehicles in which a public charity has control, such as participatory funds, rather 
than to place or leave such assets in vehicles in which a public charity has no con- 
trol, such as private foundations. 

DAFs and SOs provide numerous benefits to the community, charities, donors, 
and the government. First, the Jewish community and its philanthropic and social 
service mission benefit because such vehicles provide a reliable pool of dollars to 
fund a variety of social service activities. Second, the particular Federation benefits 
because the relationship with the donor fosters an ongoing dialog about community 
priorities and challenges of securing adequate funding. Efficient administration, 
sound investment policies, stewardship, and donor educational programming in both 
general and specific philanthropy issues — all provided by the sponsoring organiza- 
tion — building relationships of trust with current and future donors, increasing the 
likelihood of enhanced giving and involvement, raising additional opportunities for 
donor engagement in the community, and gaining insight into individual donor pri- 
orities. Third, individual donors benefit because participatory funds provide cost-ef- 
fective alternatives to private foundations and offer on-going educational benefits re- 
garding community philanthropic activities. This includes ready access to the knowl- 
edge and experience of Federation professional and volunteer leadership regarding 
the needs of the community as well as a means to engage succeeding generations 
in the philanthropic process. Relieved from burdensome administration and record- 
keeping, donors are free to concentrate on the substance of charitable giving. Fi- 
nally, there is the added benefit to the public of efficient tax administration, as well- 
administered DAFs and SOs have policies and procedures in place to assure quali- 
fied grants are made and impermissible material benefits to donors are not present. 
This oversight function is an important component of the overall tax compliance sys- 
tem operating in concert with the goal of furthering philanthropic endeavors. 
Participatory funds encourage an on-going partnership between public charities and 
donors. These and other benefits distinguish participatory funds from private foun- 
dations and other charitable giving vehicles. It is an unfortunate, and perhaps unin- 
tended, consequence that certain PPA provisions are forcing some donors to move 
away from the public charity environment toward private foundations. 

Federation-managed participatory programs make periodic distributions approved 
by an appropriate committee or the governing body itself. UJC has provided leader- 
ship in the field of DAFs by assisting Federations and donors in expressing and fol- 
lowing good philanthropic practices, and this, in turn, has created an expanded 
donor base. SOs that support Federations and other public charities provide many 
of the same benefits as DAFs. Almost all SOs affiliated with the UJC System are 
organized as “Type I” SOs and were created by individual families. They meet the 
Type I SO requirements of Internal Revenue Code Section 509(a)(3) (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “Section”) because they are “controlled” by the Federation or affiliate 
they support, and their distributions are made to, for the benefit of, to perform the 
functions of, or to carry out the purposes of the Federation or the affiliate they sup- 
port. 

Participatory funds represent critical fundraising tools for the UJC System. Col- 
lectively, the UJC System raises over $2 billion each year and manages over $11 
billion in endowment assets. Included in total endowment assets are both restricted 
and unrestricted funds, donor advised funds, and funds held by supporting organiza- 
tions. Assets in DAFs and SOs amount to approximately 60% of the endowment as- 
sets held by Jewish Federations, yet these participatory funds were the source of 
80% or just over $1 billion of the $1.24 billion in grants made from endowment as- 
sets to support Federation programs or other charitable activities. Distributions 
from DAFs and SOs represented 20.5% of their combined assets at the prior year- 
end. This spending rate compares favorably with the spending rate of all Federation 
endowment vehicles, which exceeded 14.5%. It is also important to note approxi- 
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mately 30% of the funds from Federation DAFs and SOs were distributed to the 
general community while 70% were distributed within the Jewish community. 

UJC does not support the development or continuation of DAFs formed to provide 
personal benefits to the donor and applauds the enforcement efforts of the IRS in 
prosecuting such abusive DAF arrangements. We note with favor the comments on 
“charities established to benefit the donor” including “abusive DAFs” and “SOs es- 
tablished to benefit the donor” in the prepared testimony of Steven T. Miller, Com- 
missioner, Tax Exempt and Government Entities Division, before the Subcommittee 
on July 24, 2007. Our concerns relate to DAFs and SOs established and adminis- 
tered by our Federations and those established by other community foundations and 
recognized publicly supported and broad-based charities. We are exceptionally proud 
that agencies within the UJC System employ the highest ethical standards of self- 
regulation in the governance and operation of participatory funds. We regularly 
share expertise with other charities and policy makers outside the Jewish commu- 
nity on a variety of charitable giving issues. To meet these high standards, appro- 
priate rules and best practices are set forth in two separate UJC publications, Donor 
Advised Funds: A Guide for Jewish Federation Endowment Professionals, and 
Handbook on Supporting Foundations, for use by the UJC System. These publica- 
tions are now being revised to reflect the new requirements of the PPA. 

2. Items of general interest 

As noted above, UJC applauds Congress for including a number of important 
charitable giving incentives in the PPA. We recommend that the following incen- 
tives be made permanent. In addition, we believe the tax-free Individual Retirement 
Account (IRA) charitable rollover be expanded as discussed below. 

• Tax-free Individual Retirement Account charitable rollover. Under the 
PPA, individuals age IQV 2 or older may make direct charitable gifts from an IRA 
of up to $100,000 per year to public charities other than DAFs and SOs. This pro- 
vision is set to expire on December 31, 2007. The IRA charitable rollover should 
be made permanent and it should be expanded to permit direct gifts to DAFs and 
SOs. Participatory funds play a vital role in philanthropy in general, and in Jew- 
ish philanthropy in particular, and such funds should not be treated adversely as 
compared to other public charities. The numerous statutory safeguards on such 
funds contained in other provisions of the PPA render moot the arguments for ex- 
cluding DAFs and SOs from the IRA charitable rollover. In addition, we rec- 
ommend that Congress consider expanding the IRA charitable rollover provision 
to cover life-income gifts by individuals who have attained age 591/2. Gift vehicles 
such as charitable annuity trusts, pooled income funds, and gift annuities are 
well-recognized and well-regulated under existing law. We support the enactment 
of H.R. 1419 and S. 819, “The Public Good IRA Rollover Act,” which makes the 
changes noted above and removes the $100,000 annual cap on rollover gifts. 

• Increased adjusted gross income ceiling for qualified conservation ease- 
ments. Two provisions in the PPA provide increased incentives for gifts of quali- 
fied conservation easements: (1) individuals may deduct the fair market value of 
any qualified conservation contribution to charity described in Section 170(b)(1)(A) 
to the extent of the excess of 50% of adjusted gross income (AGI) over the amount 
of all other allowable charitable contributions and such contribution is not taken 
into account in determining the amount of other allowable charitable contribu- 
tions; and (2) individuals may carryover any conservation contribution exceeding 
the 50% of AGI limit for up to 15 years. These provisions, set to expire at the 
end of December 31, 2007, should be made permanent. 

Numerous provisions in the PPA are intended to tighten the general rules for 
charitable donation. In addition to the statutory changes made to participatory 
funds, we believe that a number of these provisions are causing donors and some 
charities to spend an inordinate amount of time, effort, and expense in order to meet 
the statutory requirements. We especially note: 

• Penalty taxes and reporting requirements for Donor Advised Funds and 
Supporting Organizations: There is a fine line between preventing abuses by 
certain “tax-exempt organizations” and preventing or inhibiting much-needed 
charitable giving. Given the essential role for public charities in our society, it is 
regrettable that several of the provisions of the PPA applicable to participatory 
funds have made oversight increasingly expensive and, in some cases, virtually 
impossible to manage. Numerous professionals within the UJC System are ex- 
pending a great deal of time and energy to make “more than a good-faith effort” 
to comply with the provisions of the PPA. The experience of the past eleven 
months demonstrates, however, that these provisions impose severe administra- 
tive burdens that translate into a great expense for the UJC system with little 
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or no corresponding benefit to the public treasury. Additional due diligence re- 
quirements represent an “opportunity cost” that is being paid for with a drain on 
the resources available to fulfill our charitable mission. 

In addition to imposing new oversight responsibilities on fund administrators, the 
provisions of the PPA have complicated a donor’s choice of philanthropic vehicles. 
It is important to note in many cases, DAFs and SOs are now subject to more re- 
strictive penalty provisions and excise taxes than other types of public charities, as 
well as private foundations, historically the most restricted of Section 501(c)(3) tax- 
exempt entities. 

Examples include: (1) grants to individuals are, per se, teixable rather than re- 
stricted; (2) expenditure responsibility is required for certain grants to Section 
509(a)(3) public charities; and (3) compensation, including expense reimbursement, 
paid to disqualified persons is considered, per se, an excess benefit transaction as 
to the entire amount of the payment. At a minimum, existing DAFs and SOs must 
at the least review and rewrite operating agreements and by-laws in light of the 
PPA provisions. Some have abandoned DAF or SO status and have sought private 
foundation status. 

• Cash contributions. The PPA provides that regardless of the amount of a cash 
gift, a donor must maintain a record of the contribution, bank record, or a written 
communication from the donee showing the name of the donee and the date and 
amount of the contribution. Even though the PPA does not require charitable or- 
ganizations to make any changes to their current policies for issuing tax receipts 
to donors, certain charities, including some religious organizations and others de- 
pendant upon cash donations, will likely be forced to spend additional time and 
expense on administrative duties to make sure they satisfy donor requests for re- 
ceipts. Unless the charitable organization provides a written communication, cash 
donations put into a “Christmas kettle,” collection plates, and pass-the-hat collec- 
tions will not be deductible. We recommend Section 170(f)(17) be stricken. 

• Clothing and household items. A charitable deduction for donated clothing or 
household items is not permitted unless such items are in “good used condition 
or better.” Most donee charities will issue receipts for qualified clothing and 
household donations including the descriptive statement “good used condition or 
better.” However, the statute, existing IRS regulations, and the tax form instruc- 
tions do not provide any guidance as to the definition of “good used condition.” 
Although we acknowledge some taxpayers may have claimed inflated charitable 
contribution deductions for gifts of clothing and household items, we believe such 
a vague standard should either be further defined by Congress or the Treasury 
Department, or eliminated from Section 170(f)(16). 

3. Specific recommendations regarding donor advised funds and sup- 
porting organizations 

Definition of a donor advised fund/clarification of grants for travel, study 
or similar purposes. A DAF, defined in Section 4966(d)(2)(A), is prohibited from 
making a grant to an individual. A fund will not be considered a DAF and will be 
permitted to make grants to individuals for travel, study, or other similar purposes 
if the fund meets certain requirements including that the fund is advised by a 
“scholarship committee” not controlled, directly or indirectly, by the donor. See Sec- 
tion 4966(d)(2)(b). There is some ambiguity whether the sponsoring organization can 
agree in advance to appoint the donor to the scholarship committee. UJC believes 
such an appointment should he permitted so long as the donor or persons appointed 
or designated by the donor do not control the committee, whether directly or indi- 
rectly. In addition, there can be situations where DAF funds are granted to another 
charity which in turn makes the final scholarship selection. UJC believes it should 
be permissible for the DAF donor to be appointed to the other charity’s selection 
committee, again provided the control provisions of Section 4966(d)(2)(B)(ii) are not 
violated. Such a situation would be similar to the existing law governing private 
foundations. Section 4945(g) provides that taxable expenditure rules do not apply 
to certain individual grants awarded on an objective and nondiscriminatory basis 
pursuant to a procedure approved in advance by the IRS. Treasury Regulation Sec- 
tion 53.4945-4(a)(4) provides a grant by a private foundation to another organiza- 
tion, which the grantee organization uses to make payments to an individual, is not 
regarded as a grant by the private foundation to the individual grantee if the foun- 
dation does not earmark the use of the grant for any individual, and there is no 
agreement the grantor foundation can cause the selection of the individual grantee 
by the grantee organization. Such grants are not considered a grant by the founda- 
tion to an individual grantee even though the foundation has reason to believe cer- 
tain individuals would derive benefits from the grant so long as the grantee organi- 
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zation exercises control, in fact, over the selection process and actually makes the 
selection independent of the private foundation. 

UJC understands the Council on Foundations (CoF) is also recommending pro- 
posed changes to the definition of a DAF, including an exception for funds created 
by public charities and government entities and a clarification regarding the des- 
ignation of scholarship committee members by position or title. UJC has reviewed 
both of these proposed changes and agrees with the conclusions of the CoF. 

Distributions and prohibited benefits from donor advised funds. New Sec- 
tion 4967 imposes an excise teix if a DAF makes distributions providing a “more 
than incidental benefit” to a donor, donor advisor, and related party. Although the 
statute does not define the term “more than incidental benefit,” it is important to 
note the Joint Committee on Taxation Technical Explanation (JCX-38-6) provides 
on pages 349-350 that “there is more than incidental benefit if as a result of a dis- 
tribution from a donor advised fund, a donor, donor advisor, or related person with 
respect to such fund receives a benefit that would have reduced (or eliminated) a 
charitable contribution deduction if the benefit was received as part of the contribu- 
tion to the sponsoring organization.” Use of this so-called “Section 170” test to deter- 
mine no goods or services have been provided to the donor is the most administrable 
and effective means to preclude the provision of impermissible benefits to donors 
under Section 4967. UJC urges that guidance be provided to make it clear that a 
grant from a DAF (or an SO) does not provide any benefit to the donor if the 
amount of the grant would have been fully deductible as a charitable contribution. 

Illustrative of our concern is the discussion in Revenue Ruling 77-160, 1977-1 
C.B. 351. As summarized in this ruling, fees and dues or other payments to a public 
charity are deductible under Section 170, including membership fees where any 
rights and privileges obtained are incidental to making the organization function ac- 
cording to its charitable purposes, and the only return benefit is the satisfaction of 
participating in furthering a charitable cause. Examples permitted under Section 
170 include rents, building fund assessments, and periodic dues paid to a church. 
Such payments, if made by a private foundation relating to a disqualified person, 
would be prohibited. What is considered by this ruling as a “direct economic benefit” 
for private foundation purposes would be considered only an incidental benefit for 
purposes of Section 170 and, we submit, should be considered incidental for pur- 
poses of Section 4967. 

UJC also believes a public charity’s approval of a recommendation to make a dis- 
tribution to a charity would be permitted even though in some venues such a dis- 
tribution might be considered as satisfaction of a legally binding pledge. The defini- 
tion as to what constitutes a pledge or legally binding pledge varies significantly 
among various state laws and depends upon particular facts and circumstances. It 
is unrealistic to expect that a public charity would be in a position, while running 
large fundraising campaigns, to be able to determine whether a pledge or a legally 
enforceable pledge has been created under applicable state law in each and every 
case. Whether a pledge exists or whether such a charitable pledge is legally enforce- 
able is a matter of state law. Many public charities sponsoring DAEs run annual 
charitable giving campaigns and conduct other fundraising events. In response to 
solicitations for contributions, some donors make cash contributions and others indi- 
cate their intention to contribute in the future. A donor thereafter may recommend 
a DAF make a distribution, which may be deemed to satisfy a charitable pledge. 
The DAF may be a fund sponsored by the public charity to which the pledge has 
been made or it may be a DAF sponsored by a different public charity. In either 
case, a donor’s recommendation is not binding upon the board of the public charity. 
The board makes the decision as to whether to distribute funds which would be 
deemed to satisfy a pledge. It is administratively infeasible for a public charity to 
make such a determination on a contribution-by-contribution basis, given the con- 
flicting state laws on what makes a pledge “legally binding.” 

Originally, the White Paper proposed to make clear that DAEs should be per- 
mitted to make distributions satisfying a charitable pledge of a donor, whether or 
not such pledge is enforceable under state law. Such a clarification would drastically 
reduce the administrative burden on public charities sponsoring DAEs and, in so 
doing, would serve the interest of charitable beneficiaries and the public at large. 
Any concern that a donor would realize a prohibited benefit under Section 4967 
should a DAF be permitted to make a distribution which, in turn, might be deemed 
to satisfy a pre-existing charitable pledge, does not comport with the legal principles 
that should apply to this question. By definition, a public charity enjoys broad pub- 
lic support and is subject to significant public oversight. Unlike a private founda- 
tion, a public charity is not subject to the control of a major donor. In this respect, 
we refer to federal income tax authorities, which concluded satisfaction of another 
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party’s legally-binding charitable obligation is not treated for federal income tax 
purposes as resulting in adverse tax consequences. See Revenue Ruling 55-410, 
1955-1 C.B. 297, Revenue Ruling 64-240, 1964-2 C.B. 172 and Wekesser v. Commis- 
sioner, T.C. Memo 1976-214. At a bare minimum, it would be erroneous to conclude 
the position we support would change existing tax law, although, as in the case of 
the White Paper recommendation, it would clarify the confusion currently sur- 
rounding this issue. 

UJC understands that the CoF is also recommending proposed changes to the 
rules covering distributions from a DAF, including permitting distributions for 
which the sponsoring organization receives consideration, the value of which equals 
or exceeds the amount of the distribution. In addition, CoF is proposing funds be 
permitted to make distributions to individuals for relief of poverty or distress. UJC 
has reviewed both of these proposed changes and agrees with the conclusions of the 
CoF. 

Reliance and certification by donors and grantees. In addition to the excise 
tax imposed on a donor, donor advisor, or related person where there is a prohibited 
benefit, a tax is also imposed on any fund manager of the sponsoring organization 
who knowingly agrees to make the distribution. See Section 4967(a)(2). This provi- 
sion will require sponsoring organizations to devote additional time and resources 
to the administration of grants in order to identify individuals and entities related 
to the donor or donor advisor. New Section 4966 imposes a 20% excise tax penalty 
on sponsoring organizations for each “taxable distribution” from a DAF and a 5% 
excise tax on a fund manager who knowingly approves a taxable distribution. A tax- 
able distribution includes distributions to a “disqualified supporting organization” 
(an organization directly or indirectly controlled by the donor, an advisor to the 
fund, or any persons related to the donor or the advisor, unless the sponsoring orga- 
nization implements expenditure responsibility over such distribution meeting the 
requirements of Section 4945(h)). It is important to note the burdens of Section 
4945(h), previously applicable only to private foundations, may prove to be costly 
for many sponsoring organizations and could result in such organizations adopting 
policies precluding any distributions from DAFs to SOs. 

To prevent an unwanted chill on the philanthropic endeavors of DAFs and SOs, 
it is essential that charities administering such funds not be burdened with unnec- 
essary procedures and requirements when accepting gifts, approving grants, or mak- 
ing distributions in their normal course of activities. This would include determining 
whether: (1) the objective standard of Section 170 noted above has been satisfied 
with respect to the donor; (2) distributions from DAFs are not made to disqualified 
SOs: and (3) the SO is in receipt of a gift from a donor or related party who controls 
directly or indirectly the governing body of the supported organization. This third 
compliance task is essential because newly enacted Section 509(0 could potentially 
recharacterize the SO as a private foundation if it were to receive contributions from 
persons “in control” of the SO. We recommend either Congress clarify or that the 
Treasury Department promulgate regulations that permit sponsoring organizations 
to rely on written certification from the donor that the requested grant will not be 
used for a prohibited purpose or result in a “more than incidental benefit.” For ex- 
ample, the grant distribution form could include language such as the following: 

“As a person authorized to make this request, I hereby suggest that you 
make the grant distribution indicated below. I understand that by making 
this request, I am certifying that no tangible benefit, goods, or services (in- 
cluding any grant, loan, compensation, expense reimbursement or similar 
payment) are being received by the Donor or by any individuals or entities 
related to the Donor or the above mentioned donor advised fund.” 

A similar statement could also be included in the grant transmittal letter, indi- 
cating to the recipient organization that acceptance of the grant is conditioned on 
the understanding the donor will receive no more than an incidental benefit. Such 
an example could include the following: 

“By accepting this check, your organization certifies that (1) the Donor, 
Donor Advisor and parties related to the Donor or Donor Advisor shall not 
receive more than incidental benefit (specifically, no tangible benefit, goods 
or services), (2) no grants, loans, compensation, expense reimbursements or 
similar payments shall be made to the Donor, Donor Advisor or parties re- 
lated to the Donor or Donor Advisor, and (3) that your organization is not 
a disqualified supporting organization within the meaning of Code Section 
4966(d)(4) of the Internal Revenue Code 1986, as amended (the “Code”), or 
a private foundation not described in Section 170(b)(l)(A)(vii) of the Code.” 
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In addition, sponsoring organizations of a DAF should be permitted to rely on a 
written representation from a prospective grantee SO that it is not directly or indi- 
rectly controlled by the donor, the advisor to the fund, or any persons related to the 
donor or the advisor as defined by Section 4966(d)(4). Providing sponsoring organi- 
zations with safe harbor rules based on the certification of others is not without 
precedent. Treasury Regulations contain numerous examples where taxpayers are 
permitted to rely on the certification of another that there has been or will be com- 
pliance with the technical provisions of the tax law or the information provided is 
correct. One example of third party reliance is the exemption from backup with- 
holding based on payee certification (see Treasury Regulation Section 31.3406(h)(3)). 
Indeed there is an example in the PPA itself. Newly-added Section 170(e)(7)(d) pro- 
vides an exception from the rules requiring a donor to recapture some tax benefits 
for contributions of appreciated tangible personal property not used for an exempt 
purpose if the donee organization certifies the use of the property was related to 
the organization’s exempt purpose or how such use became impossible or infeasible 
to implement. 

Excess business holdings rules. Owners of closely held businesses sometimes 
meet their charitable objectives through gifts of a part of their business interests. 
Under prior law, such objectives could be obstructed by the rules prohibiting a pri- 
vate foundation from having “excess business holdings,” defined as holdings in any 
business enterprise exceeding “permitted holdings.” These complex rules and excise 
taxes were designed to limit private foundation holdings of interests in business ac- 
tivities and the conduct of unrelated business activities. 

UJC believes the excess business holdings rules should not apply to DAFs and 
recommends the repeal of new Section 4943(e). Sponsoring organizations of such 
funds do not predicate decisions on how long to retain certain assets based on the 
private interest of the donor, but in fact seek to maximize the long-term value of 
assets held in such funds. Tax policy and IRS regulations should not discourage do- 
nors from making gifts of property to tax-exempt organizations, especially as a sub- 
stantial portion of personal wealth is in the form of “illiquid assets” such as real 
property and closely-held business interests. 

Although reduction or elimination of tax incentives for gifts of such types of prop- 
erty should be resisted, it is also important that sponsoring organizations maintain 
gift acceptance and investment management policies fostering the prudent steward- 
ship of all donated assets as well as achieve the goal of investment portfolio balance. 
Adherence to such policies, which are prevalent throughout the UJC System, should 
be sufficient to assure that DAFs operate in a manner which would obviate the need 
for application of the excess business holdings rules. We would also note the revised 
Form 990, released for comment by the IRS in June 2007, would create a new re- 
quired schedule asking for detailed information on gifts of property with a claimed 
value of $5,000 or more. Disclosure by charities through instruments such as this 
new schedule should provide the IRS with sufficient information to target abuses 
in this area. 

Specific recommendations regarding supporting organizations 

Certain provisions should be restricted to certain supporting organizations. UJC 
believes several of the provisions in the PPA adversely impact long-existing SO ar- 
rangements established by public charities for sound legal and policy reasons. We 
further believe that the provisions that substantially restrict the operation of SOs 
should be limited to non-functionally integrated Type III SOs. Concerns about donor 
control are not applicable to Type III SOs established by public charities or third 
parties, such as courts of law, to carry out specific charitable objectives. Similar to 
many public charities, a number of Federations and their beneficiary agencies with- 
in the UJC System hold their endowment funds in separate charitable entities 
structured as SOs, generally Type I or Type II, but in some cases Type III. Often 
this is done for important legal reasons, such as to separate endowment assets from 
activities creating liabilities or other creditor protection reasons. Separate endow- 
ment funds are also established for programmatic reasons, such as to enable a sepa- 
rate community-based governing body to oversee endowment fund investments and 
distributions, or to keep endowment development activities separate from annual 
fundraising campaigns. Similarly, SOs are used as the parent organizations in 
health care systems and other multi-entity systems of public charities providing di- 
rect services. 

Intermediate sanctions. The Internal Revenue Code imposes excise teixes on 
certain excess benefit transactions between disqualified persons and charitable orga- 
nizations where the transaction is one in which a charity directly or indirectly pro- 
vides a disqualified person an economic benefit exceeding the value of the consider- 
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ation (including the performance of services) received for providing such benefit. 
New Section 4958(c)(3) provides any grant, loan, compensation or other similar pay- 
ment from a SO to a substantial contributor or related party is automatically con- 
sidered to be an excess benefit transaction, whether or not it exceeds in value the 
consideration given in exchange. 

UJC believes the restrictions of Section 4958(c)(3) should not apply to Type I, 
Type II, and functionally integrated Type III SOs. The concern that substantial con- 
tributors or disqualified persons can control these organizations is unfounded. The 
element of control exercised by the supported organization in the case of a Type I 
and Type II SO, and the functional integration present in such a Type III SO is 
sufficient to provide the essential oversight of such SOs. Precluding substantial con- 
tributors and other disqualified persons from receiving appropriate compensation or 
reasonable expense reimbursement on the same basis permitted by a private foun- 
dation is an unnecessarily harsh result and could force some newly-formed organiza- 
tions to refrain from appl 3 dng for SO status and force existing organizations to con- 
vert to private foundation status. 

UJC also believes Congress or the IRS should clarify whether the rules of Section 
4958 apply in the case of circumstances where an officer or director of an SO at- 
tends a charitable event in a representative capacity. We believe such an individual 
who is not a substantial contributor or related party should be able to attend such 
an event and the SO should be able to treat any such cost as administrative expense 
without the individual being required to include such reimbursement in gross in- 
come. Similarly, where the officer/director pays the nondeductible portion of an 
event ticket, the “Section 170 test,” as discussed above, should apply. 

Reliance and certification by donors and grantees. Procedures assuring cer- 
tain SOs (Type I and Type III) do not receive contributions from persons in control 
of a supported organization also need to be implemented reasonably. Gift acceptance 
forms from potential donors to Type I and Type III SOs could require a certification 
that neither the donor, their family members, nor their controlled entity, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, control the governing body of its supported organization. This 
would alleviate the need for the SO to decline any contribution proffered by any per- 
son connected with the supported organization simply because it lacks the resources 
to engage in extensive investigation that could involve any number of persons other 
than the donor. 

Summary. UJC supports the overall objective of the provisions of the PPA and 
appreciates the concern expressed by the House Ways & Means Subcommittee on 
Oversight in examining the impact of these provisions on the tax-exempt sector. We 
are concerned however that several of the PPA provisions have imposed administra- 
tive burdens or penalty teixes inhibiting charitable giving and grantmaking to deal 
with what arguably may have been a limited number of abusive situations. The 
added administrative costs and the fear of potential penalty taxes has slowed the 
flow of funds to certain types of organizations, resulting in a diminution in the level 
of social services provided to the general public. UJC urges the Members of the Sub- 
committee and others in Congress to carefully consider the suggested changes noted 
above. 


Statement of Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 

The Honorable John Lewis, Chairman 

The Honorable Jim Ramstad, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Oversight 

Committee on Ways & Means 

U.S. House of Representatives 

343 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Lewis and Congressman Ramstad: 

Thank you for your invitation to comment on the exempt organizations provisions 
of the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (the “PPA”). I am the Managing Director of 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation (“WARF”), a Type III supporting orga- 
nization to the University of Wisconsin — Madison (the “University”). For over 80 
years, WARF has worked closely with the University, patenting and licensing Uni- 
versity discoveries and using the resulting income to enrich scientific research and 
education at the University. On March 14, 2005, WARF received the National Medal 
of Technology — the nation’s highest honor for technological innovation — from Presi- 
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dent George Bush, recognizing WARF’s support of research at the University, and 
WARF’s “pioneering” technology transfer of university ideas to U.S. businesses “to 
improve the human condition, benefit the U.S. economy and fund further scientific 
inquiry.” 

My comments focus on the PPA’s provisions affecting supporting organizations 
like WARF. Some of the PPA’s new provisions were aimed at particular abuses, 
often involving a single donor or family funding a supporting organization that was 
effectively, if not formally, under their control. That organization would then oper- 
ate to benefit the donors in various ways. I applaud attempts by both Congress and 
the Treasury Department to stop this kind of abuse. However, I am concerned that 
many of the new provisions are drafted so broadly that they also significantly im- 
pede the efficient functioning of legitimate organizations such as WARF. 

Already the new PPA provisions have cost WARF and the University millions in 
current and future foregone funding, as well as needlessly complicating a variety 
of WARF’s activities in support of the University. Given that many of the PPA’s pro- 
visions were introduced without any extended discussion with the charitable sector, 
there is real concern that over time WARF will continue to find its ability to provide 
efficient and effective support to the University impaired by unforeseen con- 
sequences of the PPA. More fundamentally, I must object to the apparent premise 
of the PPA that all supporting organizations, especially Type III organizations, are 
somehow suspect and in need of regulation akin to the private foundation rules — 
regardless of how closely or successfully they have worked with their supported in- 
stitutions. Having successfully supported the University for over 80 years, WARF 
should not be treated equivalently to a newly-formed supporting organization cre- 
ated as a charitable giving device to meiximize some donor’s teix benefits while mak- 
ing minimal distributions for charitable purposes. 

While I propose specific fixes to some of the problems noted below, it would be 
better to start anew with provisions targeted much more narrowly on the abuses 
Congress means to stop. Indeed, it may be that the PPA’s provisions requiring in- 
creased disclosure to the IRS and to a supporting organization’s supported organiza- 
tions 1 will allow the IRS to stop these abuses through redoubled enforcement of ex- 
isting standards, notably the rule preventing direct or indirect control by substantial 
contributors and other disqualified persons.^ Even if Congress does not undertake 
a global revision of the PPA’s supporting organization provisions, at a minimum 
Congress should amend or clarify these provisions so that they will not further dis- 
rupt successful supporting relationships like the one between WARF and the Uni- 
versity. 

I. WARF Fulfills an Essential Technology Transfer Role Under the Bayh- 
Dole Act 

WARF was organized as a Wisconsin not-for-profit, nonstock membership organi- 
zation on November 14, 1925, to own and manage patents arising out of University 
research on behalf of the University in order to support further research at the Uni- 
versity and to benefit the public. At that time, the University had no mechanism 
to administer a patent that Professor Harry Steenbock wanted to contribute to the 
University so that it could be licensed to generate funding for future University re- 
search. Technologies made available to the public by WARF have had an incalcu- 
lable impact on the general welfare; Dr. Steenbock’s discovery alone — a process for 
creating Vitamin D through ultraviolet light irradiation — has led to the virtual 
elimination of rickets in the United States. WARF’s successes have also allowed it 
to provide supplemental funding to the University for scientific research and edu- 
cation, propelling the University to its current stature as one of the nation’s leading 
scientific universities. 

One of the most important ways WARF supports the University is by fulfilling 
the University’s obligations under the Bayh-Dole Act.^ That Act encourages utiliza- 
tion of inventions arising from federally-funded research, including research con- 
ducted by universities and other nonprofits, by allowing the researching institutions 
to take title to any resulting intellectual property provided certain conditions are 
met. Under the Bayh-Dole Act, such organizations must report all inventions arising 
from federal funding and notify the government whether they intend to take title 
to such inventions. If they take title, they must promptly patent the inventions, re- 
port periodically to the government on their utilization, and use the net income re- 
ceived from the licensing or other use of such inventions (after administrative ex- 


isee I.R.C. §§ 509(f)(1)(A), 6033(1). 

2I.R.C. § 509(a)(3)(C). 

3 The Bayh-Dole Act is officially known as the Patent and Trademark Law Amendments Act, 
P.L. 96-517, 94 Stat. 3015 (Dec. 12, 1980), codified at 35 U.S.C. §§200 et seq. 
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penses and payments to inventors required by the Act) to support further scientific 
research or education^ 

The Bayh-Dole Act and the regulations thereunder expressly allow a research or- 
ganization such as the University to delegate its right to take title to an invention 
(and its attendant responsibilities) to a nonprofit organization with a principal func- 
tion of managing intellectual property.® The University has made such a delegation 
to WARF, allowing and requiring WARF to fulfill its responsibilities under the 
Bayh-Dole Act. 

II. Congress Has Not Adequately Protected Legitimate Functionally Inte- 
grated Type III Supporting Organizations Such As WARF 

Many new restrictions under the PPA apply only to certain Type III supporting 
organizations, namely those that are not “functionally integrated” with one or more 
supported organizations. Such organizations are now (1) limited in the amount of 
stock in a company they and their disqualified persons can hold;® (2) virtually pro- 
hibited from receiving grants from a private foundation grantor because any such 
grantor must exercise expenditure responsibility and cannot count the grants to- 
ward its payout requirement; and (3) subject to an annual payout requirement that 
the PPA makes mandatory.® 

Under any reasonable definition of the term, WARF is “functionally integrated” 
with the University. The vast majority of WARF’s staff time is spent on its core 
technology transfer activities. Such activities are an essential part of any major sci- 
entific research university’s program in the twenty-first century. Indeed, WARF’s ac- 
tivity fulfills the University’s legal responsibility to patent and license its federally 
funded inventions under the Bayh-Dole Act; WARF has been specifically delegated 
those responsibilities as expressly contemplated by the Bayh-Dole Act. Moreover, be- 
cause WARF is responsible for this crucial component of University operations, it 
has continuous contact with University administrators, professors, and researchers. 
Thus, one would expect WARF to qualify as the prototypical organization that is 
“functionally integrated” with its supported organization. 

However, Congress left Treasury great discretion in defining the term “function- 
ally integrated”; the statute defines the term exclusively by reference to the defini- 
tion in the Treasury Regulations, and the Joint Committee on Taxation’s Technical 
Explanation (“Technical Explanation”) suggests that Treasury has the authority to 
narrow its definition of functional integration and even to abolish the class of func- 
tionally integrated organizations altogether.® Treasury has recently indicated in an 
Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (the “Treasury Proposal”) that it intends 
to use this broad authority, grafting extraneous new requirements onto the concept 
of functional integration in ways that could exclude WARF and numerous other or- 
ganizations despite longstanding and close operational integration with their sup- 
ported organizations. 

Under current regulations, an organization would be considered functionally inte- 
grated if it conducts activities “to perform the functions of, or to carry out the pur- 
poses of, [its supported] organizations,” and if such activities are so important to the 
supported charity that “but for the involvement of the supporting organization, 
[they] would normally be engaged in by the publicly supported organizations them- 
selves.” Treasury proposes to maintain this test, but to graft in two additional re- 
quirements taken from the private operating foundation context. First, the organiza- 
tion would have to spend substantially all (85%) of its income, up to at most 4.25% 
of its net assets not in charitable use, on direct conduct of activities meeting this 
“but-for” test rather than on providing financial support to the supported organiza- 
tions. i^ Second, at least 65% of the assets of the organization would have to be used 
directly in the conduct of those activities. This proposed definition is alarming for 
multiple reasons. 


“See 35 U.S.C. § 202(c). 

®35 U.S.C. § 202(c)(7)(A); 37 C.F.R. §401.14(k)(l). 

6I.R.C. §4943(0(1), (3)(A). 

U.R.C. §§4942(g)(4)(A)(i), 4945(d)(4)(A)(ii). 

STreas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(3)(iii); PPA, § 1241(d)(1), 120 Stat. at 1103. 

®I.R.C. §4943(0(5)(B); Staff of the Joint Committee on Taxation, Technical Explanation of 
H.R. 4, the “Pension Protection of 2006,” as Passed hy the House on July 28, 2006, and as Con- 
sidered by the Senate on August 3, 2006 (JCX— 38-06) at 360 n. 571. 

1® Internal Revenue Service, Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, “Payout Requirements 
for Type III Supporting Organizations That Are Not Functionally Integrated,” 72 Fed. Reg. 
42,335] 42,338 (Aug. 2, 2007) 
iiTreas. Reg. § 1.509(a)-4(i)(3)(ii). 

Treasury Proposal, 72 Fed. Reg. at 42,338. 
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The Treasury Proposal effectively applies a payout requirement to all Type III 
supporting organizations. While Congress did give Treasury considerable discretion 
in defining the term “functionally integrated,” it also instructed Treasury to impose 
a payout requirement on the subset of “Type III supporting organizations which are 
not functionally integrated.” Despite this apparent intention to distinguish be- 
tween functionally integrated and other Type Ills, Treasury’s proposal effectively 
subjects all Type III supporting organizations to some sort of payout requirement. 
This seems at odds with Congress’s explicit instructions. 

The Treasury Proposal unfairly penalizes broad classes of Type III organizations 
without regard for their relationship to their supported organizations. Treasury’s 
proposal seems to mandate that all functionally integrated Type III organizations 
provide support in the same way. If an organization’s principal asset is an endow- 
ment that it uses to fund functionally integrated activities, it cannot qualify as func- 
tionally integrated — no matter how responsive to and closely integrated with its 
supported organization it might be. 

Similarly, an organization that uses only half of its income to operate its function- 
ally integrated activity and distributes the excess to the supported organization 
could also fail to qualify. This rule leads to especially strange consequences in the 
case of Bayh-Dole patent management organizations like WARF. Paradoxically, an 
organization like WARF could qualify as functionally integrated if its patent licens- 
ing activity were unprofitable enough to absorb most of its investment income. But 
a successful patent management organization does not spend substantially all of its 
net income on its technology transfer activity because it has substantial amounts 
of income over and above those expenses — net income that is turned over to the sup- 
ported university, potentially causing the organization to fail the proposed payout 
test. This bizarre result would unfairly penalize Bayh-Dole patent management or- 
ganizations for successfully doing what they are required by federal law to do. 

The Treasury Proposal will also prevent universities and other charities from 
using Type III supporting organizations to hold interests in for-profit subsidiaries. 
Such charitable holding entities would often be impermissible: they would not be 
functionally integrated if more than 35% of their assets would be interests in an 
unrelated business, and therefore they would be prohibited by new section 4943(f) 
from owning more than 20% of that business. These restrictions needlessly limit 
how a university system can structure ownership of its own for-profit subsidiaries. 

More generally, the Treasury Proposal seems to subscribe to a mistaken notion 
that functionally integrated organizations should be limited in their ability to pro- 
vide direct financial support. In my experience, WARF has been successful precisely 
because it provides both financial and operational support. Unquestionably, WARF’s 
close working relationship with the University gives it a familiarity with the Uni- 
versity and its needs that allows WARF to be far more responsive than the typical 
organization that simply writes a check to its supported organization each year. But 
it would be absurd to say that WARF would be either more responsive to or more 
inte^ated with the University if it limited its support to its technology transfer ac- 
tivities. Rather, because of WARF’s close involvement with the University’s science 
programs, WARF has been able to identify a variety of programs it can support for 
which other funding is generally not available. Recent examples include a competi- 
tive research grant program, faculty and graduate student fellowship programs, and 
the construction of major new biotechnology and interdisciplinary research facilities 
on the University’s campus. WARF-supported programs have become a mainstay of 
the research program at Wisconsin, and the campus is dependent on them to keep 
its competitive edge, to retain faculty, and to recruit new faculty. WARF works 
closely with the University to tailor these programs to the University’s evolving 
needs. Surely this kind of financial support, informed by WARF’s extraordinarily 
close operational relationship with the University, counts in favor of treating WARF 
as a full-fledged public charity, not against it. 

Treasury’s criterion for determining which activities are functionally integrated is 
inadequate for supporting organizations of governmental entities. Under current law 
and the Treasury Proposal, a functionally integrated organization must conduct ac- 
tivities that the supported organization would otherwise conduct itself. Normally, 
this rough test serves to screen out those organizations that do not have activities 
essential enough to the supported organization to give it the incentive to monitor 
those activities. In the governmental context, however, the supporting organization’s 
activities may be crucial to the governmental entity precisely because the govern- 
mental entity could not (or could not easily) perform those activities itself due to 
restrictions specific to governmental entities. In such cases, the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s test would apparently yield the wrong result. 


13PPA, § 1241(d), 120 Stat. at 1102 (emphasis added). 
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Recommendation: Congress should define “functionally integrated” supporting 
organizations more specifically, ensuring that organizations are not denied that sta- 
tus simply because they have an endowment, generate revenue through their inte- 
grated activities, provide a combination of financial and functional support, or per- 
form essential functions that their supported organization could not perform them- 
selves. Specifically, that definition should clarify that Bayh-Dole patent manage- 
ment organizations like WARF qualify as functionally integrated. 

III. Restrictions on Non-Functionally Integrated Type Ills Unfairly Harm Le- 
gitimate Organizations — Especially Those Supporting Governmental En- 
tities 

The PPA deprives legitimate organizations (and the public interests they serve) 
of needed funding. WARF is concerned about Treasury’s apparent willingness to 
narrow the class of functionally integrated organizations because of the serious con- 
sequences to legitimate organizations that fail to obtain that technical status. Per- 
haps most seriously, such organizations will be effectively foreclosed from seeking 
private foundation funding, since private foundations would receive no credit for 
such grants in meeting their own payout requirements. For instance, one private 
foundation has pledged to give WARF $50 million to help pay for a new state-of- 
the-art interdisciplinary research center that WARF is building on the University’s 
campus. That grant is possible because WARF is functionally integrated under the 
current regulations; if the Treasury Proposal is not modified, WAJlF’s endowment 
will prevent it from receiving such grants in the future. This will not prevent any 
abuses of which I can conceive; it will simply decrease the amount of funds available 
to advance research and build the University. 

Furthermore, the restriction on private foundation funding will negatively impact 
WARF and other organizations even if they are functionally integrated, because 
many private foundations will not be willing to perform the necessary due diligence 
to determine what type of supporting organization the potential grantee is. The Uni- 
versity has already felt the impact of this restriction; one private foundation is ter- 
minating a $1 million annual grant formerly paid to WARF and used to fund Uni- 
versity research because the PPA has made it too complicated to give grants to Type 
III supporting organizations. 

The PPA’s new payout requirements can actually harm governmental and other 
supported organizations and other charities with needs that fluctuate over time. The 
PPA directs Treasury to impose a payout requirement on all non-functionally inte- 
grated supporting organizations; currently, Treasury is proposing to apply the same 
5%-of-assets payout requirement to supporting organizations that applies to private 
foundations. This importation of the private foundation rules overlooks the funda- 
mental difference between private foundations and supporting organizations. Unlike 
the typical private foundation, a Type III supporting organization is dedicated to 
specifically named charities or governmental entities, so any current spending di- 
rectly impacts the amount that will be available to those entities in the future. 
When a supported organization can be expected to have varying needs over the 
years, requiring a fixed payout can actually harm it, keeping it from saving its re- 
sources for when they are needed most. 

These concerns are especially pressing for state universities and other govern- 
mental entities dependent on annual budget appropriations. There is a constant risk 
that state legislature appropriations may be frozen or cut with the next economic 
downturn or change in administration. Furthermore, it can be difficult for state uni- 
versities to find room in tight state budgets to obtain supplemental appropriations 
for special projects, leaving them able to cover core operating expenses but not to 
undertake the kind of major capital projects necessary to ensure that university fa- 
cilities remain technologically current. 

A Type III supporting organization with an endowment that can be used to sup- 
plement the standard appropriations process can play a key role in filling these 
gaps. For instance, in addition to its normal annual support of the University’s pro- 
grams, WARF is currently spending $80 million to construct three new buildings on 
the University’s campus, and is committed to construction of a major new research 
institute to which it will contribute an expected $100 million. It is precisely because 
WARF was free to accumulate its income in prior years that it now has amassed 
an endowment large enough to meet these special needs as they arise and to com- 
pensate for cyclical variations in Wisconsin’s funding for the University. 

Type III supporting organizations offer unique advantages and should not be 
treated as second-class citizens of the charitable sector. The PPA demonstrates un- 
mistakable hostility to Type III supporting organizations, as if there are no valid 


“PPA, § 1241(d)(1), 780 Stat. at 1103; Treasury Proposal, 72 Fed. Reg. at 42,338. 
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reasons for choosing Type III status. As Managing Director of WARF, I witness the 
benefits of that status every day. Some of those benefits are specific to WARF’s pat- 
ent management role. A major problem for modern universities is dealing with insti- 
tutional conflicts of interest — roughly, the fact that universities and other research 
institutions may have commercial interests that could, if unmanaged, taint the ob- 
jectivity of their research interests in commercializing and profiting from their re- 
search. The separation between WARF and the University helps to mitigate these 
concerns by making an independent organization, WARF, responsible for commer- 
cializing the University’s research, leaving the University free to focus on its edu- 
cational and scientific mission. 

Type III status also allows WARF to avoid being treated as a Wisconsin state en- 
tity itself If it were a state entity, it could become subject to public information 
laws, making potential licensees reluctant to risk disclosing their proprietary infor- 
mation by licensing with WARF; public procurement laws, as noted above, could 
limit its ability to negotiate licenses; and civil service rules would affect its ability 
to deal with employees. WARF’s freedom from state bureaucracy has also been espe- 
cially important in enabling it to put together retention packages to keep star sci- 
entific faculty at the University. Because of their financial and bureaucratic con- 
straints, state universities have perennially had difficulty quickly assembling com- 
pensation packages that can compete with those offered by private institutions. In 
two recent instances, the University would have lost key faculty members without 
WARF’s help. Given the many legitimate reasons for choosing Type III status, that 
status alone should not be enough to single out an organization for special regula- 
tion. 

Recommendation: The PPA’s new restrictions on Type III non-functionally inte- 
grated organizations (especially the payout requirement and limit on private foun- 
dation funding) are counterproductive and should be repealed. They are particularly 
ill-suited for Type III supporting organizations to governmental entities and patent 
management organizations, which should therefore be exempted from these restric- 
tions even if they are not repealed. 

TV. Section 4958(c)’s New Restrictions on Transactions with Supporting Or- 
ganizations are Stricter Even Than Those Applicable to Private Founda- 
tions 

Prior to the PPA’s enactment, section 4941 prohibited most transactions between 
a private foundation and its “disqualified persons” — directors, officers, substantial 
contributors, and certain related parties. Section 4958, on the other hand, allows 
public charities to engage in such transactions but imposes a 25% teix against the 
disqualified person for any amount he or she receives in excess of fair market value. 

Under new section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(I), the 25% excise tax automatically applies to 
the entire amount of “any grant, loan, compensation, or other similar payment” that 
a supporting organization provides to a substantial contributor or a related party, 
and to any loan to the organization’s disqualified persons — regardless of whether the 
payment is reasonable in amount. It thus appears intended to impose a regime on 
supporting organizations similar to the one that applies to private foundations. In 
fact, though, it overshoots that mark, treating WARF and other supporting organi- 
zations even more harshly than they treat private foundations. 

Definition of Prohibited Payments. Section 4958(c)(3)(A) does not define what 
payments are “other similar payments” subject to penalty. The Technical Expla- 
nation cryptically indicates that the term was meant to include expense reimburse- 
ments but not bona fide sale or lease payments — without any explanation as to why 
the former but not the latter are considered similar to grants, loans, and compensa- 
tion, The result is a regulatory regime for insider transactions that makes no 
sense from a policy perspective: private foundations can pay compensation and reim- 
burse legitimate expenses, but cannot buy or sell property, whereas supporting orga- 
nizations can buy or sell property but cannot pay compensation or reimburse ex- 
penses. The Technical Explanation also raises questions about which other forms of 
payment might be covered. Since it apparently approves fair market rental pay- 
ments to a substantial contributor, it seems other payments for the use of property, 
such as royalties, should be permissible. But given the draconian penalties that 
apply to these new payments, it behooves Congress to identify the disfavored pay- 
ments more precisely. 

Recommendation: Section 4958(c) should be repealed, or at a minimum, amend- 
ed to include an express provision stating that no rental, lease, sale, purchase, roy- 


Technical Explanation at 358. 
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alty, or interest payments shall be considered a “grant, loan, compensation, or other 
similar pa 3 nnent” under section 4958(c)(3)(A)(i)(I). 

Reasonable Compensation and Expense Reimbursement. Charities, like 
other employers, often reimburse expenses that their employees, officers, and direc- 
tors incur out-of-pocket costs in the course of their duties. To take just one example, 
WARF typically will pay the costs associated with bringing its Board of Trustees — 
prominent business and community leaders from across the nation — together for 
periodic board meetings. In some cases WARF pays for the travel directly; in other 
cases it is more convenient for the trustee to book the travel arrangements and then 
obtain reimbursement. Other organizations may provide their trustees with a small 
amount of compensation for time spent serving the organization. 

The PPA complicates these routine matters for WARF. As is the case for many 
other charities, WARF’s trustees are among those most likely to be enthusiastic 
enough about WARF’s work to contribute to it. Such charitable contributions should 
be encouraged, not penalized. However, under the PPA, even a relatively minor do- 
nation to WARF could turn a donor-trustee into a substantial contributor, because 
the relevant test requires only that the trustee have contributed at least $5,000 and 
at least 2% of all contributions to the organization. Section 4958(c)(3) of the Code 
punishes such a donor-trustee for his or her generosity; from the time he or she be- 
comes a substantial contributor, that trustee is relegated to second-class status, be- 
coming ineligible to have his or her WARF-related out-of-pocket travel expenses re- 
imbursed or to receive the same compensation paid to other trustees. Even WARF’s 
direct purchase of plane tickets for such a donor-trustee could be considered an in- 
kind grant under section 4958(c)(3). This seems bizarre; the purpose of the new 
rules should be to prevent improper benefits to substantial contributors, not to pre- 
vent a charity from holding board meetings at its own expense. In WARF’s case, 
the new rules will discourage trustees from making personal commitments to fund- 
ing the charitable and educational endeavor of scientific research at the University. 

This disincentive for board-level giving is as unprecedented as it is perverse. Even 
in the private foundation context, where concerns about donor control of charitable 
resources are at their highest, the Code allows substantial contributors to be paid 
reasonable compensation for personal services rendered in furtherance of the organi- 
zation’s exempt purposes, and to be reimbursed for out-of-pocket costs associated 
with providing those services. There is no reason to impose a stricter rule simply 
because an organization has a connection to a public charity. 

Recommendation; Congress should avoid treating supporting organizations 
worse than private foundations by amending section 4958(c)(3) so that it does not 
apply to reasonable compensation for services or to reimbursement of reasonable 
and necessary out-of-pocket expenses, at least when made on the same terms avail- 
able to other similarly situated, non-substantial contributors. 

Alternative Recommendation: Even if the prohibition on compensation is re- 
tained, Congress should clarify that it does not apply to non-personal expense reim- 
bursements. U.S. tax law generally excludes such reimbursements from an individ- 
ual’s income when he or she is paid under an accountable plan, which requires the 
reimbursed individual to substantiate the business purpose of the expense. The cur- 
rent section 4958 regulations take the same approach, disregarding reimbursements 
under an accountable plan and other similar benefits that are excluded from income. 
Congress should confirm that these kinds of proper reimbursement arrangements 
will continue to be disregarded for purposes of section 4958(c)(3). Substantial con- 
tributors should not be penalized if they are reimbursed for legitimate, properly sub- 
stantiated expenses or if they use property provided by the charity in the course 
of performing their duties. 

Transactions among charities. Section 4958(c)(3)(C)(ii) provides that public 
charities other than supporting organizations are not considered substantial contrib- 
utors, thus implying that private foundations and supporting organizations are sub- 
stantial contributors, and therefore loans, grants, or compensation paid to them are 
subject to penalty. This is a marked departure from prior law. Until now, sections 


i^WARF has acquired its assets primarily in return for future royalties or by investment. 
Thus, a donation of well under 1% of WARF’s total assets could easily be over 2% of its total 
contributions. 

I’l.R.C. § 4941(d)(2)(E). 

i«I.R.C. § 62(c); Treas. Reg. § 1.62-2(c)(4). 

“Treas. Reg. §53.4958-4(a)(4). 

Treas. Reg. § 53.4946-l(a)(8) (for purposes of §4941, “disqualified person” does not include 
501(c)(3) organizations other than certain organizations that test for public safety); Treas. Reg. 
§53.4958-3(d)(l) (501(c)(3) organizations are deemed not to have “substantial influence,” and 
thus prevented from becoming disqualified persons except by relationship to some other person). 
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4941 and 4958 have applied to protect against transactions between charities and 
private parties that could divert charitable funds to private use, but neither section 
4941 nor section 4958 covered transactions between charities. 

This expansion of section 4958 prohibits many innocent transactions, particularly 
in the common context of a system of affiliated charitable entities. For instance, 
WARF is the parent of another Type III supporting organization of the University, 
WiCell Research Institute, Inc. (“WiCell”). Because WARF provided initial funding 
to WiCell, WARF is a substantial contributor to WiCell. WiCell pays WARF service 
fees for bookkeeping and similar administrative services as part of a cost sharing 
arrangement so that the two organizations do not have to duplicate their efforts in 
such areas. Congress should encourage, not punish, this kind of consolidation and 
efficient use of charitable resources. Yet under the PPA, WiCell’s service fees paid 
to WARF, a substantial contributor, would presumably be “compensation” subject to 
draconian penalties. By reaching transactions between supporting organizations to 
the same University, the PPA creates artificial and senseless barriers to the effi- 
cient flow of funds and services among charitable affiliates. 

Recommendation: The cleanest solution to this problem, and the one Congress 
should adopt, is to return to the previous policy of sections 4941 and 4958, excluding 
all charities from the definition of substantial contributor. At the very least, how- 
ever, an exception should apply to transactions within a system of related charities. 

V. Conclusion 

We at WARF believe that there is something immensely valuable about the col- 
laborative relationship that WARF and the University have enjoyed over the past 
80 years. That relationship attests that Type III supporting organizations can make 
unique contributions to their supported organizations, particularly when they sup- 
port state universities or other governmental entities. I urge you to consider amend- 
ing the PPA so that it will not disrupt or penalize these kinds of longstanding sup- 
port relationships. 

Sincerely, 

Carl E. Gulbrandsen 
Managing Director 


Statement of Zimmerman-Lehman, San Francisco, California 

I have worked all my life in the public interest arena primarily with small and 
effective nonprofit organizations. Currently, I consult with a wide range of small to 
midsize nonprofits, many of them social change organizations that have small ad- 
ministrative staff. 

I am concerned any time I see major regulatory changes since I know each and 
every time there is a change, regardless of the reason, there is a cost to learning 
and implementing the change which means more overhead expenses and less re- 
sources for programs. This is particularly true for the types of organizations for 
which I work. Both the Pension Protection Act of 2006 and now the revised draft 
Form 990 will and do have the unintended consequence of requiring organizations 
with limited capacity to divert resources to accountants, auditors and others to col- 
lect, track and process the data required to meet the suggested reporting standards. 
The proposed changes will reduce service delivery and increase administrative over- 
head. Also very few changes add value other than more transparency (the largest 
value added new regulatory change in the Pension Act, the IRA rollover, is limited 
to only two years). 

Generally, when I study the background on these changes the intentions are good 
and fit with the types of governance procedures I promote. However, I also feel they 
are often addressing problems that are faced more often by large, financially com- 
fortable organizations such as colleges, hospitals and foundations. It is the rare 
small nonprofit that need worry about over “compensation.” More often I worry 
about under-compensation and assisting organizations to not only run their pro- 
grams effectively and efficiently but raise all the money they can to increase their 
capacity for service. I work with many many honest hard working fundraisers who 
struggle every day to increase resources for services that used to be provided by the 
government. In recent years, many public schools and even cities have needed as- 
sistance in raising private funds. 

I ask you to do a “cost-benefit analysis” of every proposed change before it is 
made — especially the cost to smaller agencies. 

• Is this new regulation really needed? 
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• How will it benefit the public? 

• Will compliance reduce services to the public? 

• Will this new regulation really promote more effective as well as transparent 
services? 

• Should the same information be required from all nonprofits regardless of size, 
type or focus? 


Thank you for your consideration, 


Ann Lehman 
Partner 


p.s. At the hearing on July 24, 2007 I read that nonprofit abuses . . included 
inflated valuation of non-cash donations, charities that are established primarily to 
benefit a single donor, abusive donor-advised-fund arrangements, the blurring of the 
line between tax-exempt and commercial activities, excessive compensation, and im- 
proper political activities. . . These abuse should not be dismissed, but rarely af- 
fect small to midsize nonprofits and do not warrant the increase in regulations and 
scrutiny that has been recently heaped on all nonprofits. Rather than increasing 
overhead expenses for all — which donors hate to fund — the IRS should do a better 
job ferreting out the bad players. 


o 



